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CHAPTER I. 

THE MANOR-HOUSE FARM. 

The Manor Farm was situated in a spacious valley between 
two loflj ranges of hill that ran nearly due east and west. As 
the eye followed their undulating sweep, and the abruptness 
with which they seemed to slope suddenly upwards from the 
level plain below, you could easily believe the popular tradi- 
tion, that a wide and noble river, or even an arm of the sea, 
had once upon a time ebbed and flowed along that valley, now 
rich with green pastures and waving com and stately rows of 
elms ; and had washed the base of those hills jutting out into 
rocky promontories, sparely interspersed with ancient oaks, 
or receding into sheltered ravines, where larch and birch 
mixed their tender green with the foliage of the Scotch fir, 
almost black by contrast. Broad downs of close sweet herbage, 
on which sheep were feeding, rose above the woods and plan- 
tations which clothed the sides of these hills; and, as you 
traced the varying outlines of either side of the valley, now 
receding, now advancing, you perceived the farthest vista 
shrouded miles away in a kind of purple haze, where the eye 
lost itself in uncertain conjecture. 

A road which was tolerably frequented, wound along the 
valley, following pretty closely the outer edge of the first slope 
of hills on the southern side. It was occasionally lined by 
trim gardens, orchards whose thick-blossomed foliage seemed 
in the distance a cloud of delicate white smoke hanging sta- 
tionary upon the green plains, and thatched cottages buried 
in roses and jessamine. Lower down in the valley, the grass 
and growing crops wore a ranker and more luxuriant aspect ; 
whilst occasional alder beds, and clumps of poplar, bore wit- 
ness to the more humid character of the soil. 
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Now, out of this main road, at the entrance of a broad but 
not deeply-indented ravine, there ran a lane which asceaded 
the hill northwards, and was soon lost in overhanging trees of 
larp:e growth. 

Down one side of this lane flowed a brawling little trans- 
parent stream; but on the other was an ancient boundary 
wall, which might have enclosed a garden or park of some 
country-house or family mansion. On descending the lane 
into the valley, this wall terminated in a large grove of trees ; 
and, if you turned to the right along the main road, you 
would find beyond this grove a spacious piece of pasture 
studded with clumps of trees, which sloped upwards for awhile 
towards the crest of the hill, but was soon lost in coppice and 
plantations. i 

This wide field was intersected by an avenue of noble elms, 
which commenced, indeed, half a mile off, in the marshy 
lands on the other side of the road ; and, commencing again 
on the side we are describing, continued to cross the field 
until it blended with scattered elms at the foot of the hill. 
Apparently this had once led to some important mansion, 
situate in a park since intersected by the main road. No 
such mansion was now, however, to be seen, although the 
avenue was one which many a man of wealth would have 
gladly given thousands to transport bodily to his new-made 
park, fringed with juvenile plantations, and timid little pine- 
trees fresh from the nearest nursery gardens, shivering inside 
their palisaded fences. There was no mansion, then, at the 
extreme end of this avenue. A narrow carriage drive entered 
the field between the rows of elms, but soon branched off, in- 
clining away in another direction until it conducted you to a 
fence of iron hurdles that protected from intruding cattle 
a tolerably well-kept lawn and garden. Here stood, close 
under the hill, with a background of elms, a long, low, old- 
fashioned domicile, with latticed windows glittering in the 
sun, and a honeysuckled porch. It was a good-sized house 
enough, but evidently of more modern date than the grand 
old avenue which stretched across the park-like grounds in 
an oblique direction. If you went round the back of this 
house, and crossed a well-stocked kitchen garden, you would 
come to a scene which, by contrast, was to the tranquil and 
beautiful landscape we have been just regarding, one of ex- 
citement and bustle. For here you found, first, the roofs of 
huge barns partially visible, the gable ends of various build- 
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ingBj the tawny thatch of wheat-mows and haystacks ; then^ 
through a gate way , whose massive quoins denoted an earlier 
date than the house itself, leading into the stack-yards, yoa 
heard the loud lowing of oxen, the indignant grunting of pigs, 
the clamour of ducks and poultry, the occasional shouts of 
men, and the deep humming and Uirobbing of a steam-engine 
threshing com. 

To return, however, to the front of the house. Walking 
up and down the lawn in a quiet reflective manner, might be 
seen a man, clad plainly enough in a shooting-coat, trowsers 
of coarse material, and low-crowned hat. He was young, 
rather tall than otherwise^ and apparently of well-knit and 
active frame. Hitherto the reader might suppose him to be 
simply a tenant-farmer, renting land, and cultivating it to 
gain a living. On regarding him more narrowly, you saw, 
however, something superior in his manner and bearing. He 
carried himself well ; his head was erect ; there was a general 
ease and self-possession in his gestures. Moreover, as he 
turned and you saw his face, you immediately recognised the 
thoughtful expression of one whose intellect had not merely 
been trained, but duly used and exercised. His features 
were somewhat strongly marked ; the hose aquiline, the chin, 
if anything, slightly prominent; but there was a calm, almost 
sad expression in his dark gray eyes, and a delicacy about the 
curve of his lip, which softened the severity of his counte- 
nance, and implied that his disposition, though possibly 
inclined to be methodical and exacting, was affectionate and 
trustful. 

Sometimes he stopped. in his walk, and watched the sun 
shining over the western extremity of the valley, and descend- 
ing slowly amidst long thin bars of glittering cloud as down a 
gorgeous ladder. Sometimes he turned his head in the direc- 
tion of the farmstead, and listened with apparent pleasure to 
the hum of the steam-engine mingling with the distant music 
ci a blacksmith's forge; whilst, in the wood close at hand, 
a thrush poured forth its torrent of joyful, fearless, reckless 
melody. Then he marked the white smoke of the engine 
rising above the tree-tops behind the house, and streaming 
away until it was lost in the purple hills beyond; and, as 
he did so, he suddenly put his hand to his brow and resumed 
his walk at a quicker pace. 

" Yes," he said to himself, ** our life fades away like a 
vapour-— like that wreath of ^moke which is wafted over '" 
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hills; and yet I muse and fret over the petty trials of the 
world, as if I were for ever tied to this plot of ground, and 
had no other position to look forward to, no other inheritance 
to labour for, but that I now see round me V* 

He took a few more turns, then added — 

'' These people, these new-comers, the Ushe^woods, shrink 
from me ; strive to keep me at a distance ; almost insult me 
by their frigid condescension. They seem to fear my atten- 
tions might become too pressing. As if I was not the last 
man to force myself into society where I am not welcome ! 
Lady Maud regards me with an eye of pity, and repulses me 
as if it tore her heart to, do so. The young ladies are mute 
in my presence. Gertrude is as cold as marble." He paused; 
" Why do I call her Gertrude ? I scarcely know her, yet my 
whole spirit leaped up when we first met, as if there was some 
secret link between us. How foolish a man isj" he continued, 
in a more matter-of-fact tone, "when his heart is a little 
sniittt'n ! I believe, if it had not been for Miss Usherwood, I 
should never have gone near the house afrer iirst calling there. 
But she. Miss Usherwood — it's so long, the name, I must call 
her Gertrude — Gertrude so took my fancy, that I have ac- 
tually called twice. It's not love ; no, nothing of the kind ; 
it's a foolish, abstract sort of admiration for what is beautiful. 
I must guard against it — ^I must indeed." And he crumpled 
up a rosebud he had just plucked, with an expression as if he 
had settled that matter at once, and for ever. " I shall not go 
near the house again, unless invited." 

At that moment the loud baying of dogs from the adjacent 
stables and farmyard, rising above the milder uproar usual 
in those quarters, showed that strangers were approaching the 
premises. 

The rumble of wheels next reached the ear, and presently 
a fashionable landau was seen rolling along the carriage drive, 
until it came to a full stop at the low iron gate leading into 
the lawn. A powdered footman, blazing with lace, sprang 
down and gracefully tripped to open the gate, but was antici- 
pated by our friend, who held it open whilst the coachman 
drove through at a foot's pace, and pulled up in front of the 
house, looking seriously mortified at being compelled, by the 
contracted size of the lawn, to bring up his cattle at a funeral 
walk instead of an animated trot. 

Within the carriage reclined an elderly gentleman and a 
lady apparently his wife, who had still a very good share of 
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freshness and bloom in her countenance. She had once evi- 
dently been a very pretty creature, and, though now rather 
large and matronly, presented, of an evening especially, a 
decidedly winning appearance. She was 'fair, with clear-cut, 
regular features ; a dimpled chin ; hair of a rich brown, 
which once had reached her waist, and even now retained a 
respectable degree of luxuriance. The principal charm of her 
face, however, was her eyes of soft blue, generally dreamy, 
absent, and vague irr their expression, but ever and anon 
lighting up with a brilliancy which seehied to pierce you, 
gently but irresistibly, through and through. Her companion 
was a less interesting individual. A stout old gentleman, 
with swarthy complexion, dark bushy eyebrows, and an eye 
not unintelligent, but of that character which implies an 
inability to take in more than one idea at a time. There was 
something now and then humorous in the expression of his 
countenance, as if he did not object to a joke ; but he never 
laughed without glancing at his lady a^ if to ask permission. 
Not that he was what is called ** henpecked." Lady Maud 
Usherwood would never have condescended to any such 
vulgar method of having her own way. He was in a state of 
willing subserviency to her, and it was his joy and pride so to 
be. We may just add that he wore an unexceptional costume, 
for it was entirely superintended by Lady Maud, The only 
blemish was an enormous watch-chain, which proclaimed to 
the civilized world that he carried a watch. This he had 
asked leave to wear with almost tears in his eyes; for it had 
belonged to his grandfather, and ^ this concession Lady Maud, 
with her usual tact, had promptly accorded to him. 

"Mr. Nugent!" exclaimed Lady Maud, leaning gracefully 
out of the carriage window — " Mr. Nugent, I am shocked 
you should have had this trouble. Our men are so slow in 
opening gates after a season in town ^" 

"Mr. Nugent!" echoed Mr. Usherwood, "I am shocked 
that the clumsiness of our servants, recently returned frcm 
the metropolis, should have occasioned you this trouble;" 
and so saying, Mr. Usherwood bowed until his head vanished 
beneath the side of the carriage. 

Nugent, raising his hat from his head with grave politeness, 
assisted his visitors to descend. He was a good deal perplexed 
by the unexpected honour paid him, and still more by the 
alteration of tone and manner perceptible in both his visitors, 
but particularly in Mr. Usherwood. 
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Lady Maud was rarely severe or crushing. She froze you 
like ft moonbeam, or blew you delicately away like a feather. 
As that Eastem potentate who, commiserating the fears of a 
criminal about to be put to death, drew a gleaming, almost 
impalpable, scimit^ round his neck, and then soothingly re- 
quested him to shake the head which at the instant fell severed 
to the ground ; so Lady Maud annihilated her victim with an 
equally merciful dexterity, and it was with almost tears of 
gratitude that he succumbed to her tender but inevitable 
stroke. 

Nugent, therefore, welcomed them with politeness, but with 
some degree of coldness and hauteur. He led them into the 
house, and showed them into an apartment dimly lighted, 
which, in his bachelor condition, was only used on state occa- 
sions. The furniture was tolerably handsome, but the cur- 
tains and cushions were of sombre hue, and everything bore 
that aspect of excruciating neatness which characterises a 
rarely-frequented room. Chairs were ranged with scrupulous 
regularity round the table upon which thirteen books were 
placed at equal distances from each other, as if thirteen indi- 
viduals were hourly expected to arrive, and devote themselves 
to their perusal. A housemaid, hearing the noise of carriage- 
wheels, had frantically rushed into the room, and opened the 
shutters and windows ; but the atmosphere was still close and 
damp, in fact, we may say, sepulchral. There was nothing 
in the books or ornaments of the room to denote that the 
owner was devoted to agricidtural pursuits. The books were 
many of them on religious subjects : there were very few pic- 
tures except family portraits, done in chalk, and mildewed to 
a degree which distressingly impaired the beauty of the 
individuals portrayed, if beauty they ever indeed possessed ; 
there were no llowers ; there was no piano. 

Lady Maud, who always ascertained at a glance the bright 
side of things (where there was any bright side at all), glided 
to the window, and began to praise the prettiness of the view. 
Mr. Usherwood stepped to another window, and also praised 
the view, omitting to notice, imtil he came close, that the 
Venetian blind was drawn down. Nevertheless, it was a 
pretty view : a slope of smooth lawn yising upwards from 
the house, and ending in a mass of evergreens overshadowed 
by £r-trees, and a few large elms and walnut-trees. There 
\vere some formal flower-beds on the lawn ; they were only 
furnished with a confused mass of common perennial flowers. 
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but looked blooming and pleasant. On the right, the kitchen- 
garden wall shut out all view of the farm-buildings, and 
agjunst the outside of this wall trailed an abundant growth of 
floweiing creepers, with now and then a well-trained apricot 
or fig-tree» 

" Would your ladyship like ,to step out, and give the gar- 
den a nearer inspection ? " asked Nugent. 

" Of all things ! " was the rejoinder, and throwing open the 
window, which reached to the ground, they all issued forth. 

" This is a sweet spot ! " cried Lady Maud, gently, almost 
timidly, taking Nugeut's arm. 

" A very agreeable tenement," added the old gentleman. 

" Why," said Nugent, who was a little, and but a little 
mollified by the soft looks and words of his fair companion, 
" it is perhaps too pretty for a mere man of business, such as 
I am. It was always kept up in old times, and I don't like to 
let it run to waste, or to grub it up." 

" You term yourself a man of business," remonstrated 
Lady Maud, " as if you bent over a desk or counter all day. 
Now, I consider agriculture to be one part business, and three 
parts pleasure." 

" A happy mixture of work and play," put in Mr. Usher- 
wood. 

** Ah ! " replied Nugent, " it's a serious enough matter for 
me. ' I am a regular farmer, and I am proud of the name and 
the occupation." 

" That's right I " cried Mr. Usherwood ; " speed the plough, 
say 1 1 " And the worthy gentleman, in his sudden access of 
enthusiasm, was about to pat Nugent encouragingly on the 
back ; but, noticing the expression of his countenance, thought 
better of it, and, taking out his handkerchief, elaborately 
blew his nose. 

" Oh, you know, Mr. Nugent," obser\''ed Lady Maud, " that 
our object in calling here to-day was partly to ask you to 
show us all over your beautiful farm-buildings, and let us see 
your cattle and machines, and the wonderful things you^ use 
in what you modestly designate your * business.'" 

Nugent's countenance slightly brightened as he expressed 
his readiness to comply with her request. " But," he added, 
** if you intend to explore all my workshop thoroughly, you 
need have s6me better defence for your feet than those thin 
boots, Lady Maud. And as for you, sir, you will find pumps 
rather worse than nothing." 
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" Oh ! we are provided with goloshes — both Mr. Uflher- 
wood and myself — ^if you will kindly send to the carriage, 
they are wrapped up in a parcel in the pockets.** 

Afler a few minutes spent in these preparations, the party 
sallied forth. 

They crossed the kitchen-garden and the narrow drive 
which separated it from the farmstead, then entered tlie 
stack-yard through the ancient archway we have already 
mentioned ; whence by a private door they passed into ano- 
ther large yard, three sides of which were composed of 
various buildings in good condition and of massive con- 
struction, most of them like the archway of very ancient date, 
or else constructed with the materials of some building be- 
longing to the past. One long shed contained forty or fifty 
steers and heifers, in a state of lively enjoyment, ranged side 
by side, and consuming steamed hay and chaff, mixed with 
Swede turnips reduced to pulp by a crushing machine. At 
the moment the party entered this yard, a door at the opposite 
side was suddenly opened, and out rushed, gambolling, 
stumbling, jostling together, a score or so of young calves 
recently weaned. Now, to the unpractised eye of Mr. Usher- 
wood, this apparition seemed nothing else than a vast herd 
of infuriated oxen, or viciously-disposed cows. He hastily 
retreated to the archway whence he had just emergi'd, whilst 
even Lady Maud, either from alarm, or the impulse of newly- 
awakened friendtship, pressed her arm for a moment closer to 
Nugenfs side. 

" I give my young stock," explained Nugent, unconscious 
of the alarm pervading one at least of his companions, " a 
good game of play here twice a-day. They need, like all of 
us, a little recreation." 

" The pretty creatures ! " cried Lady Maud; " I wish tliey 
would come nearer." 

Nugent stepped forward upon the heap of fresh straw 
which thickly coated the centre of the yard, and the calves 
thronged round him impatiently, as if to communicate some 
information of importance. 

" Mind your glove, ma'am ! " shouted one of Nugent*8 men, 
accompanying the caution by a thump with the handle of a 
pick on the back of an enterprising calf, that, stimulated by 
Lady Maud's playful attempt to stroke its forehead, had be- 
gun to beslobber her delicately-gloved hand with its wet, 
nutmeg-grater tongue. 
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" Ob, I enjoy it !" exclaimed Lady Maud ; " don't hurt 
the dear creature. I adore calves 1 " . 

Mr. Usherwood, whose intimacy with calves had been 
maintained exclusively through the medium of veal-pie and 
calves'-foot jelly, thought it expedient now to emerge from the 
archway, and also profess an almost idolatrous fondness for 
those animals. Nugent, however, led them onwards to ano- 
ther yard, where the black steam-engine was emitting a 
steady volume of smoke from its chimney. Behind, the 
threshing-machine was clamorously at work, connected by a 
leather strap with the motive power of the steam-engine. 
Men and women, half hid in a cloud of dust, which caused 
Mr. Usherwood to sneeze, as Lady Maud afterwards assured 
him, " like a demon," were busy in supplying the wheat 
sheaves to be threshed, and otherwise regulating and super- 
intending the work. 

Elsewhere, under an open shed, some men were engaged 
dissolving bones in sulphuric acid, and mixing ashes with 
guano. Here Mr. Usherwood, sniffing the air, remarked that 
he liked the smell of guano, it was associated with luxuriant 
crops. Lady Maud made no remark, but possibly was com- 
paring the ammonia of the manure with the ammonia of the 
bottle of Preston salts she was pensively pressing to her nose. 
They passed on, and came upon women and lads bearing pails 
of frothy milk, fresh from the cows, in the milking barton. 
From an adjacent building oozed a savoury smoke from the 
fodder and victuals, steaming in preparation for cattle, horses, 
and pigs. Two teams of splendid horses, and the same num- 
ber of oxen, crossed slowly into an adjoining yard; the latter 
encouraged by not unmelodious cries from the boy who drove 
them. A dozen or more score of Southdown sheep were 
slowly ascending the slope of a neighbouring eminence on 
their way to a piece of arable, where they were to be folded 
during the night. These required, from time to time, rather 
pressing intimations from a couple of sheep-dogs to keep 
moving. 

The scene was animated, and not without its peculiar 
charm. Every one was busy ; order and promptitude 
reigned throughout ; the very clamours which filled the air 
possessed a ceitain affinity one with another; and, spreading 
freely and widely in that pure and unconfined atmosphere, 
were^ not jarring to the ear, but blended into a kind of rude 
harmony. 
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Larly Mand was just asking Nugent how he could 
himself to sell the bonutiful dove-coloured oxen, pointe* 
to her in one of the sheds, for vulgar butcher *s meat« w. 
dismal groan from Mr. Usherwood burst upon their ears 
an adjoining yard, and that poor gentleman was speedilv 
covered, standing up to his ankles in mud, amidst a mult 
of pigs of all sorts and sizes. He feared to move les 
should sink deeper into the treacherous mire, yet vras sc 
embarrassed by his swinish companions, who, having at 
retreated from their imknown visitor, were now becon 
unpleasantly familiar, thrusting their long snouts between 
legs at the imminent risk of upsetting him, rubbing aga 
his knees with grunts of satisfaction, and,' in short, exhibit 
a hospitable and friendly feeling, which he by no me 
seemed to appreciate. 

" I can't move an inch ! " shouted the old genthman ; 
shall be up to my neck the moment I put one foot forwar 
Bring a ladder, or a rope, or something ! '' 

Nugent rushed to the rescue, and succeeded, knowing t 
geographical ins and outs of the mud, in steering Mr. Uslw 
wood back to terra Jirma, with the loss only of a golosh, whi( 
WHS doubtless regarded by the pigs as a parting tribute i 
n^gard. The i^arty now returned to the gaiden, and iroj 
thence re-entered the house. 

hi the entrance passage, however, stood a man respecfjibl; 
dressed, looking rather like an upper servant out of plat:€ 
He wus pale and careworn, and his light-grey eyes seeraec 
restleiFS and suspicious, bui he was otherwise not ill-looking. 

"Well, We-ton," asked Nugent, "and how's your sister?' 

'* Much Uie same, sir, thank you. I am come to trouble 
you again fur a little drop of wine. It is such horrid stui! 
they sell at the 'Bed Lion.' Money won't get the sort of 
wine Lucy requires." 

" Go and sic down, and you shall have some in a h\'7 
minutes." 

" *Tis Lucy Weston, Lady Maud," he added, turnings to 
her ladyship — *' one of your ladyship's servants— who has 
been so ill lately." 

**0h, Lucy!" rejoined Lady Maud, slightly blusliing. 
" Yes, poor thing ! I wonder my people have not aunt her 
what she wants. Will she recover?" 

" I intend to see her to-naorrow ^t twelve, and will let your 
ladyship know how she is." 
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** Will yott not be in some danger ? I heard it was a 
horrid kind of fever," said Lady Mimd. 

" I aui not al'raid of inli'Ction, with proper precautirms," 
rejoined Nugent ; and his visitors, after warm expressions of 
admiration for all they had seen, prepared to take their de- 
parture. Lady Maud pressed his hand gently. Mr. Usher- 
wood gave it a confidential gripe. They got into their car- 
riage, assisted by Nugent with considerably more enipressement 
than he had evinced in helping them out, and, when whirled 
out of sight, were still gesticulating a polite farewell from 
either window. « 

Nugent watched them for a while; then walked slowly back 
to the house with an expression of perplexity very plainly 
visible on his countenance. 



CHAPTER IL 

PLAITS AND PEOSPECTS. 



" Well, my love I" exclaimed Mr. Usherwood, as the carriage, 
having gained the main road, rolled briskly away towards 
home, "now we have gone through this precious ceremony 
(and I am sure, for my part, I deserve great credit for my 
performance), perhaps you will condescend to inform me why 
you have taken such a suddeii fancy to this Nugent^ this 
mighty farmer, whose great-grandfather, legend says, was a 
gentleman?" 

" My dear," replied the lady, " you are severe. His father, ' 
grandfather, great-grandfather, were all gentlemen — ^thorough- 
bred, I assure you ; and he is a gentleman " 

" He a gentleman?" inquired her husband, incredulously, 
for his notion of the meaning of the word was not very pre- 
cise. "He a gentleman?" 

" He is, tny dear. He not only is, but, what is quite as 
much to the purpose, he- looks a gentleman. His ancestors 
lived here centuries ago. There stood a great hous^ there 
once npon a time. The very estate we have lately purchased 
belonged to him. The Nugents of Fitznugent are nearly con- 
nected with him. The Clintons of Llanellesmere are his 
cousins. A Herbert Nugent was hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered by Henry VHL, for treason or heresy, I forget which 
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Lndy Amelia Hosamunda de Clare (lately married to the 
eldest 8on of Sir Sampson Frngmorton) has certainly Nugent 
blood in her veins; and she, you know, is descended in a 
direct line from Sir James Tyrrell, who murdered the princes 
in the Tower." 

Mr. Usherwood, quite overpowered by this array of facts, 
wjiich Lady Maud uttered with graceful volubility, fell back 
in the carriage, and gazed admiringly at his yirife. *' But 
why," he, after a pause, inquired — " why this sudden affec- 
tion for him ? A few days ago, we were all to turn the cold 
shoulder on him. Now, we are hail fellow and well met. 
Louk at this shoe," he added, raising his foot carefully, ** spoilt 
by the mud of your friend's farmyard. And the pigs are at 
this moment mumbling my golosh !" 

" My dear,*' said Lady Maud, " you have always had con- 
fidence in me, and I trust that confidence has not been mis- 
placed." 

" Maud," interrupted Mr. Usherwood, with responsive 
warmth, " your opinion is law with me : downright law." 

" The fact is," continued Lady Maud, slightly lowering her 
voice, " I have received private information respecting Mr. 
Nugent's prospects, which has caused me much thought, and 
quite placed him in another point of view." 

Smelling a small bouquet of half-opened rosebuds which 
Nugent had presented to her on her taking leave, she con- 
tinued — " A change of politics in that direction has become a 
matter of decided expediency ; indeed, I may say" — sighing 
gently — " of clear duty : a mother's duty. Gertrude's maid, 
Lucy, now an invalid, ascertained through her brother, that 
^[leginald Clinton, the son and heir of old Sir Laurence, was 
very unwell. This at first made no change in my plans, 
because, although I am well aware that Nugent is the n,ext 
heir, and must come into the property if Reginald Clinton 
dies, yet the sickness I thought might be nothing. Yester- 
day, however, I sent express to the post at Rentworth — 
Nugent usually waits for his letters to come in the regular 
course — and received this letter in reply to one I wrote the 
other day to my dear friend, Emily Hawkshaw, who is stay- 
ing at the same watering-place as the Clintons — Coppice-on- 
Shingle. 'Tis a long letter, but the pith of it is in the last 
sheet." 

And she handed it to her husband, who, putting on his 
spectacles, read with some diflSiculty as follows :— 
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" Fetunia Lodges 
'* Dearest Ladt Maud, Coppice-on-Shingle. 

'' I am delighted, after so long a silence, you should once 
more drop a line to your faithful Emily. "lis ages since you 
last YTTote — I think full three years ; but the delay only adds 
to the zest. You ask after me and mine, what I am doing, 
saying, thinking. 'Tis so kind of you to care about poor me, 
an emaciated spinster, with friends who frequent Petunia 
Lodge for the sake of mating my dinners, and relatives who 
haunt me with a view to being remembered in my will! 
This place is increasing as fast as it can ; castles, villas, Eliza- 
bethan halls, are studding the hills in a perfect forest. Yes, 
Coppice-on-Shingle, once a charming solitude, is* now dis- 
figured by a crowd of structures, finished and unfinished, in 
various styles. It looks like an architect's huge lumber- 
room. There are not many ^eo^le of fashion here at this 
time of year. Four London doctors, thirteen clergymen 
having something the matter with their throats, several in- 
valids, a few stray dowagers and elderly gentlemen, who, 
imder pretence of making love to each other, are perpetually 
discussing and comparing their respective ailments and infir- 
mities ; these are our principal visitors at present. Meantime 
the sea is very blue, and Puffin's bay very beautiful, just like 
some strange unearthly shore Sindbad the Sailor might have 
pitched upon, and perhaps did. The trees are all out in leaf, 
and have grown much since I last heard from you ; but per- 
haps, with Dr. Johnson, you will rejoin, that they have 
nothing else to do ! The pattern for a chair-cover you ask 
for I enclose, and remain, dearest Lady Maud, always your 
affectionate friend, " Emily Hawkshaw." 

"Why!" exclaimed Mr. Usherwood, "what light does 
this rigmarole throw on the subject, I should like to know?" 

"The postscript — the postscript!" said Lady Maud, and, 
crossing the end of the letter, there was a postscript discover- 
able after a little search. 

. "P.S. — By the by, I forgot to answer the question you 
accidentally dropped relative to the Clintons. They are here, 
father and son ; the latter in hopeless consumption. I have 
this moment seen Dr. Pettitoes. He in confidence assured 
me that Reginald Clinton could not survive a month. He is 
going the same way as his poor brother, Philip, who, you 
know, died of consumption at Madei^ra. The poor old man 
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is much cast down. 'Twill be a good thing for your i 
hour the farmer, whom, by the by, you do not 
tion." 

Mr. Usherwood, afler deciphering this important conci 
of the letter, looked up inquiringly to his wife, and se 
still but imperfectly satisfied. Seeing, however, his fair 
panion^s face expressive of gentle triumph, he took a pim 
snuff with some deliberation, as if to clear his intellect, 
then observed-— 

" So, my dear, Keginald Clinton is going to die. Well, 
what next?" 

" Why, love, I tell you that the Clinton property, altho 
it is not generally known, is strictly entailed, and must g< 
Nugent," 

" Excuse me, but what is the Clinton property ?" 

" Ten thousand a-year, at least. I have inquired throu 
our London solicitors.'' 

'' Reginald was a wild fellow, and gambled terribly, ** c 
served her husband, dubiously. 

" Yes, yes ! But the entailed estates, the broad acres, a 
untouched, they can't move. All the Llanellesmere propert 
the Downend and Wrexwood-under-River iron mines, tl 
manor of Clinton up in the north, the Chilton-cum-Timsbui 
estate " 

" You seem to have them all at your fingers' ends I" 

" I endeavour to do my duty," rejoined her ladyship 
meekly. 

** But why did not you ask him to dinner ?" 

" My dear, that would be going too fast. We must pro- 
ceed with delicacy." 

" I always rather liked Nugent," Usherwood went on, 
warming as he proceeded ; " I thought he had a superior air 
about him. In fact, he is a good, gentlemanly fellow — *A 
fellow that hath had losses,' as Dogberry says. I shall be 
glad to know more of him." 

At this juncture the carriage drove into the park surround- 
ing Beaumont House, and the conversation ceased. 

As her ladyship paSsed along one of the passages leading 
from the entrance-hall, sounds of a piano from an adjacent 
apartment loudly broke upon her ear. The music was bril- 
liantly executed, but occasionally there was that peculiar 
break-down, followed by an awful pause, which implied the 
perpetration of a blunder and the infliction of a scolding. 
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Lady Maud, on hearing the accustomed sounds, turned to her 
maid, who was following her, and said ; — 

^' Paine, be so good as to present my compliments to Miss 
Beverley, and say I shall be extremely obliged if she will 
look in upon me whilst I am dressing for dinner." 

Miss Beverley was the governess. She had charge of the 
three Misses Usherwood. The eldest, Gertrude, was seven- 
teen, and consequently Miss Beverley was supposed to be 
finishing her education — ^imparting, as it were, the last few 
touches necessary to produce a meDow maturity of polish. 

Miss Beverley was a lady of five or six and twenty — a tall 
and rather handsome brunette, with regular features and 
sparkling black eyes. She was a good linguist, and a good 
musician ; her reading was little beyond the usual routine of 
schools, except in the romanticand imaginative line : into this 
she had latterly flimg herself with much fervour, solacing 
her leisure hours with volumes abstracted from the library or 
from Lady Maudes boudoir. 

Though somewhat warm in temper, she was well prin- 
cipled, and anxious to do her pupils justice. She gave them 
whatever information she picked up, in addition to the school- 
books Lady Maud allowed her ; and did not think she had 
sufliciently secured their spiritual- welfare when she had 
drilled them into repeating the catechism by rote, but gave 
them as much oral instruction and explanation as her own 
reading and reflection could supply. She had not had, on the 
whole, an unhappy time of it. Her pupils, Gertrude, Agatha, 
and Jessie, though vivacious and a trifle wilful, were kept in 
order through Lady Maud*s influence. Her work was, as it 
were, cut out for her. She earned her hours of pleasant 
leisure and her night's rest at the cost of 'very moderate 
exertion. If she was deprived of some of the enjoyments, 
she was also ^ee from many of the anxieties, of life. 

She was far better off than many of her sex, her equals in 
rank and in means. She was far happier than her cousin 
Mary, who married the solicitor's clerk in London, and had to 
bring up seven over-grown children in a small and smoky 
lodging, and endure the wear and tear of a soured husband 
who kept late hours. She was more comfortable than her 
bosom friend Amelia, who ran away with an ensign living on 
fifiy pounds a year and his pay; and, after dawdling away 
two years in various small towns in the United Kingdom, 
men^g her husband's linen, quarrelling with the other 
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ofHcers* wives, and racking her brains to pay her miJJ 
bill at each change of quarters, was one morning', Mr it 
husband and his company, huddled on board an imn 
transport, and duly borne across the Atlantic to the f 
haunted West Indies. Again, Miss Beverley spent a 
enjoyable life than her elder sister, who clubbed together 
two old maids to live independent and without an object i 
effete watering-place, where she sank into confirmed dyspej 

Unfortunately, however, Lady Maud's governess, a yea 
two previous to the period we are speaking of, altlio 
tolerably happy, doing her duty and enjoying her music, 
books and her walks, and putting by, out of a salary of eig 
pounds a-year, a handsome portion against future con ting* 
cies, attracted the commiseration of one of Lady Maud's vi 
tors, Sir Elliott Prichard, a man of intellect, with profou 
ideas of human society. 

He talked to her eloquently on the grievances of her se 
and especially of that fraction of it who came under ti 
denomination of governess. She listened deferentially, ar 
found out to her surprise that she was a miserable womai 
He suggested a course of reading likely to confirm her in 
more enlarged view of things in general, and departed ; foi 
getting next day that he had ever seen her in his life. Sh( 
however, continued to ruminate on her sad lot, and becaiii 
liable to occasional low spirits, and an hysterical swelling o 
the throat. She took in the spirited publication callec 
Woman's Weekly WitnesSj and studied a pamphlet entitled 
Pains and Provocations ; or, a Voice from the School-room, 
She also bought a smalj octavo volume, purporting to be The 
Governess considered in her Social, Scholastic, Political, and 
Moral Relations. The direct results of this course of stimu- 
lants were manifested in a rather less even temper ; a mourn- 
ful view of life that approached the maudlin ; a vast acccb- 
sion of sensitiveness ; a capacity for believing herself slighted 
when no slight was intended, and fits of romantic desolatioi}, 
making herself and others very uncomfortable. For in- 
stance, she«would go to bed at an extraordinarily early hour, 
and be wretched all next day because nobody had remaiked 
it. She would glance unutterable things at her pupils, and, 
when questioned, put her hand to her head, and make no 
reply. She would sigh deeply without the smallest provoca- 
tion ; and then abruptly request that nobody would take any 
notice of her. Nevertheless, her natural good sense and 
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Spirits often gained the mastery over these hallucinations, 
and did not allow her to be utterly spoiled and demo- 
ralized : it was a phase of governess experience which could 
not permanently deteriorate a^ good heart and intelligent 
mind. 

Such was Miss Beverley, then, when Paine, tapping at the 
schoolroom door, but not putting the smallest fraction of her 
foot within the room, delivered Lady Maud's message. Leaving 
her pupil Gertrude to continue her exercise on the piano 
(wliich employment that young lady immediately changed for 
one of Scott's novels), Miss Beverley, smoothing the bands of 
her black hair, disordered by the agonies of the music lesson, 
hastened to Lady Maud's apartments. 

Gertrude, after a minute or two, either distracted by her 
younger sisters, who had deserted their Italian exercises and 
were loud in conversation, or carried away by some train 
of interesting thoughts, dropped the Heart of Midlothian into 
her lap, and set perfectly motionless before the piano. > As 
the light jfrom a lamp on the chimney-piece fell softly upon 
her from above, you could see her countenance to the best 
advantage, and it was certainly one which repaid the trouble 
of inspection. 

She somewhat resembled her mother in the regularity of 
her features, but her eyes were larger and darker. Her small 
mouth had an expression of strong determination, an element 
of the feminine character which is often developed early in 
life. The hair was a rich brown, simply braided, and gathered 
into a small cap of open crimson net-work, which gave her 
head a classical appearance. She was, of (course, simply 
dressed, but wore a small black -velvet bow to fasten her col- 
lar, from which gleamed some valuable jewel. By her place 
at the table lay the books she had been studying ; and near 
them a vase of choice flowers, and an elegant watch in a case 
of carved ebony. 

She had not sat long in this musing attitude, when a 
hurried step along the passage announced Miss Beverley's 
return. Gertrude mechanically struck a few bars on the 
piano; but Miss Beverley, on entering, waved her hand, and, 
in a voice of suppressed emotion, desired her to close it ; and 
on Gertrude evincing hesitation, sprang to the instrument, 
and slammed it with a loud crash.. Whereupon, Gertrude, 
tossing her head somewhat haughtily, withdrew to the 
fiirthest comer of the room, and the two younger ones, much 
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alarmed J commenced writing their exercises witH astonij 
rapidity. 

" All is over 1 " murmured Miss Beverley, as she vei 
the window, and looked into the darkness with the dh 
earnestness of a Banshee. 

" What is the matter, dear Miss Beverley ? '* aakad C 
trude, recovering her good-humour. " What has happenec 

The other girls kept on writing vigorously, - but iistej 
with all their ears. *^ Nothing — nothing ! You vUl kn 
all soon/' 

'* But tell me, dear — tell me I*' continued Gertrude, taki 
her hand and caressing it. 

''Such is life!" exclaimed Miss Beverley, in a hoaT 
whisper. ** Gertrude," she added, " your mother, Lac 
Maud, wishes to see you the moment she leaves the dininj 
room." She then turned and went hastily to the door, fo 
lowed by Gertrude. As soon as they were outside, she seize 
her fair pupil by the wrist, and exclaimed with much excite 
roent, " We part I" and so saying, vanished down the passage 
and immediately afterwards was heard to lock and bolt he 
bedroom door with decisive energy. Gertrude pursued he 
way to the drawing-room. 

'^ My sweet child," siiid her mother, '^ sit beside me on the 
sofa." 

The young lady, in some agitation, seated herself, whilst 
her mother, taking her hand affectionately, began to criticise 
and alter the minutiae of her daughter's costume. " My dear 
creature, what a figure you are I Let me smooth your hair. 
Your collar is quite crooked. I wish that poor Lucy of yours 
would get better, or that you would give her up, and find 
another maid." 

" Mamma, I should be sorry to forsake her in her misfor- 
tune." 

" My love, your feeling on the subject is much to your 
credit. But if she refuses to get better, what is to be doue ?" 

'^ Well, mamma, she is an excellent servant, so civil and 
well-behaved— quite a pattern lady's -maid ! " 

** Paine says she is pert and inquisitive." 

" That means that she is yoimger, prettier, and cleverer 
than herself." 

" My dear," said her mother, " I desired Miss Beverley to 
request you to come to me, as I have something to Bay to you. 
Put your arm round my waist, dear. The fact is, Gertrude, 
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on mature reflection, I have decided to take jou out of the 
schoolroom, and, in short, introduce you to society." 
Gertrude turned crimson with surprise and pleasure. 
" Ah I you must learn a few things yet, my dear, though 
you have left the schoolroom. You must acquire composure, 
gentleness, command of countenance. That will do, love ; 
your kisses are too vivacious ; my dress is in disorder." 

Lady Maud stopped to restore her toilette to its wonted 
perfection, and then proceeded : " You speak French as well 
as can be expected for an untravelled Englishwoman, Italian 
passably. German you can read, I believe. I am pleased 
with your execution on the piano, and with your singing; 
further I don't know much about your acquirements, but I 
have confidence in Miss Beverley." 

There Ivaa a pause, and mother and daughter sat with their 
arms encircling each other's T^aist, pursuing for a moment the 
current of their own reflections. 

" You will now, of course, dine with us, dear, and accom- 
pany us in our calls, and visits, and gaieties, such as they are, 
in tins secluded comer of the world. Your allowance will be 
increased, and I shall write at once to town to Madame 
Alphonse to take your toilette in hand. It would be well if 
you read a few books of general information. The Quarterly 
ItevieWy Bowdler's Shakspeare^ some books of Travels — ^your 
&ther and I will look out a few. And I should hke you to 
read useful works: for example, Mrs. Loudon's Gardeni.ig for 
LadieSj and her Country Qompanion, And another nice 
book I know, Every Lady her ovm Dairymaid, in one 
volume." 

<< I will do all you wish, dearest mamma." 
** And here, love, is a small token of regard," added her 
mother, taking a small box fi:om an adjacent work-table. " It 
contains jewels: some of them your late lamented great- 
grandmother's, the Countess of Delafield ; some new : they 
are all, I think, prettily set and arranged. Embrace me, my 
love. And, by the by, I had forgotten an illuminated Sun- 
day Service Book, of which I beg your acceptance." 

It was elaborately got up. Three bright blue convolvuli 
and a sprig of nayrtle twisted round the margin of each page 
in violent convulsions. The capital letters shone like a blaSe 
of fireworks- 

Qertmde was aU gratitude, and commenQed ranaackinff her 
jewels, and commenting on them one by one. "^^''^^S ^^ 

c 2 
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" Oh, I wish Miss Beverley was here !" she cried. 

" Well, why does she not come ? She knows she is bIvtv 
welcome." 

" Oh, she has gone to her room, and locked the door /" 

*^ Positively it is dangerous to one^s health !'* said JLai 
Maud ; " I foresee another scene." 

" Shall I take her some tea, mamma?'' 

" Yes, anything — everything." 

Gertrude was hastening out of the room with a cup of tea 
when Lady Maud exclaimed, 

" By the by, Gertiude, has Lucy Weston everything she 
wants?" 

"We left word, you know, mamma, that she was to send 
for whatever ^he fancied, but she has only sent once for some 
jelly. 1 cannot help fearing the housekeeper must have been 
cross, or something of the kind." . 

'^ Well, my dear, I think it would be a kind and a right 
thing if you were to call on her yourself, and take a little 
baskttt of comforts for the poor girl." 

" Oh, I should like it above all things ! When may I go, 
mamma ? " 

" To-morrow, dear, if you like, at about twelve o'clock. 
But be careful not^ to go into the cottage. There may be 
infection." 

Gertrude now pursued her way to Miss Beverley's apart- 
ment. But that lady, after sitting on the rug opposite the 
iireless ^ate for some minutes in total darkness, had gradually 
come to the conclusion that she should find her situation 
pleasanter at the tea-table, with a lighted candle and a well- 
furnished tray before her. Accordingly, she had waylaid a 
wandering housemaid and signified her wishes, and, not being 
unpopular amongst the domestics, was very soon provided 
with lights and refreshment. ' She was about half way through 
her solitary meal, and was reading, for the third time, that 
valuable pamphlet, Pains and Provocations ; or, a Voice frdm 
the Schoolroom, which she had propped up against the sugar- 
basin, when a gentle tap was heard at the door, and a Toice 
asking if she would take a cup of tea. Miss Beverley's fece 
immediately assumed the Banshee expression, and, taking care 
not to rattle the tea-things, she answered in a sepulchral voice, 
" No, Gertrude — no, I want no tea : do not mind me." Ger- 4 

trude inquired if she might come in ; but Miss Beverley, 
having just taken a mouthful of buttered toast, thought it 
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more prudent as well as decorous to preserve silence, and 
Gertrude began slowly 'to walk away. 

Miss Beverley's better feelings, however, now prevailed, 
and, springing to the door, she Hung it open and exclaimed, 

" Gertrude, dear, I have tea, hot buttered toast, and an egg ; 
come in!" 

The next moment they were embracing each other, and 
shedding tears with that promptitude peculiar to the fair sex. 
Then, sitting down, they discussed the remainder of the tea 
and buttered toast, and talked over Gertrude's change of posi- 
tion and prospects. 

" Well," said Gertrude, " I dare say I shall find my time 
hang heavy enough on my hands, now I have done with 
lessons." 

" Oh I" rejoined her companion, " you will have new friends, 
new associations ; I shall be no one !" and Miss Beverley was 
in danger for a moment of relapsing into despondency. 

" Don't say so," said Gertrude, taking her hand ; " we will 
read books, play duets, sketch together, and you shall give me 
a good scolding now and then, as of old, to keep up your 
spirits.'* 

Miss Beverley smiled at her former pupil, with her eyes 
brimful of tears. 

" And," continued Gertrude, " we will walls together, and 
you shall talk to me of the past, and tell me some of those 
romantic stories you used to favour me with when we had had 
a good day. Why, where am I to find fiiends and new asso- 
ciations heraibouts, I should like to know ? There's no one 
really but half a dozen clergymen, and Sir Eliot Prichard, 
and the great coal-mine proprietor, and two or three distant 
squires." 

" You forget Mr. Nugent at the Manor-house." 

" The Manor-house Farm, you should call it, my dear," 
rejoined Gertrude. 

"It's a most mysterious place 1" exclaimed the romantic 
governess. "Depend upon it, there are some strange old 
stories about that house, and about the Nugents, and the 
ruins, and the old avenue. I shouldn't be at all surprised if 
the rick barton was haunted by a ghost 1" she added, with 
some solemnitv. 

" I cannot see anything romantic in a farmyard," answered 
Gertrude. 

" But, my dear, consider. Years ago, before you or I were 
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born, when those tnll ehns were thin, fracrile, tender eap] 
there stood, no doubt, a grand old picturesque mansion ii 
centre of those, park-like grounds. Doubtless, the Nu^ 
were wont, in those days, to issue forth with their armed 
tainers, and strike a gallant stroke for altar and for croivn. 

** Tm afraid they were Puritans!" exclaimed Gertri 
laughing. 

" Well, then, for freedom and for faith !" replied Miss Bei 
ley, rapidly adjusting her romantic visions to the exigencic 
prosaic history. 

" Wounded knights," she continued, " have been bo: 
bleeding up that avenue, lovely damsels have climbed the h 
to watch for father or brother or lover returning from i 
wars. I do hope Mr. Nugent will some day recover his po 
tion, repurchase all his ancestral estates, and be M.P. for t 
county. High Sheriff and Lord Lieutenant into the bargaii 
I think him so interesting ! He always looks as if he we: 
somebody who, for excellent reasons, thought it expedient i 
wear a temporary disguise." 

Gerti-ude now produced the jewels presented to her b 
Lady Maud, and due admiration having been lavished o; 
them, she bade Miss Beverley good night, and hurried to he 
bedroom. Here she occupied herself with arranging th< 
room afresh, altering the situation of chairs and tables 
changing books, distributing her ornaments in new situations. 
There was over the mantelpiece , a picture of a Madonna (a 
small copy of a Guido), and in front was placed an elegant 
little marble figure of Flora, scattering flowers round her. 
Gertrude took away the picture, and hung it in another part 
of the room, placing a copy of Beatrice Cenci in its place. 
Then she removed the Flora, and placed instead of it her new 
illuminated prayer-book, with two alabaster Cupids playing 
together on one side, and on the other a stuffed bullfinch 
under a glass case, trying to catch a faded butterfly. She 
seemed pleased with this arrangement, and completed the 
effect by a yasc of flowers at each end of the mantelpiece. 
Then decking herself in the whole of the jewels lately pre- 
sented to her by her mother, she stood before the looking- 
glass investigating her appearance for about ten minutes. At 
length an expression of weariness began to settle upon that 
pretty face, mingled with sell-reproach, and, taking off her 
ornaments, she rang abruptly, and retired to rest. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TWO PRISONERS. 

Miss Beverley was not far from the truth in assuming that 
Nugent's ancestors had been great people in their day. They 
had oipvued the land which he now rented, and a great many 
broad acres besides. Once an old manorial residence rose in 
varied but picturesque proportions upon the gentle slope of 
that wooded hill-side, towards which the avenue of elms> 
already described, formed a stately approach. Some heavy 
fines, inflicted for political offences under the agreeable regime^ 
of the Stuarts, followed up by an inroad of the sea that 
caiTied havoc over the low lands in the district, had shaken 
the stability and curtailed the resources of the family. The 
property was burdened with mortgage after mortgage, until 
the owners were little better than collectors of rent for the 
benefit of expectant creditors. 

When Nugent*s father succeeded to the possessions of his 
ancestors, he found himself a penniless gentleman, surrounded 
by an empty pageant of hill and dale, rich meadow and pro- 
ductive arable, the rent of which he never touched, and a 
fine old house decaying for want of repairs, which he could 
scarcely afford to kuep warm and habitable. His great aim 
and secret amldtion was byilegrees, however slowly, to pay 
off the debts that crippled and crushed the estate, and to 
come forth once more an independent man. He strove hard 
to conquer the difficulties bequeathed to him, but it was a 
severe and trying struggle. 

In the midst of it an accident happened, which at first 
siiiht appeared disastrous, but proved most beneficial. The 
Manor-house, in his absence from home, was set on fire 
through the carelessness of a servant, and completely gutted 
by the fianies that fed voraciously on its old wainscots and 
^^ ell-dried timbers, its roof of Spanish chesnut, its floors of 
polished oak. He was for a time prostrated by the accumu- 
lated misfortunes which beset him. But his istrong spirit 
speedily rallied. Some kind friends and relations urged the 
rebuilding of his house in its ancient style at any cost or 
sacrifice. He inquired drily how much they would contribute 
towayds the work, and W2^s very' shortly lefl alone to his 
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reflections. He drew &om the quarter where he had inv 
them half the savings of several years* steady self-denial 
frugality, employed this sum in completing the destructi< 
his house and erecting on the site of the old stables thci 
pretending abode we have briefly described, finally took 
his own hands a few hundred acres convenient to the he 
and turned farmer in sober earnest. 

The needy squire began to be transformed into the tliri^ 
yeoman. He married a lady, young, handsome, and 
educated ; for a lady, poor — for a &rmer's wife, tolerably ' 
off. Her sweet and gentle disposition soflened the harsh i 
of her husband's temper, and mitigated its natural austcr 
When Oliver, their only son, grew up to man's estate, the 
man summoned him into his private room, and put it to 1 
whether he would prefer to sneak and shuffle through life a 
pauper gentleman, or look the best man in the realm boldly 
the fiice as an upright independent yeoman ? 

Oliver's choice was soon made. The father and son cut 
the entail of the still burdened estate, sold the whole of 
except about 600 acres immediately around the house, ps 
their debts, and settled down on the unembarrassed properl 
now in every sense their own, and continued to £irm it wi 
activity and success. 

Anticipating the possibility of his son's gaining a highi 
position in society than himself, he thought it right that 01iv( 
should have an excellent education : an education that shouJ 
amply accord with any future improvement in his worldly cii 
cumstances. He did not indeed send him to either of th 
universities ; but a few years at a public school, and a year o 
two with an excellent tutor, proved suflicient for the objec 
in view. 

Three years had elapsed since the death of Oliver's parent! 
at the period when the present narrative commences ; but fo] 
some time before his Other's decease Nugent had assumed 
and carried on the management of the small estate stiU 
belonging to his faYnily. 

In addition to the freehold property, he rented two or three 
hundred acres of adjacent land, once liis father's, but since 
passed into the hands of strangers. 

The management of a farm of this extent requires expe- 
rience, ability, and vigour. Nugent possessed these quali- 
fications ; but he had one fault, by no means a rare one, he 
was a little too fond of his own opinion. He examined a 
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matter honestly, but when be bad made up bis mind bad 
difficulty in believing that be might possibly be mistaken. 
In practice be often gave up bis opinion, but it was rather in 
the spirit of a martyr than of a convert. 

Nugent was strongly and sincerely under the influence of 
religion. A little of a puritan, he was nevertheless a fairly 
loyal servant of the Church of England. A respect for disci- 
pline and order, an abhorrence of wrangling and confusion, 
were strong motives to retain him in a society in which the 
truth was substantially taught, even if occasionally infected 
by error ; a society comprising so many excellent and pious 
men, and extending over the length and breadth of the land 
so salutary an influence. 

The day afler Lady Maud's visit to the Manor-house Farm, 
Nugent, jast returned from his usual ride over the estate, 
threw the reins of his strong active Galloway to one of his 
men, and, entering the house, proceeded to a long low room 
which went by the name of the library; although, to say the 
truth, the few shelves, and those scantily provided with books, 
ranged round the room, did not impart to it a very literary 
aspect. 

You descended into it by three steps, and as the ceiling was 
of dark oak boards craaed by heavy horizontal ribs of the 
same material, remnants of tibe ancient mansion, the first 
impression received was not lively. The latticed window was 
indeed broad, but the level of the fioor being below the 
external ground, much, light was not admitted ; especially 
when the roses and honeysuckles had made their summer 
shoots, and hung over and beset the window on all sides, as 
if struggling to force their way in. The chimneypiece was 
composed of firagmentfi of carved stone ; two massive blocks 
on each side supporting a slab of sandstone, under which two 
corbels were inserted — weather-beaten faces of an unearthly 
expression, whose grim but dignitied severity was enhanced 
by a slight stain of sncioke arising from proximity to the fire. 
The furniture of the room was of a plain, almost meagre, 
description. The walls were covered with a cheap and sickly- 
boking paper; green l)aize was spread over the floor. Above 
the old chimneypiece hung the portrait of a lady of middle 
age, of a sweet and serious countenance, and quiet nobility 
of aspect. 

There was a cupbcard full of papers and account-books. 
Agaiiist one side of th^i room a gun or two, a brace of pistols. 
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a hunting-whip, and three ariclcnt swonls, of tl;e date 
epectivelv of Agincourt, tLe Armada, and the Co mm on wc 
irere suspended. The reraaming walls were ornanientt< 
an agricultural almanac mounted map-like on a roller, a ii 
come barometer, a portrait o!* a favourite horse, a cole 
drawing of various fungi and insects hostile to the jgrowi 
plants, five walking-sticks of various shapes and sizes, a: 
few book-shelves. On the chi;'nne3rpiece were two or t 
anall canvass bags containing samples of grain or 8eed, a si 
model of a drilling-machine, an antique snuff-box filled i 
copper caps, and a small paper parcel containing a sj>ecii 
of superphosphate of lime. The books on the shelves v 
pnncipallj on agricultural subjects, but there were a 
works of general instruction. A Greek Testament, Vir< 
GeorgicSf Hnsiod, two gigantic folic»s reposing one a-top of 
•other (one of them Scott's Comnutntary^ the other a Gn 
Lexicon), and a heap of dusty pamphlets, tracts, and venera 
Jiewspapers. 

Nugent entered, sat down to the table, pulled a huge d< 
tDvards him, and, placing his watch on one side of it, coi 
mcnced writing two or three letters- One of the letters \\ 
addressed to Sir Laurence Clinton, Bsrt., The Grotto, Coppic 
on-Shingle. It was a letter expressive of sympathy, u 
affected but cordial, with the old itnan on account of t] 
dangerous il1ne«a of his only surviv.tng son, a few monti 
before one of the handsomest and gayest habitues of Paris ai 
Florence; now, a weak and wasted invtdid, with hollow cheel 
and dreamy eye, drawn about in a bath-chair on sunny daj 
up and down the esplanade, his old £ither walking by h: 
;Bide and occasionally holding his hand. 

It is a delicate matter for any man to write a letter c 
(Condolence on an affliction which may produce a gren 
•change for the better in his own circumstances. But Nugen 
did not feel embarrassment ; he was sim pie and direct in u hn 
he took in hand ; was not vehemently in terested in the possible 
effects R^inald Clinton's death might liave upon his woiidJ\ 
fortunes, but sincerely grieved for the distracted father, and 
wrote accordingly. 

After giving some directions to one or two men who were 
waiting for him outside, Nugent, going- through the garden, 
and passing through a gate at the uppe r end, under some tnll 
fir-trees, was soon upon a breezy down overlooking his whol.^ 
farmstead to the left, and on the right giving a fine view cf 
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the broad, ever-changing sea: He pursued his way along the 
down, passing between clumps of gorse glowing with yellow 
blossoms, stunted hollies green and hardy, and twisted thorn- 
bushes bent all awry, and throwing out in one direction their 
crooked branches as if to escape from the prevalent wind 
which vexed them. 

« 

After stopping to converse with his shepherd — whom he 
found devouring bread and cheese on the Jee side of a wall, 
with some hundred sheep cropping the short herbage aroimd 
him — ^Nugent descended by a precipitous path into the valley. 
Here an irregular road wound, flanked on one side by pollard, 
elm, and ash, with here and there a thatched cottage of 
ancient aspect with its gable end turned towards the road. 
On the other side stretched an arable field, upon" which three 
ploughs were busily at work. 

This hamlet once belonged to the Nugents, but had long 
since come into other hands. Small as it appeared to be, 
three beer-shopa were conspicuous at intervals along the road, 
exhibiting, through the dirty panes of their lower windows, a 
row of pewter pots smeared with the dregs of the stupefying 
beer or poisonous cider which the owners retailed to their 
customers. . 

Nugent stopped at one or two of them, and entering re- 
mained there a few minutes. 

It had been for some time his habit to visit the sick and 
poor of his parish. He did this partly fi'om a kind and chari- 
table feeling ; partly because, as an overseer and churchwarden, 
he felt a satisfaction in ascertaining that the ratepayers' inter- 
ests were at the same time honestly protected. 

After paying visits, then, to a few poor people, Nugent 
proceeded along the. main road for a little distance until he 
came to a solitary cottage, with a thatched roof green with 
moss, in the midst of a good-sized but thoroughly neglected 
garden. The window of the ground-floor room had a broken 
pane, in which a battered old hat had been carelessly stuffed. 
He opened the rickety little gate leading into the garden, and 
walked up to the cottage along a path ankle-deep in weeds. 

He knocked, but, receiving no answer, or at least hearing 
none, tried to open the door, but found it locked. As he 
heard the noise of children inside, he knocked again, but still 
no notice was taken. He then looked through the window, 
removing for the purpose the old hat just mentioned. Upon 
a bed lay the fonn of a woman greatly reduced by sicknftsa. 
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She was not old, but was evidently very ill. There t 
article of furniture in the room except this bed, and an 
deal box that seemed to be used as a table. The b^ 
shabby enough ; but a new and substantial blanket 02 
with decent sheets, enveloped the sick woman. Tivo or 
young children, pale and in rags, were engaged in violent 
rolling about on the stone floor of the cottage. By the 
woman's side lay a thick asli twig, and occasionallj, a 
children came within roach, she would bid them be quiet 
at the same time seize the stick, and, with a feverish e 
strike at them. The little ones, thus admonished, -w 
scramble out of reach of their mother's arm, and, for a 
moments, cease their clamour, only to commence presc 
with fresh vigour. 

Nugent gazed for a few minutes on this painful scene ^ 
a look of anxiety and sorrow, as if grieving over what he 1 
and reflecting how he might best render assistance. Sudd< 
the children perceived him. All slunk into different con 
of the room, and one into the deal box. He spoke to the i 
mother. 

" Mrs. Harrill — Margaret, how do you feel to-day ? " 

" Main bad. Squire Nugent," answered the woman, 
have no peace." 

" I cannot get the door open," continued Nugent. 

" Ob, dear I " said the woman, " you see I sent Edward c 
for a loaf, and he locks the door, or maybe the bairns woi 
get into the road and be run over." 

" I fear they disturb you." 

" I can't say but they do that. Squire Nugent. Only, win 
Edward's at home he keeps them quiet enough, but when ] 
goes out they're all wild-Hke again." 

And the poor woman shook her stick feebly at the your 
urchin in the deal box, who was peeping out at " the gentleman, 

" And how does Edward go on ? " asked Nugent. 

" He is a blessing to me," said the woman, earnestly. " 
should have been dead before now if it hadn't been alonj 
of him." 

"Let us see — you receive a shilling a week from th 
parish?" 

" Yes, your honour — and it's too little. I'm not in povrei 
able to do with it: I'm not, indeed !" 

" My good woman, don't say so. 'Tis more than you have 
a right to expect. But here is Edward." 
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And a boy of about ten years old, carrying on one shoulder 
a quartern-loaf, entered the little garden. He was a slim and 
handsome child, with a thoughtful but almost gloomy counte- 
nance, and deep black eyes. He looked hard at Nugent, and 
then put his hand to his cap. Opening the door of the cottage, 
he went in, followed by Nugent, and, placing the loaf on the 
box, was immediately surrounded by all the children, whose 
eager looks showed that they were now anything but disposed 
to play. The boy produced a large pocket-knife, and began 
cutting the loaf into equal slices ; reserving a piece of the 
cnimb for the sick woman. Whilst the boy was gravely, and 
with strict justice, distributing the bread to the anxious 
claimants around him, Nugent conversed in a low voice with 
the mother. 

" You have not heard from any one about the boy, then?" 

" No, sir, not a word. Who's to care, sir, about such as 
he ? He's a love-child, and no one will claim such as he 1" 

" But how do you know ? " 

" The poon lady owned it to Harrill afore she died, at least 
so Harrill says: but he don't much like to talk of her, and 
would swear awful if I questioned him." 

" You say Harrill used to get plenty of money from some 
quarter or other when you first came here ? " 

"Plenty for all of usl" exclaimed the woman, flushing 
with shame aad excitement ; " but that wicked man wasted it 
shamefid." 

"At the beer-shop?" 

" Ay, ay ! — the most of it went that way, as the most of it 
goes now." 

" Well," rejoined Nugent, " you have acted a kind part by 
the boy." 

"I will do so as long as I have life left me; but 'tis he 
looks after me now. I should be dead were it not for he I " 

" You would be far better in the workhouse than in this 
wretched place: no quiet; no comfort." 

The woman shook her head emphatically. " I can't abide 
to lose my children : I have 'em here all day about me ; and 
it's cheerfiil-like, you see. And then there's Ned; I couldn't 
part with Ned." 

The poor woman now showed symptoms of hysterics, and 
Nugent thought best to drop his favourite topic of conver- 
sation with her — the advantages of the workhouse over her 
present miserable abode. 
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^' It your husband kinder now?** he asked. 

'^Much the same. He let me keep the blankets 
honour sent, but he changed away one of the 8he< 
drink." 

NugentV countenance darkened. '<I tell yon w^hat. 
garet, this must not continue. You had relief last weel^ 
the board; your husband is able to keep you off the ; 
if he chose to work ; and I shall pull him up at the 
justice meeting, and give him another month in the c 
gaol. He knows the way there now." 

Tears came into the woman's sunken eyes, but she 
too &tigued to say much more; and Nugent, afler a 
kind words of encouragement, rose from the edge of the 
where he had been sitting, put a packet of tea and sugar 
the boy Edward's hand, with a tract for him to rea 
Margaret, and then, shaking her by the hand, departed. 

He now struck across the fields until he reached the i 
road intersecting the valley, along which he proceeded ai 
a mile, until he came in sight of a handsome country- 
surrounded by pleasure-grounds, and a park which seeme 
have been recently composed by throwing several fields : 
one. Young trees were planted about in groups, fenced 
various ways to protect them against sheep and cattle 
belt of young plantation still too diminutive to stretch c 
the palings placed in front of it — fir, larch, beech, oak, 
huddled together, struggling for air and elbow-room — lii 
one side of the park. 

Not far from the lodge which formed the entrance into i 
park were two or three cottages. To one of these Nug( 
directed his steps. It was a decent-looking cottage, wit! 
large window looking into the road. This window contain 
a printed placard, announcing the fact that George Waste 
" Medical Professor and Scientific Herbalist," might be co 
suited daily from ten till four, and giving a long list of diseas 
that he professed to cure by means of the simple remedi 
which long experience and extensive familiarity with botai 
had suggested to him. ^'Consulting fee, two shillings ai 
sixpence. N. B. — Money returned if no relief afforde 
Mens Sana in corpore sano." The Latin quotation was 
masterly stroke of policy, and had conquered the scepticisi 
of many a country bumpkin, afler he had day after da 
fiattened his nose against the window-frame as he returne 
home from work, and marvelled whether the quack-docto 
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could do anything for " our Polly," or for the " old woman,'" 
or for " little Tommy." 

In addition to these medical announcements, there were 
one or two advertisements of a somewhat different character. 
For exaniple : — a half-sheet of paper contained samples of 
elaborate penmanship, -vvith an intimation under that George 
Weston wrote letters on any subject — whether to distant 
relatives and sweethearts, or to persons of rank and authority, 
from members of Parliament down to guardians of the poor — 
at the moderate charge of twopence a sheet. Furthermore, 
there was a notice that George Weston purposed delivering 
his usual monthly lecture at the ** Red Lion," at the hour 
of seven o'clock in the evening, on Monday next. " Subject — 
Evenings with the Necessarians ; or. Was Greenacre a mur- 
dered man ? Admission, one penny." 

At the door of this cottage Nugent knocked, and the door 
■was presently opened by Westton himself, the man mentioned 
in our first chapter, with his coat off and an open Bible in 
his hand. 

" How is Lucy ? " inquired Nugent. 

"Very weak, sir. Quite prostrate. Never saw her so 
bad. She has no more strength than a baby." And the man 
passed the sleeve of his shirt across his eyes. 

" You see, Mr. Nugent," he continued, " Pm too deeply 
interested to prescribe for her myself. I have called in 
Mr. Grierson, and he visits her daily. But he don't deny 
there's danger." 

" Well," observed Nugent, " I am glad you have a book in 
your hand which is our best companion in trouble. Do you 
read it to her?" 

" Ay, sir, every day. She says it does her good. And I 
believe it's a first-rate book for a sick-room, it's so full of 
beautiM thoughts ; though you know, Mr. Nugent, I api 
unable to admit its inspiration, and question its authenticity 
into the bargain." Nugent' looked deeply offended, and 
said — 

" I have no authority over you — none ^whatever. But at 
least, for your sister's sake, forbear to speak slightingly of the 
revealed word of God — of that Grod in whose hands your sister 
now is." 

" Sir, I meant no offence," answered Weston ; " I have a 
considerable respect for the Scriptures : you really misunder-, 
stand me." 
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Nugent said no more, but asked to sec liis sister, and 
up the stairs to the Bmall bedroom above. 

He found Lucy in a very low state, scarcely able U 
and soon took leave of her, after kindly pressing he 
As he descended the precipitous stairs, he heard confi: 
earnest whispers below. 

" I tell you he is up-stairs, coming down this very n 
you must go I" 

" George — be easy, be easy," replied a voice soi 
indistinct in its utterance. *^ I'm all right : I say I'm ai 
Give us a light, and a drink of summat cool." 

"Go, I say I" urged Weston. Just then, Nugent a 
in the room, and beheld a rough-looking, strong-buil 
who, resisting the efforts of Weston, had seated himi 
the fire, and sticking his pipe into the coals, commenced 
tobacco-smoke fi:om his mouth and nostrils in huge vc 
Recognizing in this half-drunken visitor Jack Harri 
husband of Margaret, Nugent looked at him with gra^ 
pleasure. The man, slowly comprehending who it was, 
stupid perplexity. " Put out that light ! " exclaimed Ni 
" there is a sick woman up-stairs." 

" The smoke will hurt your sister," he added, turni 
Weston, who was regarding Harrill with the strongest di; 
but nevertheless did not interfere. 

After a moment's delay, the man seemed sudden 
understand what was passing, and who spoke to him. 
jumped up and bolted out of the house, muttering a < 
between his teeth. 

" So," said Nugent, " you still cling to your mischie 
associates. Is it for the sake of such a man as HarrilJ, 
you have sacrificed my friendship and good-will ? " 

" I am the victim of circumstances," answered Westoi 
a low voice, whilst he pressed his hand to his brow. 

vHow Nugent would have replied we know not, for at i 
moment a sudden scream for assistance interrupted tj 
conversation. 

" Is it Lucy ?" cried Nugent. 

" No," said the other ; " it was in the road, outside.'* 

They rushed out of the cottage, and saw, about a hund; 
yards down the road, a young lady, in much terror and d 
tress, endeavouring to escape from the man Hai-rill, wJ 
whether in earnest or sottish jest, strove to possess himself 
a small flat basket she was carrying on her arm. This won 
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have been a very easy matter ; but the strings of the basket 
were entangled round her ivrist, and she was thus not only 
unable to extricate herself from his grasp, but was suffering 
real pain from the violent efforts he made to wrench the 
basket from her. Nugent shouted loudly to the man to let go 
his hold, and at the same time sprang towards him with a 
menacing gesture. 

His energy was not diminished on perceiving that the 
young lady was no other than Grertrude. 

The man let go the basket, and, turning full upon Nugent^ 
his face crimson with rage and excitement, yelled out — 

** Yes, yes — thou'rt the man that sneaked to my house this 
morning, and wants to clap me in quod again 1 In for a 
penny, in for a pound. So, here goes I" with which he seized 
a stone to fling at Nugent ; but, ere he could do so^ Nugent's 
strong hand had got him by the throat. The man was inflamed; 
but not disabled, by liquor; and his brute strength would 
have been formidable to an antagonist less resolute and less 
powerful than Nugent. A few seconds of fierce struggle, 
the two men swinging each other about the road amidst a 
cloud of dust, and then Harrill lay panting on his back, and 
Nugent kneeling on his chest to keep him down. 

Gertrude ran screaming to the lodge for aid. Now, the old 
lodge-keeper had in fact been watching the encounter from 
his bedroom window ; but prudently waited until Nugent had 
the upper hand before taking a decided part in the engage- 
ment. He hastily anticipated Gertrude's appeal, and issued 
forth from his den with an air of great determination, armed 
with an antiquated gun that might have been formidable if it 
had possessed a lock. 

* "Andrew! Help I Quick! Do you mean to let us be 
miu-dered in cold blood?" 

"I'm a coming, miss," replied the old man. "Don't be 
afeard. Keep holt of him — keep holt of him — I'm a 
coming!" 

Weston, hearing Nugient calling him, now emerged from 
his cottage, where he also had remained quietly ensconced 
during the contest. 

" Here, help me to secure this fellow, some of you ! Where 
have you been ? Why did you not stand by me ? " exclaimed 
?iugent. , 

" Lucy was frightened, and called me back. She was 
nearly off in a faint." 

D 
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HarriU meanwhile began to growl out assurances that 
gave in, that 'twas aU a joke, that he was main sorry, 
promised to be as quiet as a lamb. Nugent, therefore, sufTe 
him to rise, having taken the precaution of pinioning his a 
with some rope which the old inan procured. Then turn 
to Gertrude with an air of anxious concern, he asked 
whether she was not hurt and frightened ? 

That young lady, now that the excitement had passed, ' 
indeed pale and exhausted, and felt as if a good cry would 
her good. But she repressed her tears, and, taking Nugei 
arm, accepted his escort home. HarriU was left at the lod 
in charge of Weston and the old man. 

"Pray, tell me," said Nugent, "how this unfortun 
affair began." 

" Mamma sent me into the village," began Gertrude, " 
visit a poor person." 

"Your maid Lucy, no doubt?" interposed Nugent, whi 
his countenance exhibited real pleasure at the thought 
Gertrude's recollection of her. 

" Yes," replied Gertrude, slightly blushing, for she knew s 
had forgotten, or not thought it necessary, to call for nearlj 
week. " I was going to ask after Lucy, and give her sor 
little comforts the housekeeper put into that basket for me. 
generally send one of the maids," she honestly added, for si 
did not relish unmerited praise. " To-day I went myse 
partly because mamma wished it, partly because I was real 
anxious about the poor thing. Well, just as I got outside tl 
lodge gates, that fierce-looking man came and stood right i 
my way, and asked me to give him something to driuk. 
thought he had had to» much already, and tried to run bac 
to the lodge ; but he seized my basket, declaring it was tc 
heavy for me to carry. Then the string got twisted round m 
hand, and he puUed and pulled, and could not get it awaj 
and, searching with his other hand in his pocket for a knifi 
swore he would have the basket if he cut off my arm for it. 
had not screamed till that moment, but then I screame 
louder than I ever did in my life, and, to my inexpressibl 
delight, I saw you come out of that cottage, and rush to m; 
assistance!" 

" I wish the fellow had never come into the place. W 
must try and get rid of him." 

" You are very pale, sir," said Gertrude, looking compas 
sionately at Nugent. " I hope you are not hurt." 
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" Oh, it's nothing — nothing I " rejoined her companion. " Do 
you know, Miss Usherwood, why it is that Lucy's brother, 
George Weston, is so intimate with a coarse ruffianly fellow 
like Harrill ? It seems very strange." 

" Lucy is so mysterious about her brother," answered Ger- 
trude. " She never likes his name to be mentioned, and yet 
she seems tenderly attached to him. I have heard her say her 
brother hates Harrill, and thinks him a desperately bad cha- 
racter; so I was all the more alarmed when you called out 
that name in the struggle just now — for I did not know tiU 
then who it was." 

" And yet the two men are so much together," said Nugent, 
in an absent sort of way, as he and Gertrude advanced slowly 
along the carriage drive towards the house. 

" I am sure," said Gertrude, rather abruptly — " I am sure 
you are very much hurt ! You are so deadly pale. There is 
a seat yonder; pray, sit down and rest. Do not be afraid to 
lean on my arm, for I am very strong." 

And Miss Usherwood led Nugent, who, giddy and faint, 
felt wholly unable to make any reply, slowly towards the seat. 

" I am so very sorry," added Gertrude, her beautiftil eyes 
full of tears. " I was afraid you were hurt. Just smell this 
eau-de-Cologne ; it wiU refre^ yoti." 

But at this moment she felt her companion's arm, which 
was resting on hers, slide helplessly from her, and down went 
Nugent on the grass, in a jaunting condition. 

Gertrude's first impulse was to recommence the screaming 
process, but a moment's reflection suggested that she might do 
something more iiseful. So she bathed Nugent's forehead 
with eau-de-Cologne, and, undoing her basket, took out a 
flask of wine intended for Lucy Weston, and poured a little 
down his throat. Meantime the recumbent position, the cool- 
xuess of the grass, and these remedies combined, had a good 
deal revived Nugent. He was able to say, faintly, 

"I b^ your pardon, Miss Usherwood; I am sorry to 
frighten you so, and give you all this trouble." 

Miss Usherwood, however, could not say much in reply, 
for she was «ideavouring at that moment to bathe Nugent's 
temples without at the same time letting her tears fell on his 
fece, which she found rather difficult to manage. They were 
tears partly arising from compassion and partly fron\ all the 
agitation Ae had gone through. As for compassion, Nugent 
bad little need of anything of the sort. It seemed to him lying 
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tliere, helpless and faint, with so sweet a creature affbrdii 
him aid in the gentlest, tenderest manner possible, and. knov 
ing all the time that he really had been of service to Her in tJh 
encounter with HarriU — ^it seemed to him lying there, Gei 
trade bathing his temples and fanning his £ace ^th Iier hai 
that he had never been so happy in the whole course of hi 
life. He was decidedly annoyed whfen he felt himself getting 
better, especially as Gertrude no sooner perceived the deadlj^ 
paleness passing away, and his eyes losing their glazed languid 
expression, than she became suddenly aware of the singular 
appearance they must present to the uninitiated public. There- 
fore, placing the eau-de-Cologne within Nugent's reach, and 
driving away the sheep, who were now from all parts of the 
park approaching the spot with faces expressive of grave ciu*io- 
sity, Gertrude hastened homeward as ^t as she could to fetch 
assistance. 

The fact was, that Nugent in his rough encounter with 
Harrill had received a severe kick on the ankle, the pain from 
which was so great, that, having sustained it with rigorous 
determination as long as he could, in the hope of enabling 
Gertrude to reach home without delay, nature at length gave 
i^y, and he sank jointing to the ground in the manner 
described. 

hi a few minutes Nugent foimd himself lifted into a low 
pony-carriage of Lady Maud's that chanced fortunately to be 
at the front door when Gertrude reached the house; and, de- ^ 
spite his remonstrances, driven, not to the Manor Farm, but 
up to Beaumont House, from which they were not now more 
than a couple of himdred yards distant. Here he was half 
carried and half supported (for the attempt to walk imme- 
diately brought back the sensation of &intness) into the en- 
trance hall, and placed upon a luxurious sofa. At his first ap- 
pearance there was a general rush of the domestics to tender 
their aid ; amongst them the housekeeper — bearing a bottle 
containing, at a low estimate, a gallon of home-made vinegar 
— was particularly conspicuous. Paine and the upper house- 
maid hovered round him, contending for the honour of present- 
ing him with a smelling-bottle of the size of a thimble. In 
the backgroimd loomed two or three figures carrying jugs of 
water, which they seemed extremely desirous of emptying 
over his head ; whilst the butler's voice was heard proclaim- 
ing, in accents of authority, that " The right thing for the 
gentleman is a wine-glass of brandy * neat.' '* Ladjr Maud, 
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however, soon arrived on the scene, and the crowd imme- 
diately melted away as if by magic. She was infinitely kind 
and soothing, thanked him in ^ low voice, while she arranged 
the cushions for his head to rest on, for his heroic conduct in 
defence of her dearest child — conduct she should never cease to 
be grateful for; assured him that Mr. Grierson the surgeon had 
been sent for, that a room was preparing for him, that Mr. 
Usherwood and herself could not possibly allow him to leave 
the house, that common humanity forbade it, that the feelings 
of gratitude pervading the whole household ,would recoil from 
such a preposterous idea. So Nugent made up his mind to 
succumb, 'and somehqw or other rather approved of the 
arrangement. 



CHAPTER IV. 



DEATH IN THE COTTAGE. 



Mr. Usherwood is sitting over his wine in the Jarge well- 
fumished dining-room of Beaumont House. An elegant but 
not profuse dessert is spread on the table before him ; his 
hands are clasped over his knees, his head is slightly bowed ; 
he is in the attitude of one endeavouring to concentrate his 
thoughts upon a subject he does not entirely comprehend. 

This gentleman inherited a handsome fortune from his 
fother, amassed in mercantile pursuits. As soon as he was 
Ips own master, Mr. Usherwood rehnquished business, and 
devoted himself to enjoying the wealth collected by the up- 
right industry of a whole life. He had been advised by one 
best qualified to advise liim (his father) not to abandon busi- 
ness, but, if only for the sake of occupation, to adhere to it 
for some time longer. Mr. Usherwood could not entirely 
acquiesce in this view of the subject. He bought land ; built 
a house ; married a lady of rank and beauty ; enjoyed the 
good things he owed to the labours of another ; and exchanged 
a life of vigour and activity for one of effeminacy and self- 
indidgence. He grew sleek and indolent, curious in port- 
wine, partial to side dishes, acquired a weakness for the most 
comfortable comer by the fireside, was invisible of a morn- 
ing til> ten o'clock, took a solemn after-dinner nap of an 
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liour'a duration, and read daily the whole of tlie ad-vert I 
ments in the Times, He lounged through life in His am 
arm-chair, hke a large oyster in its nether shell . 

On the present occasion Mr. Usherwood was not aloi 
Gertrude had quitted the room ; but Lady Maud, as "was h 
-wont when there was any important matter to discuss, n 
niained at the table, and, in a low, sweet voice, thus addz^sse 
her husband, — 

" My love, what you say contains, as it always does whei 
you choose to exert yourself, much truth. Under ordtnari 
circumstances I should be disposed to adhere to the lat'sse? 
faire principle, and not precipitate, even in the gentlest 
manner, an affair of this nature " 

"Well, now, your measures seem to me," exclaimed Mr. 
Usherwood, " what I call strong — decidedly strong I " 

" But," proceeded Lady Maud, calmly waving her sniaJI 
white hand to deprecate interruption, " in our present uneasy 
position, with the shares of the Rentworth Grand Junction 
Railway twenty-five per cent, below their original value, and 
still, I fear, incHned to drop " 

Mr. Usherwood groaned, and helped himself to a glass of 
port. 

" Still, I fear, inclined to drop lower and lower, I feel I 
must make an effort for my dear child's sake. Consider for a 
moment what would be our feelings if worse trials should 
come upon us — reduced fortime and declining years — and we 
should see our darhng penniless and unmarried!" 

" Poor dear !" said Mr. Usherwood ; "poor thing — and she 
brought up in such luxiuy I " 

" Our affairs, ray love, are not in a pleasant state." 

" I know it, Maud — I know it now I You opened my eyes. 
Would I had always taken your advice I Oh ! those rascally 
railways — those man-traps for the imwary — ^why did I meddle 
with them ? " 

" My dear, I am not free from blame in this matter. I 
urged you to take a more active part in society and politics. 
You thought to surprise me by joining the Rentworth Eaihray 
speculation, and repairing our finances whilst you won my I 

approbation. If you had consulted me :" 

"Ah!" said her husband, "I was a presumptuous block- 
head ! If I had consulted you before I took my two hmidred 
shares, and put my name down as a director I Yes— yes, I 
was tenderly led by the nose 1" 
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" Don't fret, dear," said Lady Maud, rising up and imprint- 
ing a gentle kiss on his forehead, darkened by an uncustomary 
frown ; " it is no use brooding over the past." 

" Maud, dear, what would become of me but for you ? " Jie 
repUed, presamg her hand, which she then quietly disengaged 
from his grasp, and, sitting down, continued her conversation. 

" Our guest is a most eligible man in every respect — a gen- 
tleman, a Christian, and a descendant, as I before said, of the 
Tyrrells of Bichai-d the Third's time." 

" But at present destitute of much cash." 

'^ My dear, I have reason to believe he has saved, and has 
invested what he has saved." 

"In the Rentworth Grand Junction Railway?" asked. 
Usherwood. 

" No, my dear — a solid investment. And then, as I have 
before said, there is all the Clinton property actually on the 
brink of fedling into his hands ! " 

" But, my dear, I must bargain for one proviso. I must, 
indeed I " And Mr. Usherwood resumed his concentrated 
attitude, and summoned a really resolute expression into his 
countenance. " I must not have my little girl's inclinations 
forced. I will not permit it. I put my absolute veto upon it." 

And then, his warmth rapidly cooling as he met Lady Maud's 
glance, he added, " I would really prefer it should not be done, 
my clear ; — ^please don't, my dear — I ask it as a fiivour, merely 
as a favour, my dear." 

Lady Maud smiled graciously and replied, " Dear Richard, 
do you think I am going to act the haughty countess of the 
days of chivalry, and drag ray beloved cllild to the altar by 
the hair of her head ? I am convinced she likes our friend." 

" Why, she has not spoken to him half-a-dozen times !" 

" My dear, so much the better. We are always inclined to 
feel most interested in those whom we see the least, but of 
whom we hear the most. Miss Beverley admires our guest 
beyond everything ; thinks liim charming, noble, mysterious, 
and I don't know what. And she tells Gertrude all the good 
he does in the parish, and how kindly he looks after his men. 
So Gertrude thinks him the beau ideal of the country gentle- 
man ; but then, poor dear, she has seen very few others as yet, 
Xhat's true I" 

" My dear, she may admire him, but nothing more." 

" I have my own opinion, mj love," rejoined Lady Maud ; 
'* leave things to me." 
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"Tliia adventure of to-day yxii^ cortmnly i>i 
> Iwr huhhand. 

4 ** Provick-ntial, indwil !" npinvd Lady Ala«<i 

r At that monuiit the butler ontc-ixHl the rcM.>i 

rxolaimed, ** If you pleu«e, my hidy if you j>J 

I olFl he^H escaped !" 

"What, Mr. Nugent?" aakcd UahcrwootL 

Lady Maud bhiHhed. 

"The man, nir, who insulted our yoiingr ha 

Ifarrill, my lady ** 

** Oh, the wretch !" cried Lady Maud. ^' W 
Colonel Clair, and afik him to order the constnl) 
}»ursuit. I wij<li thoy could lodge him safe in ga<>/. 
" Let U8 have coffee, William ; and I should J 
frlasa of maraschino, William," interrupted Mr. I 
** And, William, bring me the supplement of the 
have not quite finished it." 

They withdrew to the drawing-room, where JVi 
discovered, endeavouring with imperfect succe^ss to w 
tiie room, supporting himself on two chairs. 

He exclaimed, in a tone of some excitement, " . 
could ride my gray pony, if you would kindly send i 
to the ferm for him. Lady Mand !" 

" Dear Mr. Nugent, you must be out of your senses 
must not move an inch from that so& till you go to bei 
ought to be — allow me to suggest— at an early hour." 
** My love," she added to Mr. Usherwood, who ha 
ibrtably establislied himself on Nugent's sofa; '^m 
Tou wUl find the m^m-chair yonder a great deal moi 
vement," 

Nugtnit, who w«H HutTering much pain, was not sorry 
^um« hw |Jmv, which Mr, UsherAvood relinquished witj 

.J^n:::- ite;:. "^-^^ ^>^"'- -^ -^^ ^- ^' 
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there was nobody to be found in the lodge but the old man 
tied to the leg of the table, and gagged 1" 

" And has Weston disappeared, too, then ? '* 

" No, he came back just after the constable had released 
Andrew. The story is, that Harrill prevailed on him to go 
and let his wife know what had happened, as he said the shock 
would kill her if it was told her on a sudden. So Weston 
looked to see if the cord was fa^t round the fellow's arms, and 
tied another knot or two, and then starts off. Directly he is 
gone, Harrill slips his arms out of the cord, seizes the old 
man, gags him, ties him in a heap to the leg of his own table, 
and then makes oiF as fast as he can ! " 

" Eather suspicious behaviour of this Mr. George Weston," 
said Lady Maud; " Paine never liked him." 

" It was very kind, at all' events, to go and tell the poor 
sick wife," interposed Gertrude. 

" Paine never liked Weston," again observed Lady Maud. 
" I have found out, my dear," she added to Gertrude, " that 
he quarrelled with the servants ; and this is the reason he has 
not come lately for anything for Lucy. He was shown into 
the servants' hall whilst Paine went for some jelly, and what 
should he do but commence arguing with the coachman, a 
very steady man^ and a conservative both in politics and reli- 
gion. 1'he footman and some of the maids joined the contro- 
versy ; so, when Paine returned, the whole place was in an 
uproar, and Paine was obliged to tell Weston, civilly, you 
know, and as it were in confidence, that he was nothing more 
nor less than an * Atheist.' This so affronted Weston that he 
left the house in a rage, and vowed he would not enter it again 
unless Paine made him a written apology ! " 

" I am not much surprised at this," said Nugent. " I rather 
took him by the hand when he first came ; but he had a sad 
love for getting people about him and speechifying to them 
on religion and politics. I set my face against this ; but he 
would persist, and at length estabhshed at Okenham and other 
places roimd, what he called a * philanthropic club,' where he 
gave penny lectures and spouted to his heart's content. He is 
clever, enough, knows something about medicine, and would 
make a good farrier or veterinary, but love of excitement will 
not let him rest." 

" That's the blessing of a free country !" exclaimed Mr. 
Uaherwood. " What's the use of your Boards of Health, and 
.that sort of tiling? Why, a fellow like, this is a»walking pea- 
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tilence ! Talk of removal of nuisances, indeed ! Bah I 
Mr. Usherwood folded up the Times with severe energy. 

Lady Maud now insisted that Nugent should retire to : 
a^id accordingly the butler and the coachman of " conserva 
views" were summoned, and with their assistance he 
helped out of the room and upstairs to bed. 

Nugent did not pass a very tranquil night. In addition 
the novelty of the situation and the change of scene, his ar 
became more painful ; and, to check the tendency to inflf 
mation, he occupied himself every now and then in apply 
the lotion prescribed by the surgeon — ^a ceremony not favo 
able to regular slumbers. 

Next morning, however, the surgeon looked so exceedin 
cheerful over the injured ankle, that Nugent thought eve 
thing must be most satis^tory, although he felt as if his f 
was slowly roasting before a moderate fire. 

" Well, sir, how is it? " asked Nugent. 

" Why," replied the surgeon, Mr. Grierson, with a bri^ 
smile, " it's exceedingly bad. We must keep you in b< 
sir, and leech you." Nugent tried to look disappointed. J 
said he had thought to get back to his farm that evening 
latest. 

" That would be imprudent," said Mr. Grierson; " scarce 
judicious." 

" But," asked his patient, " why so ? Would there I 
much risk ? " 

Mr. Grierson, bending forwards with an agreeable expre 
sion of face, as if imparting in confidence some very pleasii 
intelligence, answered, " Merely, sir, that I think you won 
probably lose your leg ! We should have to operate, sir." 

And, so saying, he made a rapid little flourish with h 
closed right hand, as if he was performing a private rehears 
of the surgical performance alluded to. Nugent had not 
word more to say; and Mr. Grierson, with a joyous eye an 
a promise to look in that evening, quickly stepped out of th 
room. 

The leeches proved so efiicacious, that Nugent felt better i: 
an hour or two, and partook of tea and dry toast on an elegan 
silver salver, borne by the fair hands of Paine herself, Tvhc 
after knocking three times at the door, and three times receir 
ing Nugenfs invitation to enter, coyly opened it, and ap 
proached the bedside with the hesitation of a skirmisliin| 
force advancing into an enemy's country. 
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Presently aftei'wards came a low whispering and shuffling 
of feet outside the door, followed by a knock, and then Mr. 
Usherwood entered the room somewhat impetuously, as if 
dexterously impelled from behind. Recovering himself with 
an effort, he adopted a sick-room walk and attitude, and ap- 
proached the bedside partially on his toes, with a fiice of mfld 
anxiety, and making an abominable cresddng with his shoes. 
He spoke little, and that in set sentences, as if learnt by rote 
the same morning; then pressed Nugent's hand, shuddered 
at the dry toast and tea, and creaked out of the room. 

After these interruptions Nugent fell asleep, and did not 
wake for some hours, when he found the day drawing to a 
close. Outside his window he heard the voices of the young 
ladies, and, managing to get across the room, cautiously looked 
through the shutters, and beheld Gertrude and her sister 
engaged in gathering ilowers. She had a bnlliant colour, for 
she was fresh from a long walk, and looked unusually pretty 
in her cottage bonnet and smart little apron with pockets in it. 
After gazing at her some time, Nugent fancied he heard a 
noise at the deor, and scrambled back to bed with an air of 
guilty precipitation. A few minutes elapsed, and three solemn 
knocks were heard at the door, with a pause between each. 
Nugent, having three times replied " Come in ! " the form of 
Paine became visible, and gradually invested the bed, bearing 
a tray on which was soup, a decanter of iced water, a second 
instalment of dry toast, and a tastefully arranged bouquet of 
flowers. Having deposited the same on a table by the bed, 
Paine withdrew. Nugent, we fear, did not much care for 
flowers I but on the present occasion he seemed to take to 
them more kindly, and held the tiosegay in his hand fur a 
few minutes in deep meditation. He then put them on the 
pillow beside him, and condescended to take some soup. 

Soon the gathering gloom of twilight began to settle upon 
the scene around ; the distant, mufflt-d noises of a large house 
subsided more and more, and all was silent except the sounds 
of gentle merriment in the not far-off drawing-room, where 
Lady Maud and her daughters and Miss Beverley were sitting ; 
sounds which spoke of a pleasant home, and social affections, 
and the sympathies of hearts that trust in each other, and 
vibrate in unison with every change and chance of daily life. 
Nugent's mind reverted to his own vacant and solitary dwell- 
ing, and he could not deny there was something melancholy 
in the contrast. His imagination roved over the farm and 
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over the homestead, and over the Manor House itself, I 
fehrunk back, as it were, from entering that sitting-roo 
once lighted up by the presence of those he loved, but now 
silent, so perpetually the same. He almost felt a distaste : 
the home of his youth, solemn and quiet within, busy a 
clamorous without. 

Several days elapsed before the imexpected, yet not who! 
unwelcome, guest at Beaumont House was so far recover 
as to be able to put his foot to the ground; and, as long 
this was the case, Mr. Grierson gaily but emphatically forba 
his removing to his o'wn residence. Nugent was uneasy 
being thus condemned to extort hospitality from those to whc 
he by no means desired to be under any obligation ; yet w 
almost siirprised to find himself soothed and gratified by La( 
Maud's kind offices, and gravely asked himself whether, aft 
all, she was not a lady of genuine kindness of heart, and gre 
discrimination of character ? 

Every morning his bailiff called upon him for instructior 
and reported the state of things at the farm. Next M 
Usherwood paid him a visit of a few minutes' duration, ar 
talked invariably and exclusively of agricultural matter 
having got up the subject out of the Gardener's Chronic 
expressly for the occasion. Then the butler made his appea: 
ance with a bill of fare from the housekeeper's room, out < 
which he was invited to make a selection for his own prival 
benefit. Various books and newspapers were conveyed 1 
him, and piled upon a table by his sofa. Mr. Usherwoc 
fished out, for his recreation, an agricultural book or tw 
from the library, about a century old, which described a newl 
imported tree, termed the larch, and spoke doubtfully of tli 
possibility of turnip culture anywhere but in gardens. I 
the evening tea was brought to him, and every day a prett 
bouquet of flowers was placed upon the tray. Soon aftei 
wards. Miss Beverley sat down to her piano in the adjoinin 
room, and sang one or two of her best songs, with the chari 
table intention of cheering his spirits ; but hearing on 
^ evening from the girls (who had ascertained it from Paine^ 
that at that precise time Mr. Nugent made a point of in 
dulging in half-an-hour's slmnber, she relinqidshed the prac 
tice, and for the rest of that particular evening was deep ii 
A Voice from the Schoolroom^ upstairs in her bedroom. 

It was about a week afler Nugent's arrival at Beaumon 
House, The day was fine, and Miss Beverley and Gertnid< 
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started for a walk. Lady Maud insisted on Gertrude's never 
leaving the grounds wi^out an escort in the shape of one 
of the men-servants, as long as the formidable Harrill was at 
•large. On the present occasion, it fell to the lot of our 
respectable friend the coachman to discharge this duty, to 
which, as he informed the groom and footman in confidence, 
he made no sort of objection, seeing it was his young lady; 
" otherwise," he added, with a portentous shake of the head, 
" his principles would have stood in the way of any such a 
thing." 

The ladies then sallied forth, followed at a short distance 
by the coachman, whose deportment was one of gentlemanly 
resignation. After traversing several fields, and once forcing 
their way through a broken hedge, a feat which the coachman 
performed with some difiSculty, at the expense of a slight 
scratch on the nose, *but without moving a muscle of his 
countenance, they sauntered along a pleasant shady lane, till 
they came to a gate, where Miss Beverley suddenly stopped, 
and exclaimed, " This is Mr. Oliver Nugent's farm, I do be- 
lieve 1 Why, how curious we should have got here ! " 

Now the good governess, her romantic little head being 
just now ftill of the aforesaid Mr. Oliver Nugent, was guilty, 
we are sorry to say, of a trifling want of straightforwardness 
in that exclamation. She had been careiully steering for the 
Manor Farm for the last half-hour of their walk. 

" Don't the old elms in the avenue look as if they were 
moving in perpetual procession in quest of the fine eld mansion 
that was burnt down ?" continued Miss Beverley. 

" I only know," exclaimed Gertrude, " that I am very tired 
and thirsty. Could one get a drop of water at the house 
yonder, or was it all used to put out the fire ? " 

They entered the field, and reached the lawn ; sending 
John to procure a glass of water, whilst they walked about and 
admired the pleasant garden and grand old trees adjacent. A 
prim old lady, in costume something between a Quakeress and 
a female pew-opener, issued from the house bearing the glass 
of water, with the addition of wine and biscuits. Gertrude 
exclaimed, in a low voice— 

" Why, here's the great-grandmother of all the Nugentsl" 

The old lady, who was apparently Nugent's housekeeper, 
pressed them to come in and rest. Entering the drawing- 
room, they sat down on two of the thirteen chairs ranged 
round the table ; whilst John was prevailed upon to try 
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Squire Nugent's home-brewed in the housekeeper's roo 
As the two ladies were respectfully peeping into one of t 
thirteen books distributed over the table, they were startl 
by the sudden ringing of a bell, and presently overheard t 
following conversation in the hall: — 

"What's your business, little boy? What's your buj 
ness?" 

•* Oh, please, ma'am, I want Mr. Nugent !" 

It was the voice of a boy, and seemingly of a boy scal- 
able to speak for breathlessness. 

" Squire Nugent is not here, little boy. He is on a vis 
to Beaumont House." 

" Oh, what shall I do ? " said the boy ; " it will be too late ! 

" What will be too late?" rejoined the housekeeper, rath( 
peevishly. " What is it you want with Squire Nugent ? " 

" Mother wants him — she's dying I" was all the boy cou) 
answer. 

"Oh!" answered Mrs. Finchley, ** I think I know yo 
now. You've come for soup and wine, haven't you ? Bu 
you're in such a heat, I didn't know you. And is poc 
Margaret going? Well, 'tis all for the l^est, little boy; k 
me tell you that ! " 

The boy did not seem to take this consolation very kindlj 
but stood the picture of. despondency, with his eyes fixed oi 
the ground. 

" I tell you what I'll do for you, little boy. I'll go and se 
Margaret myself. I will, indeed ! " 

And Mrs. Finchley began to tie on her head a capaciou 
head-dress, bearing some resemlilance to a bonnet. 

" That won't do I " said the boy, sullenly. " She don't wan 
you." 

" Well — and how do you know that, pert little boy?" saic 
Mi's. Finchley, shaking her head at him, and looking quite 
awfiil in the head-dress she had just donned. " How do you 
know that? Don't you think a poor dying creature might 
be glad to see even a poor old woman like me?" And the 
head-dress waved to and fro in the dim passage, like some 
vast bird about to descend upon its prey. 

The boy felt, inclined to cry, but would not; and added, — 

" The parson's with her." 

"Well, and that's better than nothing,^' answered Mrs. 
Finchley, somewhat more gently, for she began to discover 
that the boy was in great distress. " Mr. LowiU is a kind 
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soul, I must say ; though he's three parts a Papist. Here, 
you cotoe in and take a cup of tea. Well, if you won't, I 
can't help it. But as for Squire Nugent, you ought to know, 
better tlian I do, that he can't move, because of the kicks 
and blows that bad man HarriU gave him." 

" I was running to Beaumont House when George "Weston 
met me, and asked what I wanted the squire for, and said 
he thought the squire had gone home, and so I came back 
here." 

The two ladies now came out of the drawing-room, and 
spoke kindly to the boy, who, gaining a littl^ confidence, 
explained that Margaret was near her end, and had some- 
thing on her mind she wished to tell Nugent. 

" I've no friend in the world but she!" said the boy, as, 
melted by the gentle voices and looks of the two young 
women, the tears rolled down his cheeks fast but silently. 

" Let us go to her," said Gertrude ; and, Miss Beverley at 
once assenting, they started for the cottage, the boy going first 
to show the way. At the little garden-gate in front of the 
cottage, a bony-looking horse, covered with foam and dust, 
was fastened. 

** That's Mr. Grierson's horse," said Miss Beverley. The 
boy, after looking back, ran across the garden into the cottage, 
and, as he opened the door, the loud wail of several of the 
children burst upon the ear. Miss BeVerley laid her hand 
on Gertrude's arm, and said, " My dear, remember I Your 
mother. Lady Maud, has forbidden your entering cottages 
without her express permission." 

" That was when I was a child: I am now old enough to 
judge for myself;" and, so saying, the young girl opened the 
little gate with an energy that nearly shook it off its well- 
worn hinges, and hastened towards the cottage. At the door 
she was met by the surgeon, whose coimtenance was so much 
graver, or we should say so much less cheerful, than usual, 
that she scarcely recognized him. 

" This is no place for you, Miss Usherwood !" he exclaimed, 
in a low voice. " I must beg you will not enter." Gertrude, 
however, followed by Miss Beverley, persisted in entering; 
but stopped, after taking a few steps into the room, as if awe- 
struck. Upon the bed lay the corpse of Margaret; her 
countenance pale as marble, but free from any trace of pain. 
Indeed, after the anxious expression the living face usually 
wore, its present aspect seemed mild and peaceful. A clergy- 
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man stood by the bedside, and gazed through his tears up< 
the handsome, though lifeless, features of the form stretch^ 
on the bed. Struggling round, and endeavouring to reach ai 
touch their mother's corpse, were three young children, i 
crying dismally. The boy Edward had caught up a ibur 
child, the youngest of them, and, sitting on a low stool, ho 
him on his lap, and tried to pacify his cries. 

"Oh, what will become of these little ones?" asked Gej 
trude. 

Mr. Lovell, the cleryman, looked with a sorrowful glanc 
at the groug round the bed, and for a moment said nothiDj 
He was a good-looking young man, with clear gray eyes an 
a thoughtful expression of countenance. There was some 
thing, though you scarce knew what, quaint in the fashion < 
his dress, which was scrupulously neat and well made. 

" I have oflfered the lad to take him home and keep hii 
till he could earn his bread," at length answered Lovell, " bi 
he will not leave the little ones." 

" They must all go into the House," said the surgeor 
kindly but emphatically ; " that is their proper place." 

Gertrude, not knowing what the House meant, and confuse 
by the scene around, gave all the money she had about her t 
Lovell, and asked him to lay it out for them. 

Miss Beverley hoped she made a "happy end." 

Lovell, thanking Gertrude in a low voice for her kindness 
turned to Miss Beverley, and replying to her question, said— 
" Pardon me, but I should wish to be excused alluding to ou; 
departed sister's last moments, except in strict confidence, 
would only state this much, that I felt warranted in utterin^ 
the absolution over her, and I believe she died a sound mem 
ber of our beloved Church." Miss Beverley was puzzled, anc 
set him down as a Papist and a disagreeable young man. 

Margaret had derived from Lovell's visits the chief conso- 
lation that had chequered the last years of her apparently 
disastrous lot. She did not understand half he said, or all 
that he read to her ; but there was something in his soothing 
voice, and in the sympathy showing itself in his every look 
and gesture, that gave a deep meaning to all she did under- 
stand. 

Gertrude and her companion now left the cottage, and 
found outside Mrs. Finchley and the coachman. The latter 
was gazing into the interior of the cottage through the little 
window, raising himself on tiptoe by resting his hands on the 
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sill, and occasionally interrupting his observations, in order to 
rub his eyes violently with the cuffs of his coat, forgetting for 
a time the dignity of his profession as a coachman, and a con- 
servative of moderate principles. Mrs. Finchley, adorned 
with her capacious bonnet, and bearing a huge basket, con- 
taining everything apparently that could possibly be needed— 
from baby-linen to beef-tea — looked positively tremendous, 
like some genie in an Arabian Nights' tale, at first sight 
malignantly hostile, who ends (nobody knows why) in being 
extravagantly benevolent. As the ladies took their departure 
through the garden-gate, Mrs. Finchley bustled into the cot- 
tage, and commenced distributing buns, stockings, and religious 
tracts with extraordinary rapidity ; not forgetting to present 
Lovell and the surgeon with one or two of the latter article, 
selected with as much regard to their appropriateness as cir- 
cumstances permitted. John, the coachman, ventured in after 
her, and thrust a shilling into the boy's hand, with a grunt, 
which would have expanded into a consolatory observation, 
only he found he was in imminent danger of bmrsting into 
tears, and therefore made a rapid retreat into the garden. 

" How is Lucy ? " asked Gertrude of Mr. Griersop, who was 
just mounting his bony steed. 

" Lucy ? what Lucy ? " answered that gentleman, fumbling 
in his memorandum-book. " I have five Lucys on my list — 
two in the House, three out. Oh I to be sure ; you mean 
Weston? — she's better. I think she'll do. I saw her this 
morning, and I only wdsh I had .as many guineas as I have 
ridden miles since then ! This is a large union. Miss Usher- 
wood ! " 

And with a deep groan, but a broad smile on his coimte- 
nance, the surgeon bowed, spurred his steed, and was soon out 
of sight. 



CHAPTER V. 

SIR ELIOT PRICHAPwD. 



LovELL called at Beaumont House next day, and gave Nugent 
full particulars of Margaret HarriU's decease. It had been 
predpitated by the fHght given her on hearing the news of 
Nugent's encounter mth Harrill. Exaggerated accounts in 
the first instance reached her, and told with severe force upon 

£ 
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her sickly frame. It was her earnest wish to speak to N 
on some subject near her heart. The boy Ed ward disco 
what was on her mind, and, as we have seen, started ibi 
search of him. 

Nugcnt's first wish was to take Edward into his ser 
but Lovell assured him that the lad angrily refused t 
separated from the children. 

Lovell was asked to stay dinner, as a few friends wen 
pected, and Nugent had also been permitted to join the p 

Nugent could with difficulty walk, even with the aid 
good stick, so was scarcely competent to hand a lady i 
dinner ; but it was settled, after much debate, that he sh 
be safely seated at the dinner-table before the guests ent 
the room. It had rather a solemn appearance, this spectac 
a gentleman already seated, and put Gertrude in mind of 
skeleton at the table of an Egyptian feast. Nugent was in 
duced, with as much ceremony as circumstances allowed 
Sir Eliot Prichard, who was the lion of the party. With 
rest of the guests, Mr. Rubbley the great mining propri€ 
Colonel and Mrs. Clair, Mr. Lovell, and other residents in 
neighbourhood, Nugent was well acquainted. 

Sir Eliot Prichard was a gentleman who had recently g 
ceeded to a large property in an adjoining parish to Okenh; 
He. was a man of large views and philosophic principle! 
consistent advocate of toleration, liberal in politics, but 
slave to party — at least, this was the character he wis] 
people to attribute to him. However this may be. Sir E. 
Prichard seemed tolerably satisfied with his own position 
the world. His voice was soon heard at the table prepon< 
rating over others, not offensively or loudly, but decidedly, 
we see a stout man of great weight push his way througl 
crowd without seeming to wrong any one individually, j 
mildly displacing all in his way. The conversation turn 
naturally to the cause of Nugent's accident. 

"Is the feUow caught yet?" asked Mr. Rubbley, the cc 
proprietor, who, with lace front to his sliirt and well-oil 
whiskers, looked as if he had never seen a mine in his life. 

** No," said Lovell, "he is supposed to have conceal( 
himself somewhere in your subterranean neighbourhood." 

Mr. Rubbley did not like the mines to be mentioned in L 
presence, and looked hurt at even this vague allusion 
them. 

" I wish we could unkennel him," observed Clair, who m 
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a magistrate; "I should enjoy committing the fellow. I 
have little doubt he is a poacher." 

"In my opinion," said Mrs. Clair, who was a lady of 
decided views on most subjects — " in my opinion, he ought 
to be hanged." 

"Madam," said Sir Eliot Prichard, "without taking into 
consideration the important question whether the individual 
Harrill has committed an offence which the law visits with 
capital punishment, I would venture to hope we shall one day 
see punishment by death abolished in totoy 

Mrs. Clair looked up at Sir Eliot as if he had said some- 
thing personally insulting, and exclaimed, — 

" Sir Eliot, I am amazed ! / love our good old English 
customs too much to hope any such thing 1 " 

" We must look at this question in its broadest bearings,*' 
continued Sir Eliot — pausing in the act of carving the haunch 
of venison, much to the distress of Mr. Usherwood, who was 
waiting in an agony to be helped — and ghmcing round at the 
company in general — " what is the object of death punish- 
ment? Clearly, the benefit of the snrvivors. Now, consider 
that ghastly spectacle, the cold-blooded execution of a human 
being — Mr. Usherwood, I believe you are partial to tat — a 
human being like ourselves — the same limbs, thews, sinews-— 
a little more gravy, Mr. Usherwood? — the same feelings, 
fears, and hopes — ^and the same soul, Mr. Lovell " — he added, 
dropping his voice to a solemn whisper as he glanced towards 
the clergyman — " and the same soul as we have. What a 
scene of vice, rioting, and intemperance I" 

" I can't help that," said Clair, gallantly taking up the 
cudgels for his wife; "Government ought to put all that 
down." 

" Put it down, sir 1" continued Sir Eliot. " This is a free 
country; we don't want one of your paternal Austrian 
governments over here. No, no, my good sir, you can't 
make men virtuous by Act of Parliament I Can you, Mr, 
Lovell ? " he added, turning to the young clergyman. 

Lovell answered, that he thought capital punishment wiped 
out the stain of blood from the land, and was commanded by 
Holy Scripture. 

" Excuse me," said Sir Eliot, di-inking a glass of champagne, 
and pausing to appreciate the flavour. " Much reflection has 
decided me to totally discard the antiquated interpretation of 
the texts to which you refer." 

E 2 
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Lovell, not ivishing to drag tho Sctipturcs upon the table 
any iurther, was silent. Nugent contended that death pimisli- 
ment was at all events permitted and sanctioned by Oivine 
authority. Sir Eliot, impatiently waving his hand, pro- 
ceeded : "A public execution is a barbarous, offensive, and 
appalling disgrace to modern civilization. Talk of gladiators, 

the inquisition, bull-fights, and such like horrors, indeed ! 

ril trouble you, Colonel Clair, for a bit of the breast. Jiy 

the by, Colonel, have you ever seen a man hanged ? I have. 
Thought it a public duty. Paid ten guineas for a front seat 
in the garret window of a pawnbroker's shop. A horrid 
sight I We took our prog with us, of course : champagne, 
veal pie, and cigars. And I do assure you, Lady Maud, I 
cannot describe the inhuman callousness of the crowd that 
filled the space beneath our windows. I saw two felloivs 
drinking gin and water, and smoking clay pipes a-top of a 
lamp-post right in front of the gallows ! There was a^ pick- 
pocket as busy as a bee in one direction, and in another I 
counted no less than three men with black eyes ; whilst many 
of the mob were so drunk that only the excessive crush kept 
them upright on theii* legs I" 

" All this is very sad," said Lovell ; " but, after all, these 
painful sights are not proofs of the ill effects of death punish- 
ment, but symptoms of the vices deep-seated in human 
society." 

" To be sure, Mr. Lovell," now joined in Mr. Usherwood, 
who was considerably taken aback by Sir Eliot's views. 
" To be sure — that's it 1 Just like measles or scarlet fever. 
Never mind the eruption ; that's a healthy effort.'* 

" Well, I'm for private executions, at all events," observed 
Nugent. 

" 'Twould be such a sneaking, hugger-mugger affair," said 
Mr. Usherwood; "much like an inquisition. Doesn't look 
British, that sort of thing.' Now, I hate everything that 
is not honest, downright British. William! fill my glass 
with that light French wine I'm partial to. Thank you', 
"WilHam." 

" Nobody can deny," urged Nugent, " that public execu- 
tions are an opportunity for indulging in most disgusting ex- }^- 
cesses ; and I think, too, that coarse minds are only brutalized ' 
by the spectacle of human suffering." j ji\ 

" Who would believe the culprit was really dead ?" asked 
Mr. Rubbley, with a shrewd self-satisfied glance round the ' '^ 
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table; "who would believe it? You'd have a jury, would 
you? A jury to "witness the execution? Nice task for a 
jury ! Fancy being impanelled to stare at a man being put 
to death in cold blood! Nice morning's amusement 1" — (with 
another shrewd smile) — "pleasant, humanizing, edifying 
occupation ! '* 

" Well, but you provide that amusement, that occupation 
fcr thousands, as executions are now conducted," suggested 
Nugent. 

" Thousands, sir I " exclaimed Rubbley, warmly. " Wliy, 
who really sees an execution out of all the thousands present? 
It's only a few near the scaffold. The rest only see figures 
like puppets moving to and fro a long way off. That don't 
hui-t anybody." 

" But, if tiiat is so," said Gertrude, timidly, " it must be as 
diificult to prove that a man is really dead in public as in 
private executions. Only a few actually see the ceremony 
in either case." 

Mr. Rubbley pretended not to hear Gertrude's remark, but 
Nugent exclaimed, — 

" Thank you. Miss Usherwood I I think that disposes of 
Mr. Rubbley's argument. To my mind, a mob is a veiy 
indifferent witness to a matter of fact." 

Just then Lady Maud aslced Sir Eliot how the poor creature 
looked when led out to be hanged. 

" My lady," rejoined Sir Eliot, " I couldn't detect the ex- 
pression of his countenance very distinctly, although my opera- 
glass was a good one. But I can only tell you this; the whole 
thing looked uncommonly like a murder," 

" Why," said Colonel Clair, " the poor creature had slain 
his own wife, and made mince-meat of her corpse to dispose 
of it conveniently ! " 

"I should like to have seen him minced alive!" obsei'ved 
Mrs. Clair, crushing up her beef rissole in the agitation of the 
moment. 

" That's a narrow view of the matter," responded Sir Eliot. 
" This unhappy man was once young, innocent, playful — 
perhaps engaging. Nay, I don't hesitate to say he was once a 
baby — ^his mother's cherished darling. Ah ! Lady Maud, 
Mrs. Clair, Mrs. Rubbley, you are mothers— consider ! Doubt- 
less, once upon a time Greenacre and Rush trundled their 
hoops in childish glee, and Mrs. Manning nursed a doll !" 

♦* Well, but what would you do with these fellows ? Am 
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to have my throat cut?" expostulated Mr.Usherwood, settling 
his shirt-collar with a soothing forefinger, 

" Such men as these should be put in a reformatory," 
replied Sir Eliot — " a national reformatory." 

" We should need a precious large building !" interrupted 
Mr. Rubbley, with an attempt at sarcasm. 

"A reformatory establishment, with an efficient staff of 
carefully selected officers, whose hearts are in their work, male 
and female — Lady Maud, male and female. Apartments airy 
and cheerful. No extraordinary luxuries, but every necessary 
comfort. Moderate recreation, occasional solitude, lectures, 
sacred music, useful and moral publications — Mr. Lovell, 
clergymen of every denomination. In shorl» a graduated 
course of spiritual and physical education, issuing, as soon as 
the patients should be pronounced convalescent, in a certificate 
of moral health ; first, second, or third class, according to the 
quantum of merit fairly attributable to each of them. Oh, it's 
an interesting subject — very 1" 

And Sir Eliot paused to drink the pale ale handed to him 
afler cheese. 

"Thank you!" exclaimed Mr. Usherwood; "thank you. 
I'm sick of reformatories ! There was one near our last place 
of residence, and it did precious little good. 'Twas a reforma- 
tory for boys ; and, would you believe it, twenty per cent, of 
these boys turned out badly ? Twenty per cent., instead of 
becoming virtuous young Christians, ran wild, and played the . 
d^uceT' 

" I beg your pardon," asked Lovell; " but how many 
Eton and Winchester lads are virtuous young Christians, do 
you think, sir?" 

"Ob, that's quite a different thing, Mr. LoveUl" r«iplied 
Mr. Usherwood. 

"It does gall me," said Lovell, " to see lads of ten or twelve, 
sons of labouring men, marched off like felons lo the country 
gaol for a month's hard labour for robbing an orchard or 
pulling a turnip, when we know very well a young gentleman 
detected at these tricks would o^ly get a birching, or maybe 
fifty lines of Homer to write out." 

" We generally flog lads for that if the case come within the 
Act," remarked Clair. " I'l^ a hearty advocate for flogging." 

" The worst of it is," said Nugent, " that some boys suffer 
so much, and some so little pain from a flogging. The 
j)unishment is not equal." 
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" Thrash them till they halloo loud enough 1" said Mr. 
Bubbiej, picking his teeth with a massive gold toothpick. 

*' A tViind of mine," add Lady Maud, "a young married 
friend of mine, with some nice children growing up, adopts 
the practice of pricking them with a pin when naughty. She 
considers that it answers well." 

"What a beast!" murmured Lovell quietly to -his next 
neighbour. 

•* A dose of physic and early to bed is my plan!" said 
Mrs. Clair, in an emphatic tone. 

" Ah! but they make a fuss over physic," remarked 
Mrs. Rubbley, "and it tries my nerves; I cannot bear a 
fuss." 

" Bad — ^very bad I" oracularly observed Sir Eliot. " The 
solitary system is the method of punishment. An enlightened 
parent should adopt no other. Let the culprit ruminate in 
utter seclusion, and regulate the amount of light allowed to 
him in exact proportion to the enormity of the fault com 
mitted. The ladies should see our coimty gaol — should the^ 
not, Clair? Keep the body cramped, cooped up, confined; 
then let the mind work, work, work — that's tlie way to reform 
a culprit I" 

" It seems to me," said Lovell, " we generally think too 
much of punishment, and too little of reward. We ought to 
sweeten the atmosphere of life in some of its phases. A little 
kindness ajid sjrmpathy would not be thrown away even in 
gaols or workhouses." 

" What I kindness to criminals f*^ asked Rubbley, opening 
his eyes very wide — " to criminals ?^^ 

" I would never deprive a man of hope^^ rejoined Lovell. 
" I would allow even a criminal to better his condition by his 
own exertions." 

Sir EUot, who did not like to be merely a listener, and 
thought Lovell was trespassing on his peculiar province, now 
rather abruptly turned the conversation to the subject of 
spirit-rapping ; at the same time observing to Lady Maud, in 
an under voice, that the young man was " well-meaning but 
prosy." 

Soon after, the ladies withdrew, much to Nugent's regret. 
He was just beginning to feel quite at ease with Gertrude, 
whom he had succeeded in interesting in topics he at first 
feared would put her too much in mind of the schoolroom. 

But Gertrude on that occasion was easily pleased, for it w**** 
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her first dinner-party, and had the charm of an unusual ex- 
citement. What a change from early dinners and schoolroom 
discipline I — from Miss Beverley's " My dear, youVe sitting 
quite crooked 1 " — and Lady Maud s " My darling cliild, don't 
tike any more of that jam-roll ; it's as heavy as l/ead 1 " No^\^ 
all around her were full of the most anxious politeness, and 
somehow or other the gentle respect showing itself in Nugent'a 
tone of voice, and in the expression of his eyes, pleased her 
more than she would have liked to confess. It was so new to 
feel that there was one sitting by her who was ready, at the 
slightest signal, to do anything whatever she chose to com- 
mand. 

When the men were left alone, they became more argu- 
mentative, and Mr. Usherwood fell asleep. Clair, Rubblcy, 
and Nugent, discussed free-trade and protection, but fomid 
that each of the three differed entirely from the other two. 
So they kept revolving round one another like planetary 
orbs with centrifugal energy, ever approaching but never 
coalescing. Lovell was entangled for a short time in an argu- 
ment with Sir Eliot on the Athanasian creed ; but both, on a 
sudden, finding themselves out of their depth, paused to col- 
lect their thoughts, and by common consent changed the 
subject. 

Nugent was tired, and, when cofTee came, gladly escaped to 
his bedroom, leaning on John's shoulder. As they ascended 
the stairs a melancholy ballad issued from the w^hoolroom, 
which John evidently thought highly of, for he stopped un- 
bidden to enable Nugent to listen. That gentleman, however, 
we regret to say, propelled the coachman forward, and did not 
avail himself of the musical treat offered to him. 

The fact was, that Miss Beverley, who on this occasion had 
been specially invited to join Gertrude's first dinner-party, 
had met with a trying slight. The footman had omitted to 
hand her currant jelly when she was helped to hare. 'Tis 
true she could not endure currant jelly, but that the footmar 
did not know, and therefore she felt the omission as a studied 
affront. So she had fled to her schoolroom, and was consol- 
ing herself, by singing "None remember thee I" in heart- 
rending accents. This assertion, however, simg several time: 
by Miss Beverley, was practically refuted by the entrance o 
Gertrude, who came to fetch her back to the drawing-room 
Here she was, not long after, again engaged in singing " Non< 
remember thee," in the same affecting accents as before, bii 
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with a lighter heart. Mrs. Clair praised her performance in a 
patronizing way, and was prevailed on by Lady Maud to sing 
a duet with Gertrude; but as Gertrude was imperfectly 
acquainted with the words, and Mrs. Clair had forgotten the 
accompaniment, the attempt was only partially successful, and 
(inded in a compromise that they should sing in succession 
their own songs. 

Gertrude had rareiy sung even before such a moderate 
assemblage as the present, but got on very well; only 
Mr. Lovell would turn over the leaves too soon, and with 
such a solemn expriession of face that she feared to remon- 
strate ; and Miss Beverley would" sit just before the piano, 
exhibiting an agonized anxiety for her pupiFs success in a 
variety of ways, — ^beating time with her tea-spoon on the 
saucer; smiling wildly when asked by Sir Eliot Prichard 
what was the name of the song ; frowning authoritatiycly at 
Gertrude when her voice trembled a little as it dwelt on G 
ilat. Insomuch that Lady Maud at length gently led her to 
the other end of the room to play chess with Colonel Clair, 
who had never played before in his life, but, fascinated by 
Lady Maud's winning manners, assented to her proposal with- 
out a moment's consideration. Accordingly, the Colonel passed 
the remainder of the evening in the agreeable occupation of 
learning the moves ; a task so distracting to his brain, that he 
dreamed, afler retiring to rest, he was a knight at chess, 
vainly striving to move in the oblique £ishion peculiar to that 
piece. 

Mr. Rubbley talked about railways to Mr. Usherwood, 
whom he endeavoured to inspire with those sanguine views 
which, " after mature deliberation," hehimself had embraced. 
A task not very easy, seeing that Mr. Rubbley was in quite a 
different position to Mr. Usherwood, having purchased a largo 
number of shares in the stock of the Rentworth Railway 
Company with his own iron, and sold them again before the 
great faU took place. Barring this slight difference in their 
relative circumstances, they got on very well ; and Mr. Usher- 
wood, until cooler reflection dissolved the hallucination, felt 
comforted and refreshed, arid even went through the form of 
confidentiidly drinking " Prosperity to the Rentworth Rail- 
way 1" in a glass of i;iegus, aside to Rubbley. Rubbley, 
though he knew it was a mockery, re-echoed the sentiment iu 
a jovial whisper. 

Sir Eliot complimented Lady Maud on Gertrude's appear- 
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ance with the air of a man of large experience in feminine 
beauty and accomplishments. He asked many questions, cir— 
cuitously and diplomatically, about the same young lady, the 
answers to which Miss Beverley with her quick eye observed 
him secretly enter in a small memorandum book, whilst he 
was pretending to admire the portrait of Lady Maudes late 
lamented great-grandmother, '^ the Countess of Delafield/' 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE KIVALS. 



In a day or two Nugent, once more reinstated at the Manor- 
house Farm, was immersed in business both in-doors and out, 
work having of course fallen in arrears during his enforced 
confinement to a sick-room. The change from pleasant society 
in a large luxurious mansion to his own solitary and secluded 
home, was great. But Nugent felt it was his duty to resist 
any tendency to discontent or weak depression of spirits, and 
did his best accordingly. Once or twice, indeed, during the 
first week following his return, he had recourse, by way of 
transient consolation, to a talk with Mrs. Finchley ; but that 
lady's topics were invariably of a complexion rather disptial. 
She descanted on the misfortunes and sufferings of the Nugent 
family — described the illness of his late fether — gave the 
fullest account of his mother's funeral — narrated the death- 
bed scenes of personal fiiends in the neighbourhood — quoted 
several sentences out of Dreltncourt on Death, and all this in 
so unearthly a tone of voice, like the ghost in Hamlet, that 
his spirits sank lower and lower, until he made an efifort 
and rushed out of the apartment. Even then his trouble was 
not over. In the course of the evening, Mrs. Finchley, 
anxious on account of his health, followed him into his study, 
bearing a glass of some nauseous mixture from the family 
medicine chest, whi<?h she almost forced down his throat ; and 
finding he could not be prevailed on to swallow it, drank it off 
herself, lest it should be wasted. 

Nugent did not wish to show any importunity in renewing 
his intimacy with the Usherwoods; but Lady Maud was 
careful it should not drop. Notes and messages — inquiries 
after his health, and invitations to dinner — ^were frequent. 
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At length lilr. tJsherwood and Lady Maud paid a joint visit 
to inquire about a lady's horse Nugent had recommended 
for Miss Usherwood's use. In the course of conversation, 
Jv'ugent, on the impulse of the moment, offered to take charge 
of fiie animal for a few weeks, and break him thoroughly in, 
lest he should prove too fiery and headstrong. This proposal, 
gratefully accepted, led to Nugent's riding with the young 
lady once or twice a week, accompanied by one of the 
younger girls, as well as the faithful John. ^ Now and then 
they took a gallop along the downs above the Manor Farm. 
BoUi were fond of this particular ride, and gave their horses 
the reins without speaking, in silent enjoyment of the free 
and rapid rush over the elastic turf and through the fresh 
mountain air. John and the younger sister followed at a 
sedater pace; the one apparently in a state of solemn reverie, 
the latter impatient at the restraint imposed on her. 

It may be said that these attentions on the part of Nugent 
were decidedly marked and unmistakeable ; but it must be 
remembered that he was some ten years older than Gertrude 
— ^a difference at her age of some importance. Moreover, 
the parents of the young lady encouraged his joining her for 
the sake of the advantages accruing from his instructions in 
the equestrian art. 

Nugent at first deluded himself into the idea that he looked 
upon her merely as a child — a sort of younger sister. In 
a little time, however, he found her image haunt him in a 
way unfavourable to agricultural i^iterests, — ^found that at 
times his heart beat very fast and his breathing suddenly 
oppressed — symptoms entirely new to him, and always exactly 
coincident with a rencontre with Miss Usherwood, whether it 
was at a dinner-party in the neighbourhood when she glided 
in after Lady Maud; whether it was during a solitary ride 
when he saw far off, on the crest of the hill, or turning the 
comer of some shady lane, a lady on horseback, whose light 
and buoyant figure he recognized with half a glance. 

Nugent began seriously to question the prudence and the 
blamelessness of his familiar intercourse with Gertinide, when 
a circumstance occurred which indijced him to make up his 
mind more rapidly than he intended. He had promised to 
meet Gertrude at a particular bridge that spanned one of the 
many streamlets traversing the valley, in order to take one 
of their usual rides. A ftiw minutes after the appointed time, 
Nugent slowly rode up to the bridge in question, and to his 
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surprise, but not exactly to his gratification^ observed, besides 
Gertrude, her sisters, and the coachman, another person-— a 
gentleman well mounted, who seemed in animated conver- 
sation with Gertrude. On approaching the group, he found 
this addition to their riding-party was no less a personage 
than Sir Eliot Frichard, quite at his ease, and in high force. 

Nugent, vexed at having kept Gertrude waiting, exculpated 
himself by producing his large hunting-watch, a legacy of 
his father^s, and declared that the rest of the party were 
ten minutes before the time of rendezvous. 

Sir Eliot, whq greeted Nugent with an air of good- 
humoured toleration more annoying than any degree of stiff- 
ness or hauteur, instantly produced an elegant Geneva watch, 
and assured Nugent that his timepiece must be out of order, 
for it was at least a quarter of an hour slow — ^an assertion 
which the chimes of a church clock, not far distant, at that 
moment chanced to corroborate. The fact was, that Nugent's 
methodical habits and attention to punctuality had been of 
late rather relaxed, and his watch, usually kept in accurate 
order, had suffered in consequence. He instantly owned his 
fault, but this trifling incident gave him some annoyance. 
They all forthwith started for their rid6. Sir Eliot invited 
himself to be of the party, and coolly, as Nugent thought, 
took up his position at Gertrude's right hand, leaving him, 
the lane being narrow, to trot behind, sometimes with one 
of the girls, sometimes jostling against John. Now, John 
having been enjoined by Gertrude to keep exactly ten yards 
behind her sisters, rigidly adhered to the order, and sternly 
pressed forwards despite every transient interruption, whether 
it was a score of bewildered sheep springing to and fro in 
every direction — whether it was an agitated regiment of 
ducklings floundering in the middle of the road having tempo- 
rarily lost their presence of mind — whether it was a corpulent 
cart-horse escaped from a £eld and entangled in the pro- 
cession of riders, trotting onwards with a calm and satisfied 
eye, as if he thought himself no small accession to the respec- 
tability of the party. 

As soon as they got into a broader road, Nugent lefl the 
two young ladies to John's care, and rode forwards until he 
was in a line with Gertrude and her companion. For some 
time he had not an opportunity of putting in a word. 
Sir Eliot was fluent, and, not being oppressed with modesty, 
brought readily to the surface of his mind all that a retentive 
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memory had stored there. Gertrude seemed decidedly amused. 
Then, when Nugent did say something in explanation of a 
local legend or superstition, Sir Eliot waited when he had done 
speaking as if he expected more to follow, politely bending 
Ills ear toward him in patient anticipation of the point of the 
story. Having thus mildly damped Nugent's inclination to 
talk, Sir Eliot began to ask questions about his farm, his 
crops, and his live stock, as if adjusting his conversation to 
Nugent's farmer-like calibre, 

"By the by, Mr. Nugent," he exclaimed, pointing with 
His whip, " that's your arable yonder, if I mistake not. 
You've got it into very fair order now. It must be hard 
"Work for you walking over that clay land. But I suppose 
you arm yourself with stout shoes, and a good honest pair 
of gaiters. How are oats now ? Flattish, I fear. Ah I you 
must have many an anxious night of it. Yes, Miss Usher- 
wood, you may smile, but farmers have a wearing life of 
it, a wearing fife. Up early and down late I By the by, 
Mr. Nugent, I tshould like to buy a likely young sow, if you 
can spare one. You are famous for pigs, I know. But then 
you don't spare trouble with them, I'll be bound. Why, 
there's Wriggles now, a tenant of mine. He gets up at two in 
the morning to turn his prize pigs over on their side with his 
own hands, and feeds them with suet dumplings 1 How do 
you like Gubbins, the new landlord of the * JoUy Farmers?* 
I believe that's where you put up on market-days. Much 
company there ? Ah ! I'll answer for it, you have , many a 
merry meeting after the cares of the market I Gubbins was 
my groom, and is a good judge of malt liquor ; at least he 
ought to be, for he has swallowed a good many hogsheads in 
liis day! Don't you let him impose on any of you, Mr. 
Nugent. He's a eSiarp dog." 

In this strain Sir Eliot persevered, seemingly intent on 
exhibiting Nugent in the light of a commonplace yeoman, 
N^ow, Nugent never pretended to be anything else than he 
really was, and at first took Sir Eliot's allusions quietly 
enough, thus frustrating the attempts of his companion to 
make him ridiculous in Gertrude's eyes. His gentlemanly 
composure provoked Sir Eliot, and goaded him on further 
than he meant, so that Nugent began to comprehend his drift, 
and seeking to give Sir Eliot a check, exclaimed, — 

" I don't know much about the ' Jolly Farmers,' Sir Eliot ; 
^ut certainly some of my fraternity patronize it, and from 
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what they tell me, I suspect Mr. Gubbins, your late groom, 
to be rather a mischieTous fellow. He amuses his castomcrs 
with no end of anecdotes about his late master." 

"What, with me, sir? with me, sir?" replied Sir Eliot, 
suddenly scarlet with indignation; then, conmianding himself^ 
udded, " Ha, ha, ha ! a droll dog — a droll dog I" 

" He has a story about the late election, in which you 
were defeated." 

" Aha 1 has he ? — a droll dog, very ! Miss Usherwood, 
wouldn't you like a gallop on that niqe bit of turf?" 

** Oh 1 I should so like to hear about the election," exclaimed 
Gertrude, provokingly reining in her horse. " Do tell us, 
Mr. Nugent ! It's only fair to Sir Eliot." 

"Ha, ha, ha I" exclaimed Sir Eliot; "it's a good story; 
I'll tell it myself. My people shut a blue voter up in a 
clock-case at the town-clerk's oflSce — he was tipsy, of course, 
and snored so loud that every one thought the clock was 
bewitched, and the beadle was sent to fetch the parson ! 
Now, shall we gallop?" 

" I don't mean that, Sir Eliot ; it's another story," said 
Nugent. " I mean about the greengrocer's children in the 
hooping-cough, who had a violent lit of hooping as your 
opponent, Colonel Plummer, passed. You thought they were 
yelling out denunciations against Plummer, and kissed them 
heartily all round I Do you remember ? " 

"Come, come; come! shall we gallop?" asked Sir EHot, 
impatiently spurring his horse forwards. 

We fear that Gertrude rather enjoyed this indirect con- 
tention between her two companions. There are few women 
who dislike being the occasion of a little jealous rivaliy and 
animosity. 

Accordingly, as they neared home, and Sir Eliot was about 
to take leave at the corner of the road leading to Winter- 
bourne, Gertrude exclaimed, " Oh, I have had a delightful 
ride ! I am sorry it is over.'* 

" Perhaps," said Sir Eliot, " you will allow me the pleasure 
of joining you in some of your rides ? " 

" I don't make fixed appointments," said Gertrude, laugh- 
ingly. " If any knight- errant overtakes me in my excursions, 
1 pei-mit him to form one of my suite, provided 1 feel sociably 
inclined, and like his colours and coat-of-arms." 

" And whither, then, fair princess, and on what day will 
your steed next bear your peerless form ? " 
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" Oh ! that I do not know. Perhaps thig day week, at 
the same spot and the same hour as to-day, but I make no 
promises." 

Sir Eliot waved his hat, put his hand to his breast with a 
devoted air, and galloped off, Nugent felt his heart sink. He 
was grieved and angry, chiefly, as he was fain to believe, 
because of his brotherly interest in Gertrude, and his regret 
to witness any exhibitioii of levity towards such a man. But 
really, we suspect, because he did not like another to be 
placed on a par with hinoself, and that other Sir Eliot 
Prichard. 

No sooner, however, was Sir Eliot gone, than Gertrude 
turned to him with a mahcious smile, and said, ^^ And you — 
O knight of the ruefiil countenance I — will you venture in 
quest of me this day week ? " 

Nugent gravely begged to be excused, and taking leave, 
with an air, as he thought, of tranquil dignity, but reaUy of 
profound vexation, rode slowly homewards. 

Gertrude brandished her little whip, and with cheeks 
dimpled with smiles, and eyes sparkUng with enjoyment, 
cantered away towards home. 

Nugent, we are sorry to say, returned to his dusky library, 
anxious, dispirited', and vexed. His friendship with Gertrude 
seemed to fade away like a thin cloud that traverses the &ce 
of the moon — ^a moment bright, the next lost in the midniglit 
sky. That he should have excited in the mind of a young 
and fascinating girl a kindly feeling and a certain degree of 
interest, had been a source of hope and comfort to him. That 
she should invite to her side a man, who in her presence had 
almost insulted him — ^a man who, whatever his talents, pos- 
sessed a vulgar heart, and whose words and works plainly 
showed that self was his all-sufficing idol — ^argued a low moral 
taste on her part and a want of consideration for his feelings, 
which seemed to open a gulf between them not easily to be 
crossed. As for coquetry or feminine playfulness, Nugent did 
not know much about matters of this kind, and it is probable 
would not have been much happier if a friend had suggested 
that Gertrude simply wanted to make him jealous. 

On his return home that day, he found amongst his letters 
that had just arrived, one from Sir Lawrence Clinton, acknow- 
ledging in a friendly manner the letter of condolence he wrote 
to him some four or Ave weeks since, which Sir Lawrence said 
his distressed state of mind had prevented his doing before. 
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The old man wrote in a more cheerful tone than mi?lit have 
been expected. He informed Nugent that his Loudon phy- 
sician, disagreeing with the provincial doctor, took a very 
hopeful view of his son Reginald's case. A new course of 
treatment was to be tried, from which decided results "were 
expected. 

Nugent wrote a few lines in reply, then, leaving the writing- 
table, and throwing himself into a rather imcomfortable arm- 
chair with a very short upright back — the easy chair, par 
excellence, in the room — ^he gave way to some half-hour's medi- 
tation. After which, taking down a religious book from the 
•book-shelf, he read it until the daylight began to fidl. Even 
then, however, he sat still before it, with eyes fixed vaguely 
upon the now illegible page, and one hand supporting his 
brow. He was interrupted in his reverie by the entrance of 
Mrs. Finchley with candles, followed by the country girl, who 
performed various offices in the establishment, bearing a tea- 
tray. 

"Finchley," said Nugent, "have you found any good 
woman yet who will take care of the Harrill children ? " 

" No, Squire Nugent. I have trudged all over the manor 
— ^your manor as was once — and the ungratefiil folk made no 
end of difficulties about it. Widow. Cox would take one ; 
Mrs. Jenking[ another; and old mother Wrench would take 
the third, but then, you see, she has got the rheumatics 
sadly, and they do say she drinks, and so I fear she wouldn't 
do justice by them. As for Mrs. Cox, she's a good, quiet soul 
enough, and works hard, and is as honest as you or me, sir, 
but then she's no Christian." 

" And Mrs. Jenkins ? " asked Nugent. 

" I'm disappointed in that Mrs. Jenkins ; she talks, but 
that's all. I thought her a decent wpman, and fond of a tract; 
but I have a misgiving what she likes best is ypur broth and 
skim-milk, Squire Nugent. She'll only take one child, and 
wants too much lor that." 

" WeU, we must wait a while ; we may hear of something 
by and by." , 

'Mrs. Finchley snuffed out the candles twice in her agita- 
tion at the very name of Mrs. Jenkins. Only the day before, 
she had met that worthy returning from the village shop witli 
half a poimd of butter wrapped in the identical tract she had 
begged Mrs. Finchley to give her, that very morning, witli 
tears in her eyes. Recovering herself, however, with ©n effort, 
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Mrs. Finchley smoothed down her ancient silk dress, and, 
curtseying solemnly at the door, took her departure. 

It may be well to mention here, that some well-to-do rela- 
tives of Margaret's in S shire volunteered to take charge 

of the children. Edward, however, who was regarded as an 
illegitimate son of Harrill, was not included in the offer; and, 
whilst Nugent and Lovell were debating what to do with the 
lad, Hanili himself managed to get hold of him, and carried 
him off to the coal-mines at Rentworth. 

Some days passed, and Nugent appeared once more absorbed 
in &rming occupations. He received invitations fi*om Beaumont 
House ; was honoured with another visit from Mr. Usherwood ; 
was presented with a pine-apple of mountainous dimensions, 
the gift of Lady Maud. The invitations he politely declined ; 
the visit he eluded on the plea of business ; the pine-apple he 
accepted, and presented it to Lovell ; from whom it passed to 
the school-children, who wpre all under the care of Mr. Grier- 
son, the surgeon, on the following day. Thus, Nugent*s inti- 
macy widi the family at Beaumont House came suddenly to 
an end. To all appearances he was much the same as pre- 
vious td his visit, with the exception of a few eccentricities 
noticed by Mrs. Finchley, such as a strange indifference to her 
choicest dishes. This she attributed to a taste corrupted by 
the delicacies of Beaumont House. Lovell, for his part, ob- 
served that he came to church on Sundays a quarter of an 
hour before the service began. 

Sir Eliot Prichard had ridden with Gertrude once, at all 
events, since their last meeting ; how often besides Nugent did 
not know. On the occasion referred to, Nugent chanced to 
be overtaken by the riding party, as he was accompanying 
his bailiff into a field through which there was a bridle-road. 
He was in every-day costume, and possibly Sir Eliot really did 
not recognize him ; but that gentleman cried out in a tone of 
authority, ** Halloa ! one of you — just open that gate for us 1" 
Nugent thought he heard Geitrude call him by name, but he 
only turned round, and, gravely raising his hat to the ad- 
vancing party, desired Madocks to open the gate, whilst he 
himself crossed the road and struck into a piece of arable on 
the opposite side. Nor did he stop until he had traversed two 
or three hundred yards, trampling down the ripe wheat with 
imusual recklessness, and causing unspeakable anguish of 
mind to three young trespassers in the act of devouring unripe 
blackberries at an adjacent hedge, who concluded he was in 

p 
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full pursuit of them. Sir Eliot, ^vlio had no intention of 
seriously afirunting Nugent, but simply laboured under the 
notion that in love-making and courtship all stratagems were 
lawful, left his card upon him the next day through the 
agency of a small groom, clad in neat livery, astride of a very 
large horse. This young gentleman handed the card with 
difficulty to Mrs. Finchley ; having to stoop down so far that 
he almost threw himself as well as the card into that lady's 
outstretched hand. Then, in an easy way, requesting a light 
for his cigar, to the disgust of Mrs. Finchley, who pretended 
not to hear him, and bowing gracefully to Wugent, whom he 
saw at the window, he trotted off and disappeai-ed from sighfc 
some time before the large animal that bore him. This apolo- 
getic move on the part of Sir Eliot was duly acknowledged by 
Nugent, who sent his card to Winterboume (Sir Eliot's seat) 
by the hand of the gardener's boy, tidily wrapped up in a 
piece of old newspaper. 

Nugent did not often approach the park surrounding Beau- 
mont House. One day, however, Nugent felt an inclination 
to choose for his way home a pleasant lane passing by 
a picturesque little church, about a mile and a half from 
Beaumont House. Nugent had two or three times ridden in 
that direction in company with Gertrude. On -approaching 
the large forest trees that rose at intervals over the grass sward 
clothing the hill-side, his countenance became sadder. He 
paused for a few minutes and thoughtfully surveyed the scene. 
A little distance from the lane, near a lofty walnut, whose 
straggling branches, heavy with fragrant leaves, cast a cool 
shade on the ground beneath, Nugent suddenly detected, half 
hid in the long grass and fern, a lady's glove. He took it up, 
and hastily searched for some name or mark by whioh to 
identify it. The initials *^ G. U." written in the inside, met 
liis eye. 

Nugent stood for a moment without moving* A struggle 
seemed to be passing within him. Then, as if acting under 
some stern impulse, he flung down the glove where he had 
found it, and abruptly turned to depart. On tutning rotmd, 
however, he perceived, seated at the foot of one of the trees 
adjacent, a young lady with a sketoh-^book on her lap, on 
which she had been drawing. But her eyes were now turned 
towards Nugent, and h^ hand no longer held the pencils 

It was Gertrude. Thife ineeting Was ernbdarassing' to* b6lh • 
parties. Nugent would have bowed and pi^ssed on. I^e 
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regarded Mm, however, so calmly and sadly, with an expres- 
sion so different to what he had last seen on her coimtenance 
— not making the slightest advance towards hini, but sitting 
in grave contemplation of his movements — that his resolution 
gave way, and, coming towards her, he said, in a confused sort 
of way; that he hoped she had been quite well since they had 
laslt met. Looking down, she replied, in a low voice — 

" I should never have spoken ta you, Mr.. Nugent, if you 
had not first spoken to me." 

" I beg your pardon if I have been rude — if I have in any 
way offended you." 

" You may have been rude ; but it not does not follow I 
should have thought it necessary to be offended," answered 
Gertrude, a little proudly. 

" I would suffer much — ^indeed I would — rather than give 
you the smallest cause of annoyance," continued Nugent. " I 
have felt severely the cessation of all intercourse between us. 
Some of the happiest hours of my life have been spent in 
yoiur society. But why do I revert to them? They are past 
•—they are gone by for ever I I have striven, Miss Usher- 
wood — I have striven hard to forget you " 

" Thank you," interrupted Gertrude, with something like a 
smile. **" That was friendly." 

" I have striven to forget you," continued Nugent ; " to 
devote myself to worldly reaUties ; to walk in the light of 
common day ; but the task is hard." 

" Pray," exclaimed Gertrude, " what is the meaning of this 
excitement — of this animosity towards me ? What is all this 
mysteiy about ? If you have takeii a dislike to mamma and 
to all of us, say no more about it, but avoid us for the future. 
None of us will thwart you in your determination." 

Gertrude quietly took up her pencil, and began to draw, 
but her hand slightly trembled. Nugent stood before her, 
endeavouring to weigh his words. Then he said — 

" Miss U^erwood, believe me, there are few living crea- 
tures towards whom I bear animosity ; towards you least of 
all. I' have not intruded on you of late for many reasons. I 
believe a secluded life safer and better for such as I am." 

" Well, if that be so, far be it from me to argue the point 
Perhaps, however, you will condescend to give me my glove, 
which I think I saw you fling away just now." 

Nugent coloured and picked up the glove, without, how- 
ever, returning it to Gertnide. He then said — 

p ^ 
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" Forgive me, but I cannot explain all that passed through 
my mind when I saw and touched this glove. I know that I 
am slow and awkward ; a mere farmer, as your iriend considers - 
me and treats me " 

" Whom do you mean by * my friend ? ' " asked Gertrude, 
with anger flashing from her eyes, and a heightened colour. 

Nugent, in a rather faltering voice, answered — " I mean Sir 
Eliot Prichard, who accompanies you in your rides, and who 
insidted me in your presence." 

" How imkind ! how unjust I " exclaimed Gertrude, rising 
suddenly, and speaking with rapidity. " It is very wrong, sir 
— it is very unseemly to call any one my friend. I am sur- 
prised you should treat me so " 

Nugent stood in some confusion. In a moment she would 
be gone, and yet she looked so very lovely, even in her dis- 
pleasure. So with precipitation he exclaimed — 

" I heartily and sincerely beg your pardon I Indeed, I am 
very sorry. Do not leave me thus ! " 

Gertrude hesitated, and Nugent, taking courage, said-^ 

" Let me keep this glove, merely as a token of forgiveness ; 
will you. Miss Usherwood ? " 

His voice betrayed more feeling than he wished ; but Ger- 
trude, sitting down on the low rustic bench from which she 
had risen, said— 

" No ! It would quite upset all your plans about forgetting 
me. 

" Do not leave me without a kind word," pursued Nugent. 
" I know we must part ; of course so : but do not let your 
last glance be scomhil and indignant." 

" Why do you provoke me, then ? " replied Gertrude. 
" What right have you to taunt me about any one I choose to 
ride with ? " 

" Forgive me ! I have been insolent, presuming ! " exclaimed 
Nugent,' earnestly. " It was kind, most kind of you to suffer 
me to accompany you at all. It was not my place to inter- 
fere or dictate to you what friendships you should form. Say 
that you have forgiven me. I shall retiu'n to my solita^'y 
home with a less heavy heart if you will say that you forgive 
me, and that we part friends." Gerti-ude's head was turned 
away. Afler a pause, she said, half to herself, whilst she 
hastily collected her drawing materials — 

'* To ^hink that I care for that disagreeable man ! 1 cannot 
bear liim ! I wish I had never seen him ! " 
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She rose abruptly. Nuf^ent was disturbed by the conflict- 
ing thoughts that rushed through his mind. A haze seemed 
to spread over the landscape round him. He felt, however, 
that she was going from him, and that he should never, per^ 
haps, have an opportunity of speaking to her again. In a 
voice 'indistinct from emotion, he almost involuntarily ex- 
claimed — " Gertrude ! " She turned her face suddenly, and he 
saw that it was bathed in tears. The next instant he was 
seated beside her, pressing her hand to his lips, and uttering, 
as the gravest men are apt to do imder the circumstances, a 
great many extravagant things. 

Meantime, the but^er at Beaumont House was waiting to 
sound the gong for dinner; but Miss Usherwood was not 
forthcoming. Gradually the whole establishment was in com- 
motion at her non-appearance. A party of light infantry, 
consisting of two footmen, all the gardeners, and a page who 
had once been shapely, but now presented a decidedly bloated 
aspect — aided by the cavalry of the garrison, consisting of the 
coachman and groom — scoured the vicinity of the mansion. 
Lady Maud walked up and down the lawn in front of the 
house in some uneasiness. Mr. Usherwood followed her 
example, keeping about ten paces distance, and diversifying 
the promenade by an occasional retreat to the entrance-hall, 
where he refreshed himself with sherry and water. Miss 
Beverley gradually worked herself up to a pitch of despera- 
tion, and seizing a nightcap she had been furtively trimming, 
put it*on her head in mistake for a bonnet ; rushed out of the 
house by a back-door; and hurried along the high-road with- 
out the least idea where she was going, but under a full per- 
suasion that she was materially assisting in the search for 
Gertrude. The screams of mingled admiration and amuse* 
ment which her peculiar head-dress elicited from some school- 
children in the road recalled her to herself, and she stopped, 
with professional promptitude, to rebuke their rudeness. Dis- 
covering the next instant the state of her toilette, she aban- 
doned the field precipitately, and fled homewards indignant 
but abashed. As she reached the house, she found that the 
missing Gertrude was safe at home, having just returned 
through the shrubberies at the back of the house. 

It was not particularly agreeable to Gertrude's feelings to 
find such an extraordinary bustle and excitement prevailing 
on her account. It seemed as though her recent interview 
vith Nugent had been specially noted and witnessed by Gvevy 
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member of the household, and was somehow intimately Con- 
nected with the disturbance. She blushed to the tips of her 
fingers as Ladj Maud and her Either alternately took her in 
their arms, and caressed and scolded her in one and the same 
breath. 

" Naughty child!" cried Lady Maud. "How you hark 
heated yourself, 1 Kiss me, darling. I am quite angry with 
you." 

" Poor thing — poor thing ! " exclaimed Mr. Usherwood, 
pressing her to his side, and smoothing her long hair from her ' 
tbrehead. " How her heart beats ! Why, you must have run 
all the way home ! Have a glass of sherry, dear ; there's 
some in the hall." 

" Sherry, my dear ! " interposed Lady Maud. " How can 
you talk so ? Lean on my arm, dear, and let us go in. Here, 
Paine," she added, as that domestic appeared at the hall-door 
with the never-failing diminutive smelling-bottle in her hand, 
*^ shut the windows in my room ; there is too much air 
there." 

" Shut the windows in Lady Maud's room!" re-echoed 
Mr. Usherwood, in an energetic voice. The two sisters now 
emerged from the schoolroom in a state of uproarious rap- 
ture. Miss Beverley, what with sympathy, fatigue, and ex- 
citement, sat down on a flower-stand, to the serious discom- 
posure of a row of Jenny Lind geraniums, and energetiqally 
wiped her eyes with the head-dress before alluded to, 
crumpled up into a small muslin ball, from whence depended 
two long strings of white tape. Gertrude, who by this time 
was beginning to langh and cry simultaneously, was hurried 
off by her mother, and, at her own earnest request, left alone. 



CHAPTER VIL 

NUGENT IN THE CONFESSIONAL. 

Nugknt's heart beat lightly as he strode homewards. Objects 
he had seen that very morning bore now a different aspect. 
That piece of grass was not half so brown as he had thought 
it to be. The " swedes" were coming up pretty well, alter 
nil. That ploughman yonder had really ploughed the furrows 
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not so very crooked. Nugent was sorry he had chided him 
60 sharply about it. He would give him a bit of tobacco 
next time he passed him at work. The Manor House looked 
quite pretty. Many people would admire it, he thought. 
Then, the fine trees, and the rich land^scape all round, with 
the far-off roar of the sea the other side of the hill ; it was 
not so bad, after all ! The library is dark ; but how soothing 
in the glare of a summer^s day ! A great* deal might be 
made of that house, he thought, l^he drawing-room, and 
some of the bedrooms, must be Dew furnished of course; and 
then the room with the mullioned window, looking into the 
lawn at the west end, would make quite a lady^s boudoir. He 
was buoyed up with a strange, new feeling of joy. His eyes 
would now and then grow moist with tears, he scarce knew 
why. Thoughts more vivid and varied than usual traversed 
his mind. He sent Madocks home grinning from ear to ear 
at some humorous saying, and astonished Mrs. Finchley by a 
hearty shake of the hand on entering the house. Soon, how- 
ever, graver considerations presented themselves. He was a 
conscientious man, and had not felt this unwonted access of 
good spirits very long, before he began asking himself— 
" Have I any right to be so happy ? Let me see — ^let me 
reflect.^' He felt less satisfied as the first glow passed off, and 
the sober realities of the day's history were calmly imfolded 
before his mind. 

It was true that Gertrude Usherwood had looked upon him 
kindly, gently, even tenderly. It was true her small hand 
trembled with emotion as he held it in his own imder the 
shade of that old walnut-tree. It was true that those lustrous, 
dark-coloured eyes had for a moment looked up at his face 
with a kind of shy, tremulous, half-reproachfiil glanoe of 
affection. It was true that that musical voice had dropped 
lower and lower as it half confessed the sympathy and love 
which its very softness and hesitation had already revealed. 
This was true. Yet, who was Gertrude? A young girl, 
barely eighteen, brought up in luxury, accustomed to every 
species of i*efined enjoyment, reared in the expectation of 
largely sharing in tlie gaieties and distractions of fashionable 
life; little acquainted with any but those of her own sex; 
little acquainted with the real predilections and antipathies, 
of her own heart* Even if her parents consented to their 
union — ^which Nugent in his modesty much doubted, and, 
had it not been for the civilities recently lavished - ' ' 
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would have thought preposterous — could Gertrude be happy 
in a quiet secluded home, with a man indeed devoted to her, 
but of different tastes, not familiar with fashionable life, and 
compelled by the nature of his avocations to be much and 
often from home ? 

Yet he could not all at once tear her image from his heart, 
and trample under foot these sweet anticipations of happiness. 
He owed something, he thought, to herself.* He had, without 
any selfish motive, or rather quite unconsciously, made an 
impression on her heart ^d in a manner linked it to Ids 
own. 

Next morning at breakfast tlie home-made rolls were 
scarcely touched, the new-laid eggs, the delicate slices of 
broiled ham, the fresh water-cresses, were pushed aside un- 
tasted. 

" I really think this is a case for consulting some one," 
said Nugent aloud to himself. 

For the reader may understand that Nugent was not a man 
generally inclined to nm after people for advice. The notion, 
then, of consulting anybody, betokened that he was seriously 
agitated. 

** But whom ? " There was no one in the vicinity who, 
for one moment, seemed to him a fit recipient of his confi- 
dence save Lovell, and even Lovell, although his clergyman, 
was not as intimate with him as might have been wished, and 
as would have been good for both of them. They liked and 
esteemed each other, and hoped the best for each other. But ' 
Lovell was High Church in doctrine and practice. Nugent had 
been brought lip by puritan parents, and had read little in 
theology save the works of English divines who fraternized 
most with Puritans. He could not, therefore, derive all the 
comfort from Lovell's society which it is natural and right 
that a clergyman should aiFord to his parishioners. 

Lovell, however, was a really devoted and single-hearted 
parish priest. His whole heart and mind were in his work. 
The chiu'ch bell rang regularly for daily prayer. The village 
school children §aw him daily at the selfsame hour, and 
listened to his premeditated instructions. The sick and 
suffering knew his face quite as well as their doctor's; his 
purse was open to them, more than was perhaps strictly 
prudent; his earnest prayers and tender sympathy reached 
their hearts better than any amount of material gifts could 
have done. 
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Such plain tokens of sincerity and zeal could not but win 
the esteem, not merely of the poor, but of the sturdy farmers 
in the parish, who, to speak without ceremony, like to see 
their clergyman fairly earn his stipend. Nevertheless, Lo- 
vell had some enemies in the parish, and very few hearty 
friends except amongst the labouring class. He was often at 
issue with half his congregation; was suspected to be a Papist; 
had from time to time thrown the whole parish into a 
state of hot water, and seriously disturbed the equanimity of 
that useful referee, the " oldest inhabitant." With the best 
intentions, with a devoted heart, with an amiable disposition, 
he oflen created an alarming tempest, and that about the 
most trifling points. This arose from deficient acquaintance 
with the habits and feelings of ordinary Englishmen, and 
from following too implicitly the dicta of literary men, con- 
tributors to magazines in vogue amongst cleigjrmen whom he 
justly admired for some good qualities, and therefore coh- 
ceived must possess all good qualities. It was unfortunate that 
Lovell had no men of his own way of thinking to advise 
with, of maturer judgment and more enlarged experience 
than himself. There was, indeed, Smithers, late Fellow of 
Oriel, who had been prevailed on to accept a pleasant living 
some miles from Okenham. Smithers was a man of vivacity 
and parts, but had grown grey in the discharge of onerous 
collegiate duties — the enjoyment, that is to say, of literary 
leisure, architectural tours, select wine parties, and small tea- 
meetings where the air was redolent of eau-de-Cologne and 
Popery. Smithers had all his own way at Sweetborough. 
It was a snug little parish, with rectorial and vicarial tithes 
thrown together, and a great squire who was, for a wonder, 
liberal with his purse. The two or three principal ratepayers 
were the squire's tenants, and they passed their leisure hours 
in admiring the squire, and the squire's parson, namely, the 
Eev. Augustine Smithqrs. Therefore, Smithers did exactly 
what he liked. But he forgot that all his brother clergymen 
were not so fortunately placed. Still he was decidedly looked 
up to by theTHigh Church clergy, and his opinion regarded as 
law. There was Smithers, then, to advise him. As ibr the 
bishop of the diocese, Lovell had heard that there was •one, 
but was not yet personally cognizant of the fact. 

Now, the first thin^ that Lovell did on entering upon his 
ministerial duties was to make some improvements in the 
performance of divine service, and in the internal arrao^ 
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ments and fittings of the sacred edifice. His predecessor Iiad 
been a good quiet sort of a man, with inadequate notions of 
his responsibilities. People were rather glad to get a more 
active man. His predecessor read the communion service 
from the rekding-desk. Lovell very properly restored the 
practice of reading the service in front of the Lord's table, 
within the precincts of the chancel. But, not content with 
this, he went to some expense in erecting a carved stained- 
deal screen, to separate the chancel from the rest of the 
church, which sadly obstructed the free passage of his voice. 
It was reverently meant, but the farmers were first puzzled 
ond then angry. They could not hear him ; so Lovell was 
obliged to thrust his head almost between the bars of the 
screen, to make his voice audible. Again his predecessor 
used, when the first lesson was long, or had several proper 
names in it, to substitute another in its place. Lovell, of 
course, dropped this indecorous practice, but took care to 
introduce' the bidding-prayer before the sermon. This he 
repeated in a rapid monotonous tone, making half his congre- 
gation stand aghast. "It was soon currently reported that 
Lovell used Latin prayers during divine service. 

Smithers one day took him by the button, and assured him 
it was the correct thing to preach after the third collect 
at evening prayer, and not at the end of the service. Lovell 
accordingly did so. But the congregation supposed he had 
merely taken the liberty to omit half the prayers, and, 
accordingly, everybody quitted the church directly his sermon 
was over, without waiting for the conclusion of the service. 
So he thought the plan did not entirely answer, and discon- ' 
tinned it. Then he had a grand dispute with Nugent about 
the royal arms. They used to hang above the commandment 
tables. Lovell said they had no business in the church at 
aU. That it was Erastianism — dangerous subserviency to the 
civil power — ^in fact, sheer idolatry. The other church- 
warden having been in a state of imbecility for some years, 
and only retained in office from regard to the feelings of his 
family-^the whole battle was between Nugent and the young 
clergyman. Nugent said he was no courtier, but it was his 
duty to see that no disrespect was done to the Queen, the 
first magistrate in the land. It ended in a compromise. The 
royal arms were removed from the east end of the church, 
and hung up at the west end. They were newly painted fot 
the occasion, and the lion and unicorn came out with .a ghastly 
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q)lendour, which aent a thrill of loyal awe into the hearts of 
the 8ohool-children. 

Lovell, however, with Nugent's cautious co-operation, did 
some real good in the qhurch in the way of reparation and 
improvement, but created a frightful disturbance, by restoring 
the nose and three fingers of a small stone 6gure under a 
sculptured canopy in some out-of-the-way nook of the build- 
ing. Nobody had ever quarrelled with the figure before, and 
never would have done so, but when they saw the renovated 
nose, and the restored fingers, there was a great outcry. One 
old lady (related to the imbecile churchwarden) wrote a long 
letter to the archbishop of Canterbury on the subject. The 
archbishop blandly interfered, and it ended in the nose and 
lingers being removed. After which the storm was appeased, 
and Lovell and the statue submitted to their disappointment 
with becoming fortitude. 

Nevertheless, Nugent, when in real trouble or anxiety, 
knew no one in the vicinity whom he could consider a fitter 
person to consult than Lovell ; partly because he was tho- 
roughly in earnest, partly because he was full of sympathy 
with those in distress. After a little consideration, Nugent 
set out for the parsonage, which was at no great distance 
from the farm. As he crossed the road that descended the 
hill behind the farm on which the parsonage was situated, 
he saw in the distance a figure coming in the same direction 
as himself. It was clad in white voluminous, garments, and 
Nugent could not tell what to make of it. On coming closer^ 
however, he perceived that it was no other than Lovell dressed 
in his surplice, with an ordinary hat on his head, endeavour- 
ing as he moved along to prevent bis dress from sweeping 
the ground by holding it up with one hand. Perceiving that 
Nugent was a little perplexed at his costume, Lovell,> after 
exchanging a few words, observed, in an explanatory toi^e of 
voice — 

" You see, Mr. Nugent, I have lately come to the conclu- 
sion that the clergy ought to go to and from the church in 
their ministerial vestments. We sadly undervalue in modern 
days the utility of external appearances. A clergyman in his 
surplice passing through the village is a signal that the 
church is about to open for public prayer, or that public 
prayer is just concluded. I have been saying matins." 

Nugent thought the surplice had rather an eccentric look, 
particularly in conjunction with the hat. 
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" Why, you see," said Lovell, " there was an unpleasant 
sensation created ; and Smithers recommended I should make 
some concession. Accordingly, I laid aside the college cap 
-which I wore at first with my surplice, and adopted a plaia 
nineteenth century hat. . I hope this compromise will be 
received in the spirit it is offered. But here we are at the 
parsonage I WiU you come in, Mr. Nugent ? " 

Nugent followed the young clergyman into his house, a 
mixture of farmhouse and cottage, with a little flower-garden 
in front, and a little kitchen-garden behind, that might have 
been productive, had it not been for the depredations com- 
mitted by poultry, pigs, and dogs from neighbouring cottages 
and farmyards. Those individuals paid periodical visits both 
by day and night, and slightly disturbed the equanimity 
of Lovell's gardener, a lame old man, whose principal hor- 
ticultural exertions consisted in waging war upon the tres- 
passers above mentioned. The / sitting-room was simply 
furnished, but contained a handsome bookcase, pretty well 
stocked with standard works, and a few good prints hanging 
ao:ainst the walls. There was also a flne old Elizabethan 
arm-chair, into which Nugent was about to throw himself, 
but was gently stopped by Lovell, who intimated that it was 
too worm-eaten and crazy to bear any one's weight. Select- 
ing then a more substantial seat, Nugent, whilst his compa- 
nion divested himself of his surplice, proceeded to state, in a 
voice of much composure, but with a heightened colour, that 
he had something on his mind about which he desired to ask 
Lovell's advice. The young clergyman, who, having attired 
himself in a dressing-gown of great length and composed of 
black cloth, looked awfully monastic, shut the door of the 
sitting-room, and proceeding to another part of the room, 
threw open a small door leading into a sort of boudoir, or 
oratory, the furniture of which appeared to consist of one 
high-backed chair an3 a large hassock. 

" If it is anything very serious," said Lovell, " perhaps we 
had best step in here." 

" Oh, not at all — at least, this room will do just as well !" 
repHed Nugent,, rather disconcerted. " The fact is, you see, 
it is a matter in Vhich a young lady is concerned — a young 
lady in the immediate neighbourhood — a person to whom I 
am very much attached — and I wanted to talk the matter ' 
over with you, feeling doubtful what course to pursue. You 
see naarriage is a serious step, Lovell, both for her and me," 
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" Oh !" was Lovell's rejoinder, apd with that he reclosed 
the little door he had just opened, and witli a countenance 
exhibiting a slight shade of disappointment, tempered by 
amusement, he sat down opposite to Nugent and waited 
patiently for the latter to open his mind more fully. 

It was some time before that reserved nature unwound 
itself completely, and enabled Lovell to comprehend the 
rights of the case, and the causes of his imeasiness. Lovell's 
first impulse was to, adjourn the interview, and confer with 
the Rev. Augustine Smithers, late of Oriel, in the meantime. 
But there was no room for delay, and Lovell was thrown 
upon his own unaided resources. He took Nugent^s hand 
with a sudden friendhness and said — " I tell you what, my 
dear fellow ; I don't see what you can do but go to the young 
lady's parents, and put yourself entirely in their hands. 
Miss Uaherwood — ^I beg a thousand pardons — ^I mean the 
person to whom you are attached, is so very young, that 
they should certainly be the arbiters, and decide for or against 
a maniage." 

" But 1 fear," said Nugent, " I fear we are not suited to 
each other ! I fear there is too much discrepancy of tastes, 
not to say inequality of age ! " 

" Excuse me,*' said Lovell, ^^ but you ought to have thought 
of that before." 

"True enough,** rejoined Nugent; "but you see I nerer 
thought she would care for me. However, I will take your 
advice, and put myself in her parents* hands ; ** and he rose 
to depart. 

" By the by," interrupted Lovell, " how came it you were 
not at the vestry meeting yesterday ?*' 

« Why, to tell the truth," said Nugent, « I was afraid I 
should be forced to take part against you, and so, as you had 
plenty of adversaries without me, I stayed away." 

<< I had, indeed," rejoined LovelL ^^ There was a sad ex* 
hibition of insubordinate, not to say unchristian, feeling 1 " 

'* Your proposal was to do away with some of the pews, 
was it not?" asked Nugent. 

" With aU! I wished to destroy them all! * I wish I could 
sweep them from the &ce of the earth. They are blots and 
ulcers on the fair &ce of our beloved mother the Church/* 

" Well, and how did you get on ?" 

" Oh ! I concisely explained how offensive and xmnifAttij 
those huge deal boxes without lids must be in the fsyis» iA 
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< every man of enlightened judgment, enlarged religious 
sympathies, and correct architsectural taste.* I thought this 
rather neat, but it made no impression beyond eliciting a 
laugh &om your brother churchwarden, who, notwithstanding 
his imbecile condition, was brought into the vestry for form's 
sake. Then I urged upon the rate-payers the impropriety of 
thrusting Christ's poor into the worst places in the churcli, 
where they bitterly felt the cold and could scarce hear their 
clergyman's. voice-HStall no impression ! At last I touched 
upon the sin of making distinctions between rich and poor, 
and advocated complete equality in the house of prayer. Im*^ 
mediately the whole place was alive. There was positively a 
TOW. Everybody found a voice. I had fairly excited them 
at last. Farmer Gorse shouted out that there ought — ' ought,* 
he said, with a thump .on the table — ^there oiight to be a dit^ 
ference between rich and poor in church, liat I wished to 
turn the world upside down. That my opinions were * clean 
contrairy to human nature.* As for Mr. Salter, the thin, 
smooth-tongued grocer, he leant across the table and began to 
prove the scriptural propriety of pews by the text in St. Mat- 
thew's gospel, directing us to ' go into our closets when we 
pray, and sliut the door,* winding up by the quotation, * The 
poor shall never cease out of the land.* On whidi Farmer 
Gorse cried, * Hear, hear,* till he was nearly choked I As if 
that had anything^ to do with it ! Is it not deeply distressing ? 
Is not this Ignorance, this moral obliquity, almost appalling ? 
Now don't you think so, Mr. Churchwarden ? Come, now I'* 
and Lovell put his hand appealingly on Nugent's shoulder* 

" You tried for too much," said Nugent ; " I don't parti- 
cularly like those large pews, and think the poor are some- 
what hardly used ; but I don't like free seats ; they are so 
uncomfortable, not to say Popish." 

" Why, the members of the Roman communion,** replied 
Lovell, " have no free seats. They usually hire chairs for 
the occasion. Fixed benches are Anglican, but not Koman." 

Nugent looked as if he thought * Anglican' and * Roman* 
were convertible terms, but said he liked to be sure of his 
place at church. 

" Smithers says," observed Lovell, " that at Sweetborough 
they suffer no inconvenience whatever. The congregation, 
generally upwards of thirty, all know their seats, and there is 
no confusion at all ! " 

"I tell you what," exclaimed Nugent, " I do not mind your 
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lowering the sides of my old family pew" — this he s^d with 
the air of having made up his mind to a great sacrifice. " In 
fact, to show you I really do not like pews, I don't mind if 
you remove it altogether ! It is not the original family pew, 
because that, you know, my father pulled down, thinking it 
too grand for a man who was earning his bread, and I don't 
care if you raze it to the ground. But mind, Lovell, you 
must put me a door to my open bench." 

** I will — I will I" cried Lovell, much elated, "and then 
there's the strangers' pew ? " 

'^ Full that down, and fix some open seats for the old people, 
the poor and sickly ; there will be room for twenty, at least, 
if you manage well." 

The strangers' pew was a huge square enclosure, opposite 
to Nugent'-s pew, occupying considerable space. It was in- 
tended for occasional visitors to the parish ; but, as visitors 
were rare, it was usually invaded and occupied by all the idle 
young men and wome^i in the' neighbourhood, who, beneath 
the shadow of its wooden walls, eat nuts, carved their names 
on the seats, and wrote love-letters to one another. Lovell 
accepted the offer with joy, and, rushing to his bookcase, 
began to hunt for sketches of poppy-heads, panels, and mould* 
ings for Nugent to choose from. That gentleman, however, 
felt his thoughts wandering elsewhere, and beggod to take 
leave. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE YEOJUSBY AT BENTWOBTU. 

Nugent pui-sued his way homewards, and, mounting his bay 
mare, galloped off in the direction of Beaumont House. No 
sooner, however, had he crossed the field, and entered the 
main road, than he began to slacken speed until the bay ^are 
dropped into a walk. 

His line. of policy was not so clearly defined as to render 
him very impatient for the interview with Lady Maud. The 
animal he rode soon began to evince unmistakeable sympathy 
with her master's deliberative mood. Occasionally she would 
halt in the middle of the road, occasionally diverge to one side, 
and browse calmly on the leafy hedge, turning back an in* 
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quiring ear as if to ascertain what Nugent thought of it. 
When her master shook the loose reins with admonitory im- 
patience, she would step out with cheerful alacrity, as if it 
was what she was just wishing to do, but would again begin 
to stray and saunter along the road as soon as Nugent relapsed 
once more into a musing reverie. 

The bay mare had thrust her head over a gate into a 
field, and was endeavouring to make acquaintance with a 
spindle-legged colt performing various idiotic capers a few 
yards off, when the sound of a horse galloping towards them 
at full speed along the road, roused both Nugent and his horse 
from their respective trains of thought. 

The next moment a man, booted and spurred, approached 
at a gallopj but diminished his pace as he came near, finally 
pulling up short as soon as he was face to face with Nugent. 
He held out a packet of letters to Nugent, exclaiming — 

" The yeomanry are called out, sir I There are riots on the 
Eentworth Grand Junction. The navvies have torn up the 
rails, and half killed the superintendent and tlTe clerk of the 
works. The police seized the ringleaders, and carried them 
prisoners to the inn at Rentworth ; but the navvies have been 
joined by a body of miners, and the town is in danger of being ' 
attacked. Colonel Plover hopes youll get your troop together 
in time to meet him at Rentworth by sunset. You are not to 
go by the moor, but bear away to the right to Downbury Hill 
and take up some of Captain Pinkie's troop on your road. He 
has had some trouble with the farmers because it's harvest 
time, but they are coming together at last." 

Nugent instantly turned his horse homewards, but at a 
steady pace, for there was plenty of work for the animal be- 
tween that time and sunset. He read his written instructions 
as he went along, occasionally questioning the messenger who 
accompanied him. * 

For some weeks past, great discontent had prevailed amongst 
the navigators and labourers along the Rentworth Grand 
Jimction Line. The company had reduced their rates of pay- 
ment both by day-work and by the piece, and sliown increas- 
ing irregularity in the weekly advances of cash to the contrac- 
tors, and to^the labourers immediately In their employ. The 
last dividend declared had been at the rate of four per cent., 
but it was paid, as the initiated well knew, in great measure 
out of capital, and not out of the receipts on the completed 
portion of the line. A committee had been appointed at the 
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meeting of the shareholders to audit the accounts of the com- 
pany, and thoroughly investigate the proceedings of the direc- 
tors. That committee sat daily, and daily broke up with black 
looks and ill-suppressed indignation. All this added to the im- 
patience and excitement prevailing amongst the gangs of labour- 
ers along the unfinished portion of the line. Provisions were 
dear, and a strike in the neighbouring coal-pits had let loose 
upon society a number of men, foil of bitterness of spirit and 
ripe for mischief. At this juncture came the great smash and 
exposure of the Rentworth Railway. It was^ discovered, 
through the haze intentionally flung over its affairs, that the 
company was plainly and undeniably insolvent. One or two 
directors absconded to Boulogne. A secretary bolted to Ame- 
rica, having previously left his hat and stick by the bank of a 
river, to make the public suppose he had drowned himself. 
Several subordinate employes thought this a bright idea, 
and did the same thing; so that for two or three days 
there were picked up on the brink of the river hats rather 
the worse for wear, whose owners had vanished from the 
scene. 

It was Thursday when the worst was known, and the men 
working on the line were paid on a Friday. The committee 
of shareholders, of which the directors were ex-officio mem- 
bers, decided on^ appealing, as they termed it, to the good 
sense of the labourers, and paying them a respectable per- 
centage on wages due, that is to say, two-and-sixpence each, 
with the promise of more next week. The sub-secretary, 
deputed to address the men, was received with shouts of 
execration. A navvy, more impetuous than his comrades, 
seized a lump of coal from a heap near the station, and fiimg 
it at his head. It was the signal for a general outbreak. 

The railway terminus at Rentworth was attacked by a mob 
of about two himdred men, women, and boys. The cash-box, 
fortimately not heavily laden, was seized, the contents scat- 
tered in all directions, and snatched up by the strongest or 
most active. Much the same scene took place at -two or three 
other stations where the men were in the habit of receiving 
their money. One station-house was partly burnt and partly 
torn down. 

After the station-house was destroyed, and the mob for the 
most part scattered, two or three policemen and a body of 
special constables arrived on the scene, and, with some diffi- 
culty, succeeded in capturing the most obnoxious a'*'' 
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desperate of the ringleaders, whom they removed for security 
to die neighbouring town of Rcntworth. 

It chanced that one of these ringleiiders was wholly un- 
connected with the railway, although as an amateur he had 
warmly co-operated in the lawless proceedings of the mob. 
The man worked in the adjacent coal-mines, and news of his 
capture having reached the cars of the miners, who, as we 
have already stated, were unfortunately out on strike, the 
more turbulent joined the navigators who were gathering 
together to effect a rescue. Orders came down by tele- 
graph from Government, to call out the yeomanry, and 
summon two companies of infantry to the scene of the dis- 
turbance. 

It was on Friday afternoon that the riot began, and, 
though partially quelled by the special constables, it was 
rumoured that the miners were in commotion, and that a 
renewal of disturbances might be anticipated. All night the 
town of Kentworth was in a state of much anxiety, and 
justly so. For before the military were well on the move, the 
mob, composed of navvies, Irish labourers, and miners, were 
pouring through the High Street of Rentworth, and in com- 
plete possession of the place. 

Nugent immediately despatched messengers in all direc- 
tions to hasten the muster of his troop, and busied himself 
in preparing his arms and accoutrements for the march. 
By dint of energy and activity, aided by the influence 
he possessed over the yeomanry under his command, these 
endeavours proved so far successful, that late in the afternoon 
Nugent and about three-parts of his troop, tolerably well 
appointed, and with horses still fresh, might be seen winding 
down the hill, at the foot of which lies the straggling town of 
Rentworth. The sun shone broad and red amidst the dusky 
volumes of smoke overshadowing the tall chimneys and 
dimly-defined houses of the manufacturers and miners to the 
westward of the town. On entering the suburbs, a yeomanry 
officer, acting as adjutant, rode up, and was immediately 
surrounded by the whole of Nugent's troop, clamouring for 
intelligence, and slightly oblivious of military discipline. 

Having restored order to his troop, Nugent once more gave 
the w^ord to advance, and listened to the adjutant's recital of 
the events of the past night and day. 

" Tis the pld story of locking the stable door after the 
horse is stolen I" exclaimed the latter. ** Our two troops 
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muster pretty strong; though the fellows grumbled prodi* 
giously at leaving their corn-fields. The colonel had got 
a touch of the gout again, and joined us in his family 
coach. A pretty jolting it got over the hills I But he vrould 
push on, sitting inside^in full regimentals, pitched from one 
seat to another, but looking as fierce as a lion. When we 
got in, our horses were quite spent, and the men ready to 
drop. The thing' was all over, however; the prisoners 
rescued ; the constables hid in coal-cellars or under beds; 
1 and every window in the * Swampshire Arms* smashed to 
atoms!" 

" And what has liecome of the mob ? " 

" Oh ! started somewhere else, or scattered about in the 
neighbourhood. We shall be off again, I expect, in a couple 
of hours. 

" Are the soldiers arrived ?'* 

** The infantry ? yes, they are in the market-place. Two 
companies, mustering about a hundred men, but a good many 
are straggling. The rearguard is bringing them up." 

" Well," said Nugent, " as we are to be off again, I shall 
keep my horses as fresh as I can." 

" To«be sure," said the other, " that's just what the colonel 
advises. Will you take a cigar ? " 

The offer was declined, and, once mor8 halting his men, 
Nugent led them into the town in good order, but without 
that animating clatter of horses' hoofs and steel scabbards 
which a brisk trot would have elicited. Little boys wh6 
came out t6 cheer, seeing the stolid and demure pro- 
cession, only stared with disappointed faces ; and the men 
themselves seemed rather crestfallen at " sneaking," as they 
observed, " into the town as if they were ashamed of them- 
selves." Passing the market-place, Nugent found the infantry 
had piled arms, and were dispersed in all directions, some 
seated on the ground, some on benches and stools brought 
them from the market, regaling themselves on the rations 
tliey had carried with them. A few were bathing their faces 
, at the pump in the market-place, and drinking water with 
the eagerness of pilgrims in the desert. The men were 
covered with dust, and had evidently executed a rapid and 
fatiguing march. A volley of questions and answers was 
nevertheless vivaciously exchanged with the yeomanry as 
they passed by, coupled with observations of rather a jocose 
description) \^hich were tolerably well received. On arrivinE: 

G 2 
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at the " Swampshire Arms," they found not only all the 
"windows smashed, but everything fragile or easily destructi- 
ble flung into the street and shivered to atoms. Much of the 
furniture had been wantonly broken, and the bannisters on the 
staircase hacked and split with knives and hatchets. Beyond 
this, there had been no dam&ge of consequence. 

The officers of both yeomanry and infantry were assembled 
in the principal room ; seniors holding a sort of oouncil of 
war in the comer of the apartment ; juniors eating bread and 
cheese without plates, off a broken table, and drinking wine 
and water from a tin saucepan minus a handle. It appeared, 
according to the best information collected, that the mob had 
fled in various directions with the intention of reassembling 
at the mines at nightfall, either for, the purpose of further 
mischief or of indulging in triumphant festivities. The 
colonel of the yeomanry was therefore eager to start for the 
mines at once in his family coach (which had not broken 
more than one spring in its journey across the hills), and thus, 
ibllowed by his faithful troopers, to "beard the lion in his 
den, and nip the mischief in the bud.^' So said Colonel 
Plover of the yeomanry. But the major commanding the 
regulars demurred to this proposal, and recommended that 
scouts should be sent out first to gather information, and 
meantime that men and horses should rest and refresh 
themselves. 

Nugent was beginning to second the major's proposition 
vrhen a great hubbub arose below ; shouting, trampling of 
feet, jingling of spurs, clattering of steel scabbards. Colonel 
Plover started to his feet, but a twinge of the gout sent him 
back again into his chuir. The officers abandoned their 
bread and cheese, and seized their swords. But Johnson of 
the regulars, an old campaigner, who always had his wits 
about him, took this opportunity of quietly tossing off three 
parts of the wine and water in the pot. The adjutant rushed 
out of the room to inquire what was the matter, and young 
Lord Swampshire, who commanded one of the troops of yeo- 
manry, examined the caps of a small Colt s revolver he carried 
in his pocket. 

Presently word was sent up that one of the rioters had been 
discovered hid in the back kitchen of the inn, and was in 
custody below. An attempt was immediately made to give 
an air of judicial dignity to the apartment where the officers 
were congregated. Colonel Plover's chair was wheeled with 
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jt3 back to the fireplace, two or three of the largest chairs 
were placed on either side, and occupied by the senior officers. 
The table was pushed to one side of the room. Barclay 
Fitzomelette, a young yeomanry officer of a romantic turn, 
suggested that the effect would be enhanced by partially 
closing the shutters and darkening the room. But this was 
overruled. The adjutant produced several quires of foolscap 
and quill pens, with blotting-paper to match. Search was 
made for a Bible, in case it should be necessary to take any 
evidence on oath. 

Mr. Rubbley, as a local magistrate, was summoned from 
his neighbouring mansion, the windows of which the mob had 
hashed early in the day. And the worthy magistrate, being 
discovered concealed in an empty wine-pipe in his cellar, was 
gently extracted therefrom and hurried to the *< Swampshire 
Arms," smelling of port-wine in the most convivial manner 
possible, but with a face pale as ashes, and lugubriously 
sober. 

Before his arrival, however, the door of the officers* apart- 
ment was flung open with some emphasis, and two dismounted 
yeomanry, huge men — six feet high or so — armed to the 
teeth, stalked solemnly into the room, dragging between them 
a small boy covered with soot, with his hair hanging over his 
eyes, and his clothes all torn and disordered. In the rear 
followed two infantry soldiers, with fixed bayonets, and mus- 
kets at half-cock. The procession drew up at one end of the 
room and faced the colonel, whilst the yeomanry adjutant 
bustled about endeavouring to dress the troopers, the small 
prisoner, and the two regulars, in a correct line. 

At this imposing spectacle the younger officers showed a 
rather indecorous inclination to laugh. Indeed, Johnson 
dipped his head once more into the tin pot, for the purpose, 
as he afterwards declared, of hiding his merriment. The 
striking diminution in the sherry induced, however, the other 
officers to suspect that this was only a partial explanation of 
the manoeuvre. 

" Where did you discover the prisoner?" inquired Coknel 
Plover, rising with some difficulty, and supporting himself 
with one hand on his sword, and the other on a gold-headed 
cane, an heirloom of the Plover family. " Where did you 
discover the prisoner ? " 

" We found him, please your honour — ^beg your honour's 
pardon — colonel I should have said — ^in the kitchen copper." 
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" Copper, copper ? ^' And the colonel Bhook his head as if 
he thought the matter was really becoming serious. '^ Found 
him in the copper ? What the deuce was he doing there ? 
Eh?" 

'* Seemed to be a-hiding of hisself, please your honour- 
Colonel I should have said. You see it happened as thus :•«— 
Tom Harness, he was agoing '* 

" Who's Tom Harness, sir ? " inquired the colonel, with a 
stem voice, anxious to impress the regulars with a profound 
idea of the discipline maintained in his corps.' " Who's Toto 
Harness ? £h, sir ? " 

" Why, bless your honour-— colonel I should say — ^he's your 
honour's pig-butcher down at SaltmarshI Thought your 
honour know'd he as well ye know'd me, saving your honour's 
presence 1 " 

The officers tittered convulsively. The colonel reddened, 
and shouted, *^ Go on, sir ! You're a long time getting to the 
point. Go on, sir I ". 

'^ Well, you sees, we was going to light a bit of fire, having 
a mind for a sup of hot tea« So we got some sticks together 
and had just struck a light, when who should pop up out of 
the copper, sending the cover spinning into the ipidst of us, 
but this here young scamp ! " 

And the trooper gave the boy a roughish shake, just to 
explain to whom he was referring. 

At this point of the narrative there was another titter 
amongst the officers, and Johnson was so much overcome as 
to be forced to bury his face in the tin pot for at least a 
minute. 

" That gave thee a start, Simpson, I'll be bound ! " re- 
marked a yeomanry officer of elderly appearance, a very red \ 
face, and rather round shoulders. 

" Why, squire — captain I should say — ^I'U not deny "\ve 
were taken aback for a bit. 'Twas for all the world like 
Jack in the box, or Guy Faux, or some such a thing I " 

" You need not pull the boy about in that way," remon- 
gftrated Nugent, ^etceiving that he was oscillating to and fro 
tinder the grasp of the two troopers, each of whom laboured 
Under the impression that the movement alternately imparted 
to the little figure between them, was some refractory elfort 
on his part to escape. 

" Let the prisoner stand by himself," said the colonel, with 
an air of gracious condescension. '* We will give him a trial, 
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If he attempts to escape, seize liim again and hold Him 
fast ! " 

"Ah, colonel, he's a downright bad 'un, you may be 
sure ! " replied Simpson, reluctantly leaving go of the boy's 
collar. 

Coloiyil Plover having retreated, with the help of his sword 
and stick, to the farther comer of the room, conferred a few 
minutes with the infantry major, and then turning round, 
exclaimed, — 

" Guard 1 " 

" Yes, pjease your honour I " exclaimed the two troopers, 
clutching tightly hold again of the boy's jacket with simul- 
taneous energy. ♦* Yes, colonel ! " 

" Leave the prisoner with us, and retire." 

" You may withdraw !" added the adjutant. 

" But keep within hail I " put in the red-faced yeomanry 
oflicer. 

"Keep within hail, Simpson!" echoed Barclay Fitzome- 
lette, in a melodramatic whisper. ' 

** You may go, Simpson ! " exclaimed all the officers in 
chorus, dutifully backing up their colonel. 

The two infantry rank and file shouldered arms and faced 
to the right, and were half way downstairs before Simpson 
and his comrade had shut their mouths expanded to the 
widest extent by the unlooked-for command of their colonel. 

" Hadn't we better search him, colonel ? " exclaimed Simp- 
son at length. " He might have something dangerous about 
him." 

" Well, well, search him then," rather pettishly replied the 
chief. 

" Sharp follow, that Simpson ! " -whispered the red-faced 
officer to the adjutant. 

The ceremony was duly performed, and the contents of the 
boy's pockets placed upon the table^ namely — an old clasp- 
^ knife, three marbles, and a decayed apple. 

** That will do. Now you may go, sir." 

The troopers trudged off, casting mistrustful glances at 
the boy, who stood perfectly motionless in the middle of the 
ixyom. 

" Well, my little man, what's your name, and where do- 
you come from?" 

There wais a long pause, and at length the boy answered, — 

*> I come from the copper in the back kitchen." 
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The colonel, in a fine purple p;low of official wrath, looked 
round to his brother officers, and asked, — 

" Does the little scamp mean to be impertinent, or is he a 
fool?" 

'' More knave than fool," observed the red -faced officer, 
with the round shoulders. 

'' Maybe he^s frightened," suggested the infantry major. 

" Colonel," interrupted Captain Pinkie, a bustling yeomanry 
officer, who endeavoured to hold his head in military fashion, 
but only looked as if some one had jufit given him a little 
jerk under the nose from which it had not jet recovered. 
*' Colonel," said Captain Pinkie, pushing forwards, " this is a 
* sort* I think I know how to manage, and by your leave Til 
tackle him." 

So saying he strode up to the boy, and in a loud, sharp 
voice exclaimed,-— 

" Young rogue, I say I What's thy name ? Eh, young 
rogue?" 

*' Via no more a rogue than thou art," answered the boy, 
sullenly. 

" I think," interrupted the colonel, who had been whisper- 
ing with the infantry major, — " I think there are too many of 
us here. Pinkie, you had better let the boy alone. The 
adjutant wiU talk to him, or perhaps Captain Nugent," he 
added, as Nugent, who had left the room to speak to one of 
his troop, at that moment re-entered it. " Why, the boy 
starts as if he knew your name. Captain Nugent ! " 

Nugent immediately led the lad outside the door, and was 
about to put some questions to him, when, to his surprise, the 
boy began the conversation himself. 

'' Squire Nugent, please, don't let them shoot me ! I have 
done nobody any hurt. I haven't, indeed. Squire Nugent." 

" Why, my boy, who are you ? What's your name ? " 

" I'm Edward — Edward Harrill. Don't you remember me 
and Margaret?" 

The boy vainly tried to wipe the soot and tears from his 
face in order that Nugent might recognize him. But Nugent 
now knew him by his voice and manner, and, taking his 
hand, told him he need not be afraid, only he must tell the 
truth. The boy then began to take courage, and told Nugent 
all he knew. 

It appeared that Harrill for some weeks past had kept the 
boy at his lodging at Hentworth, to cook for him and wait 
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Upon him, tkreatening him with awful punishment if he 
attempted to abscond. As soon as the miners were in com- 
motion, and the riots began in the streets of Rentworth, Harrill 
took the lead in all the mischief going forwards, and joined 
the mob, carrying Edward with him to prevent his escaping. 
Whilst the rioters were smashing the windows and the fUmi- 
ture of the " Swampshire Arms," a cry arose tliat " The soldiers 
were coming !" There was a general panic, and in the con- 
fusion Edward slipped out of Harrill*s sight and hid himself 
in the empty copper of the back kitchen, where he lay crouched 
in great apprehension, both on account of Harrill and on ac- 
count of the soldiers. 

After a long interval of silence, and when he was getting 
almost exhausted, he heard a fresh tumult overhead, and pre- 
sently the trampling of fieet in all directions. Then some men 
came into the kitchen, and began to kindle a fire directly 
beneath the copper. Not liking the idea of being fried alive, 
Edward jumped up, and frightened the yeomanry out of their 
wits. They took him for some fiendish sprite, and made for 
the door, tumbling over the chairs and tables in their way. 
Here they met one of the infantry, and, roused to a feeling of 
professional emulation, returned to the charge, and seeing the 
boy had emerged from the copper and was sitting qidetly in 
the ashes, the whole party chivalrously rushed upon him and 
called upon him to " surrender," which he instantaneously did. 
This was the substance of the boy^s statement, and Nugent 
felt satisfied that he told the simple truth. 

" But, my boy, do you know where the mob are bound to 
now? Do you know if they are dispersed or gone else- 
where?" 

" Oh, yes I They are off over the moor I They are going 
to bum all the houses of the Iblk that have got the railway 
money." 
• " Whom do you mean, boy ?" asked Nugent, anxiously. 

"I can*t tell what folk they meant. The *d'rectors' 
they called 'em. But I know where they are gone. They 
are over the moor to Beaumont House, and father's with 
them." 

Thereupon Nugent rushed into the room where the officers 
were assembled, and with much agitation told them what he 
had heard. 

There was much excitement. Young Lord Swampshire 
brandished his revolver, to the serious discomfort of the red- 
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faced officer ) who said he didn*t want to be made cold meat of 
before his time. Pinkie pranced about the room, trying to 
buckle his sword-belt. The adjutant rushed up to Colonel 
Plover, and as the colonel at the same instant rose to meet 
him, they fell into each other's arms, as if in a paroxysm of 
confiding affection. Johnson, the old campaigner, vanished 
out of the room to join his men. The infantry major leaned 
out of the broken window, and told the bugler to sound the 
" assembly." 

Nugent, as soon as the bustle permitted, again spoke. 
" Colonel Plover and Major West, my ttoop is pretty fresh, 
both men and horses, and I know the coimtry well. Shall I 
start at once in pursuit of the rioters across the moor? 
Pinkie and Lord Swampshire can bring their men on after- 
wards." 

The infantry major approved, and said he would pick 
out a score of his best men, and send them in the same 
direction in any light carts or vehicles they might be able to 
procure. 

" And let me advise you, Captsiin Nugent, to clap tliat 
young gentleman, your prisoner, in front of a trooper, and 
take him along with you." 

In a few minutes the town was once more in commotion. 
Bugles and trumpets blowing, horsemen clattering over the 
stones, soldiers running to and fro, officers shouting, two cai*- 
bines of the yeomanry going off by accident, but fortunately 
not doing any injury, the colonel calling for his coach at the 
pitch of his voice, with as much vehemence as King Richard 
called for a horse. Then the measured tramp of infantry 
was heard along the sti-eet, and presently afterwards Nugent 
and his troop emerged from the iijn-yard, and clattered down 
the street at a full trot, eliciting screams of applause from the 
boys of the town, especially when they detected Edward 
Harriirs small form perched in front of one of the leading 
trooper«i. 

It is not easy to bring fifly or sixty horsemen, with heavy 
accoutrements and ammunition, at a quick pace for several 
miles together along an indifferent road. But Nugent urged 
on his men, and tried to keep up their spirits. They had 
confidence in him, and followed his directions with alacrity. 
It was not long before they came upon traces of the mob ; 
stragglers were occasionally seen escaping over the fields; 
here and there a pick-axe or bludgfeon had been dropped on 
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the road ; the fields on either side had been in places trampled 
down, and.fences torn and broken. 

Then they came upon country folks who gave a vivid 
picture of the insolent fury of the rioters ; then they passed 
a beer-shop which had been pillaged, and all the liquor on the 
premises drunk or poured into the ditch. Here were cap- 
tured half a score of the rioters lying dead drunk about the 
premises. These Nugent left in charge of three or four 
yeomanry, selecting the men whose horses were most knocked 
up. At length the foremost troopers reached a sharp, turn 
in the road, from whence an extensive view of the open 
country, as well as the long range of hilly ground beyond, * 
could be obtained. At this point a lane turned off, leading to 
the Manor-house Farm by a more direct route than the road 
passing Beaumont House. 

" Captain," exclaimed Madocks, who was in Nugent*s troop; 
"Captain, d'ye see that terrible smoke yonder?" 

It was in the direction of Okenham valley, and arose in 
huge volumes, sometimes dark, sometimes lurid red. 

" D'ye see, master — d'ye see ?" urged the man, who was on 
a sudden pale with anxiety. 

There was a burst of exclamation from the troopers, as 
one after another they caught sight of the conflagration. 

Nugent said composedly, — 

"Madocks, it is our stack-yard. It is in the bend of 
the hiU. There's no doubt aboi^t it. But it can't be 
helped," 

" Hadn't we best turn off at the cross-roads, and make 
straight for the farm ?" asked Madocks. 

" No, Madocks, our duty is plain. We must make for the 
point agreed upon. The bulk of the mob is still before us. 
Forwards! if you please, gentlemen," cried Nugent, more 
loudly, as several of the yeonianry began to pull up at the 
cross-roads, manifestly expecting Nugent's orders to turn 
towards the farm. "Forwards to Beaumont House!" He 
galloped to the front, and his troop followed. 

" Can that young urchin have done us, sir ? " asked Madocks, 
again overtaking him. " Was he left to put us on a wrong 
scent?" 

Nugent felt for a moment a painful suspicion cross his 
mind. " Bring him to the front ! " he said. 

The trooper who carried the boy rode to the front. Nu- 
gent sternly questioned him ; but the boy remained firm and 
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vnAinching. OpinionB were divided as to his guilt or inno- 
cence. Still the yeomanry pressed on, and now, as they 
Beared Beaumont House, discerned upon the rising ground 
of the park, hidden from time to time by the intervening 
trees, a disorderly crowd of men pushing forwards in the 
direction of the mansion. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PASSAGE m THE LIFE OF A BAILWAY DIRECTOR. 

'' Richard, my dear," said Lady Maud at breakfast that day, 
holding up two letters she had in her hand, ^* I have some 
satisfactory intelligence for you to-day." 

Gertrude, we should explain, was late, and her ladyship and 
Mr. Usherwood were tete-a-tete. 

" Glad to hear it," rejoined her husband. " It is high 
time something j)leasant turned up. Just by way of variety. 
Tm fond of variety." 

He uttered these words in a tone of despondency unusual 
with him. For since his first introduction to the reader a 
good deal of alteration might have been noticed in Mr. Usher- 
wood's general aspect and demeanour. He was not only 
thinner and his brow more wrinkled, but he looked rt^stless, 
feverish, and excited. At the moment his wife spoke to him, 
he crammed two or three unopened letters into his pocket. 
He had lately fallen into the inconvenient habit of postponing 
to' read his letters for days, and sometimes for weeks. 

" Ah, my dear ! " exclaimed Lady Maud, " you are still 
brooding over those horrid railways ! That I see clearly. 
Now, pray don't think of the share-market just noi^. Put it 
away in some little snug comer of your mind. After all, we 
know how much we have invested. We cannot lose more, 
and that will not ruin us. Banish the whole subject, love. 
This morning I have heard from my dear friend. Miss Hawk- 
shaw. She informs me of the death of poor young Clinton. 
I am sorry for him." And Lady Maud's beautiful eyes i 
seemed for a moment almost moistened. " Cut off in his 
prime I" Then added, more cheerfully, "And there is a 
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note from Sir Eliot Prichard. Satisfactory, but a little per- 
plexing. Read it, dear I" 

Mr. Usherwood, having fortified his nerves by two or three 
cups of strong coffee, took the letter which Lady Maud held 
out to him, but with a trembling hand. It was the way with 
him DOW, he said, whenever he received a fresh letter, what- 
ever its contents were. The letter was long, but might have 
been compressed into a very few lines; the purport being 
that Sir Eliot was profoundly affected by Miss Usherwood's 
rare intellectual qualities and amiable disposition. As for 
her personal charms, though of the most dazzling order, these 
were of secondary importance in his eyes. He begged, 
therefore, through the medium of her natural guardians and 
protectors, to throw himself at her feet as the humblest but 
sincerest of her admirers, and propose himself as a candidate 
for her hand. 

"Well," said Mr. Usherwood, putting his hand to his 
brow, " so far, so good. But my little girl may not fancy 
him. And, besides, I thought you had fixed upon Mr. 
Nugent. Is he to be turned adrift again, after all the 
trouble you have taken?" 

"My dear," replied Lady Maud, irf a tone of gentle 
reproof, "you mistake. My trouble has been very insig- 
nificant. We have only shown civility to Mr. Nugent, as the 
probable representative of a poweriiil and wealthy family. 
I restricted myself to the most cautious advances. I did not 
wish anything decisive to take place. It might have been 
premature and embarrassing. Now the case is different; but 
I could wish poor Clinton had postponed his decease a few 
weeks longer." 

"And what are we to do with Sir Eliot?" asked her 
husband, 

" Why, we must consider about it, and feel our way a 
little. He is a suitable match. Clever, rich, not ill-looking 
if he would plaster down that woolly black hair of his, and 
roll his eyes rather less. But, then, you see, his fortune is 
nothing to the Clinton property, aild Nugent is twice as pre- 
sentable a man, agriculturist though he be !" 

"Which of the two does our little girl like best?" asked 
Mr. Usherwood. 

" Why, I have my private impression, but we must not be 
in a hurry," 

" Let me see Miss Hawkshaw's letter." 
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" Wait an instant, I have not finished reading it myself yet.** 

And Lady Maud, opening the letter, recommenced reading 
it with an air of tranquil interest. Suddenly, the languid 
expression of her countenance changed to a look of im- 
patience, almost of anger. She threw down the letter and 
exclaimed, ^* What a tiresome, provoking woman I I give her 
up entirely." 

" What 8 the matter ?" asked her husband. * 

" Why, only think. She adds in a postscript, that 'tis old 
Clinton — old Sir Lawrence — who is dead, and not his son. 
And what is more, she says, the common opinion is, Sir 
Keginald is much better, and will recover !" 

"Is it possible?" rejoined Mr. Usherwood. "Well, poor 
fellow, we ought to be glad of it, and I really am glad. But 
I wish he wotild not keep ua in such villanous' imcertainty, 
but would do one thing or the other." 

Lady Maud drank her tea very slowly, as if philosophically- 
meditating on the occurrence, and desirous of regaining her 
composure. 

" One thing is clear," she exclaimed at last; " Nugent sinks 
into an ineligible farmer." 

" He*s a good fellow, too," observed Mr. Usherwood. " So 
clever at all sorts of things. We never got any ice better 
than dirty snow until he had our ice-house reconstructed. 
And then the hothouses, what a glorious improvement he 
made there I Only think of the pines we had, Maud — only 
think of the pines I " And the old gentleman smacked his 
lips at the recollection of them. 

" Yes, my dear, that's all very true — ^perfectly true ; in 
fact, almost affecting. But it is nothing to the point. When 
business is on the tapisj we must postpone sentiment." 

Mr. Usherwood yielded with himnlity, and dived into the 
recesses of an egg, 

" My dear," proceeded Lady Maud, " I fear we must fell 
back upon Sir Eliot Prichard." 

" Well, he's clever — decidedly clever, I must say, though 
he does advocate the abolition of capital pimishment. My 
throat would not be safe an hour ! " added the old gentleman, 
swallowing half an egg at once, as if to assure himself that as 
yet all was right in that direction. 

" There is nothing," continued his lady, abstractedly — 
" nothing to be objected to on the score of fortune, family — 
(there's a hitch about Sir Eliofs grandmother, but that's ages 
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ago, and there was a market gardener on the maternal grand - 
father's side, but that's not generally known) — family, personal 
appearance, or mind. He was wild, but young men will be 
wild, and that is all past." 

"But," exclaimed Mr. Usherwood, throwing himself sud- 
denly back in his chair, and again putting his hand to his 
headt " the grand point is this : does my little girl care for 
liim ? I don't say, does she love him, my dear, but does she 
not dislike him ? " 

" For that," resumed Lady Maud, " we must give her time. 
There must be no unnecessary fuss or hurry. There is no 
cause for it." 

Rising from the breakfast table, they left the room. 

" My dear," said Lady Maud, shutting the door behind 
them, and putting her arm gently in his, " you se^m to me a 
little out of sorts. I don't think you look well. I wish you 
would have a few minutes' chat with Grierson." 

"No, I thank ye, Maud — ^no, I thank ye. Lady Eliot 
Prichard. Prichard ? What an odd name ! Sir Eliot 
Prichard ! Lady Eliot Prichard ! '* 

And, laughing to himself, Mr. Usherwood walked heavily 
towards the library, muttering the word ** Prichard" between 
his teeth in every variety of intonation, as if each time it pre- 
sented quite a new aspect to his mind. 

liady Maud looked after him with an expression of per- 
plexity in her countenance.' 

" He certainly has altered. Grierson must see him. Grier- 
son must positively see him this very day I '* 

She then betook herself to her usual matutinal rendezvous 
yyith Mrs. Millet, the housekeeper; but somehow or other 
evinced less composure and self-possession than was her wont. 
In fact, Lucy Weston, who had recently returned to service 
at Beaumont House, intimated respectfully to Gertrude, whilst 
she was assisting at her toilette^ that she was sure' Something 
had gone wrong, for " My lady is in such a way I Not but 
^hat," she added, *' Paine and Mrs. Millet are as much as 
flesh and blood can bear — but I never saw my lady 60 sharp 
^pon tiiem. Something's gone wrong, for a certainty." 

Oertrude blushed, as if from a misgiving that she had 
something t6 do with the unwonted acerbity of her mother's 

At that precise moment a loud sob was heard at the door, 
and thto an agitated knock. 
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" Tis Miss Beverley, ma'am,'* said Lucy, as she opened the 
door, and the governess entered the room in rather a ^hurried 
way, and with very red eyes. 

" What is the matter ? " cried Gertrude. 

" Nothing," said Miss Beverley, glancing at the maid as if 
she considered her at that moment decidedly de trop. As, 
however, Lucy did not accept the hint, but only responded 
by a gentle toss of the head, Gertrude, being now ready to 
descend, took Miss Beverley's arm, and, leaving the room to- 
gether, they withdrew to Miss Beverley's apartment. 

" What is the matter, dear ? " again inquired Gertrude. 

" It is of no consequence," answered the other. " I am 
used to the finger of scorn, and the hissing accents of con- 
tempt. I take these things — quietly — now, very — quietly," 
and, giving utterance to these sentiments in disjointed words, 
Miss Beverley began to sob. 

" Pray, explain youreelf," urged Gertrude. *' Who has 
ever treated you with scorn in this house ? Have I ? Has 
anybody?" 

" Scorn is the portion of the governess ! petty insult her 
daily bread I I ought not to complain." 

And Miss Beverley, with a show of fortitude, pushed a 
table covered with the remains of an excellent breakfast out 
of the way, and sat down in a luxurious arm-chair, holding 
herself resolutely upright, as if she was sitting upon some 
cushionless, three-legged stool. 

" Hardships are my lot ! •* she added, enunciating the 
syllables with an emphasis which imparted an oscillating 
movement to the patent spring cushion upon which she sat, 
and a corresponding vibration to her whole person—" hard- 
ships are my lot 1 " 

" I must really run and get some breakfast," said Gertrude, 
who was growing impatient as well as hungry. Miss Beverley '^ 
manner underwent a total metamorphosis. 

" Oh, my dear, darling, good Gertrude 1 I thought you 
had had your breakfast — I did, really I How selfish I was ! 
Forgive me — ^pray, forgive me ! " 

And, so saying, she sprang up from the spring cushion, 
and would have hurried Gertrude out of the room ; but the 
latter declared she would breakfast off the remains of Miss 
Beverley's repast, and listen to the recital of her woes mean- 
time. 

It was with rather diminished excitement thatr Miss 
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Beverley, whilst Gertrude sipped her lukewarm tea, pro- 
ceeded to narrate that Lady Maud came into the schoolroom 
that tnoming, and, after finding fault with the French themes 
and everything on the table, went to the window and stood look- 
ing out at the distant hills. Whereupon Miss Beverley, who 
thought the silence awkward, merely observed that Mr. Nugent 
was very remiss not to have ridden with Gertrude lately. 

" On this Lady Maud looked round at me," said Miss 
Beverley — growing father warm at the recollection — " looked 
round at me, as if I had been a mere worm, or earwig, or 
something equally unpleasant and contemptible, and making a 
very long neck, said, * I do not wish you, Miss Beverley, to 
couple Miss Usherwood's name with that of any gentleman 
who may chance to obtain the honour of her acquaintance. 
I don't blame you. You mean it kindly. But let me beg 
you will be more circumspect.' And so saying, your mamma 
bowed to me, and sailed out of the room as if I was a street- 
sweeper to whom she had refused an alms I " 

They were interrupted by a solemn tap at the door, and 
Paine proclaimed, in an impressive whisper through the key- 
hole, that her ladyship desired to speak with Miss Usherwood 
'* directly." 

Lady Maud, when Gertrude entered her boudoir, was seated 
near the window, with some open letters, an account-book, 
and a file or two of bills on a table near her. She looked 
more serious than usual, and there was a restlessness about 
her eye which denoted she was not at case. 

** Gertrude, my sweet child," she began, " I have a few 
words to say to you, if you are disengaged." 

Gertrude sat down on a low stool by her mother's side, 
without any reply, but with a beating heart. 

" Time flies fast, dearest," proceeded her mother. " Let 
me' see, you were eighteen last spring V "' 

** Yes, mamma, in May." 

" I was seventeen when I married your father," continued 
Lady Maud in a meditative mood. "Our fiimily were famous 
for early marriages. The Countess of Delafield (my lamented 
grandmother) was still at school when the Earl proposed; 
and as for my dear mother, it was generally believed she con- 
cealed a doU in her trunk when she started for her wedding 
tour on the continent ! " 

Lady Maud paused, and Gertrude wondered whither these 
remarks were tending. Lady Maud resumed rather abruptly, 

H 
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" Have you ridden lately with Sir Eliot, my dear ? *• 

" Not very lately : I am not so fond of riding as I was." 

" It is dull riding without a companion," rejoined her 
mother. " I am vexed there is so little society in this neigh- 
bourhood. We must make the most of what we have, how- 
ever; for in the reduced state of your father's finances a 
season in town is this year out of the question. Economy 
has become a duty, and yet how dangerous a one I It 
excites disagreeable suspicions, and often precipitates a crisis 
that might have been averted, or at least postponed. I 
should be happy, come what may," proceeded Lady Maud, 
her eyes becoming tearfid, " if I could see my daughters ad- 
vantageously and suitably settled before undeserved distress 
embittered their young hearts ! " 

Gertrude knelt by her mother's side, and, fondly caress- 
ing her, declared that she ought not to think about them ; 
that if they were all of them together in however humble a 
home, they would be happy. 

" And you especially, my dearest," continued her mother, 
gently settling her bracelet and rings, which had been disar- 
ranged by her daughter's caresses, and putting Gertrude's 
collar straight, but all the while in tears. " You, my dearest, 
I do wish to see united to a man I can trust and esteem ; 
to one possessed of competent fortune and of unblemished 
name!" 

Gertrude tried to laugh it off as a joke, but succeeded very 
badly. 

" My sweet, how you tremble I Kiss me, child, and do not 
agitate yourself needlessly. One would suppose you expected 
to be married to-morrow I" 

** Dearest mother, I am in no impatience for such an event, 
believe me. I am very happy as I am." 

Lady Maud sighed, and taking up a letter appeared to cast 
her eye over the contents, then, bending down over her 
daughter, said, " Don't flurry yourself, my child. Let us turn 
to another subject. Will you drive with us to-day to call on 
the Glairs?" 

" Mamma," said Gertrude, rather agitated, " I know you 
have something more to say to me. I had rather hear it all, 
and have it over." 

" No, darling, no ! There is no need to say more at present. 
If I had thought you would have been so excited, I should 
not have broached the subject." » 
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" Pray, tell me all, mamma. Do not leave me in suspense." 

" Poor child," replied the mother, stroking Gertrude's 
flushed cheek, " you are quite in a fever I You must leam 
to take these things quietly. I had had three proposals at 
ybur age, and you have had none yet. At least," she added^ 
glancing at her daughter with a look of gradually dawning 
suspicion, — "at least as far as I am aware; as far as the 
amount of confidence you have placed in me enables me to 
judge." 

" Dearest mother ! " interrupted Gertrude, in a deprecating 
tone of voice. 

" My love, it may be best to let you know at once that 
there is one not far from this neighbourhood to whom you 
are not indiflferent." 

Gertrude hid her face in her mother's lap, not knowing 
what was coming next, but hoping for the best. 

Lady Maud, with a slight degree of anxiety in her voice 
and looks, proceeded, — 

" In fact, your falser and I have this very day received a 
letter from the person I allude to, begging our sanction for 
making a formal offer." 

Gertrude did not move her head, but her heart beat more 
rapidly. 

There was a pause, but presently Lady Maud began again,— 

" Of course, darling, if you should contract a union which, 
I may as well admit, both your father and myself sincerely 
desire — if ever this shoidd take place, your lot will be cast in 
quite a different sphere. A brilliant position in the first 
circles of London society, diversified by visits to the most 
interesting countries on the Continent, and an occasional 
sojourn at a luxurious country seat. Such a routine of exist- 
ence would imdoubtedly present an agreeable contrast to your 
way of life at Beaumont House — which, I am fi%e to confess, 
is not &r removed from that of a vegetable. Associated with 
a husband possessed o^ mind as well as heart — and let me 
incidentally observe, my dear Gertrude, that the man of mind 
commonly improves upon acquaintance, whereas the mere 
man of feeling sooner or later palls like an insipid sweetmeat 
— associated, I say, with such a husband as Sir Eliot 
Prichard '' 

Grertmde had hitherto listened, her head reclining on her 
mother's lap*, with tolerable, composure to this long address 
delivered by Lady Maud rapidly, but with distinct emphasis. 

H 2 
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When, however, she heard the name Sir Eliot, she could no 
longer contain herself, but, springing to her feet, exclaimed 

'^ Mother, I cannot bear him ! I detest him I I wish he 
had never been bom I " 

Lady Maud gazed upon her with unaffected amazement. 
Accustomed to govern either by tlie exercise of authority or 
by judicious management those who were connected with her, 
she was imprepared for such a display of self-will and im- 
petuosity in any of her own children, who, she had supposed, 
needed no more stringent influence than that imparted through 
the medium of Miss Beverley. But the very consciousness of 
Lady Maud's long-established authority added intensity to 
Gertrude's dismay and trouble of mind. Knowing well her 
mother's power, as well as her own weakness, she rose against 
it with a kind of desperate audacity. The next moment she 
sank into a chair, half alarmed at her vehemence ; and, yield- 
ing to a rush of bitter despondency, could with difl&culty 
restrain her tears. For one little moment Lady Maud's blue 
eyes quivered with displeasure, but it passed like a flash of 
summer lightning. She rose, stopped for one moment to gaze 
upon her child's face, which trembled with conflicting emo- 
tions, and then leaning over her, kissed her forehead, pressed 
her to her bosom, and soothingly said, " There, there, darling, 
1 have been over-hasty. Be sure that you shall not be forced 
to take a step you secretly abhor." 

Gertrude's tears now found free egress. 

" My child," added Lady Maud, regarding her closely for a 
moment, "your affections are elsewhere fixed. You have 
given away your heart, or at least you believe so ! " 

Gertrude's lips murmured some inarticulate words. 

"But, consider," proceeded her mother: "does not your 
pride revolt against succumbing to a passion for one far 
inferior to yourself in rank, in station, in refinement of mind? 
You shake your head ! But forgive me, dearest, if I press 
you further. Does not your maidenly delicacy shrink with 
horror from nourishing a sentiment that is wholly un- 
requited?" 

" Mamma," exclaimed Gertrude, whose feelings were with-' 
out difficulty probed and laid bare by one so experienced in 
such investigations as her mother, — " mamma, it is not true !" ^ 

"Not truer' replied her mother. "What do you mean? T 
What do you know of Mr. Nugent's feelings ? " ' 

" Mamma ! " replied Gertrude, with sudden energy, " he 
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loves me ! Indeed he does ! He told me so himself. He 
was to come here this morning to talk it all over with you. 
No doubt he will soon be here. I wished him to tell you. 
No concealment was intended. He — is — very — ^much-r-at* 
tached — to — me I" 

And poor Gertrude, to speak plain language, began to cry. 

The simamer lightning again played fitf&lly in Lady Maud's 
blue eyes. She took a turn up and down the room, as if to 
command her feelings, then stopped suddenly, and said, in a 
low, almost quiet voice, " Poor child ! And when, may I 
venture to ask, did you come to this satisfactory under- 
standing ? " 

" Yesterday," sobbed Gertrude. 

" Yesterday ! Only yesterday ! And that accounted for 
your being so late. You met him, I suppose ? Yes, yes, of 
course." 

A few minutes of silence passed, and then Lady Maud 
embraced her daughter aifectionately, but gravely. 

" Do not leave the house, dearest," she said ; " I may 
want you again. You will be glad to be alone. Go and 
bathe those poor swollen eyes ; and remember, we must be 
patient — all of us." i 

And embracing her daughter once more, she dismissed her, 
and seating herself by the window, leant her head upon her 
hand in deep thought. Then rising and murmuring to herself, 
" I can scarcely blame her, but it is much to be regretted," 
she hastily quitted the apartment, and made the best of her 
way to the library. She paused with her hand on the door 
to recover breath, having run downstairs more rapidly than 
usual, and heard the sound of some one breathing heavily, as 
if in a deep but oppressive slumber. " Poor fellow ! " said 
Lady Maud ; " he is asleep, I must not wake him." And 
she opened the door very gently, in order not to rouse her 
husband. 

The library was a well-lighted, sunny room, having a large 
bow-window at one end. When Lady Maud entered it was 
however partially darkened, the large window curtain of red 
damask having been let down. Mr. Usherwood had lately 
found the light too much for his eyes. Before, however, ' 
Lady Maud could distinctly take in all the objects in the 
room, she felt a cold chill strike her, as if there was some- 
thing, she knew not what, amis^. The next moment a 
sudden scream burst from her lips. Upon the rug, in front 
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of an arm-chair from which he seemed to have slid dow^, lay 
her husband stretched at full length, apparently in a state of 
stupor. Lady Maud was not a woman merely to stand still 
and scream. She rushed to the bell, rang it with all her 
force, threw open the window, and, kneeling down by her 
husband, untied his cravat and collar, and allowed the air 
from outside to play upon his head and face. The thought 
rushed through her mind amidst all her terror and anguish, 
that there was One whom in her prosperity she had too little 
regarded ; One to whom now in the bitterness of her soul she 
would fain cry, and cry with aU her strength, but feared it 
would be in vain. For how could she expect that He whom 
she had neglected in the time of her prosperity would be with 
her in the day of her calamity ? 

This passed in far less time than it takes to describe. The 
room was speedily full of servants wild with alarm and per- 
plexity. The slamming of doors, the ringing of bells, and by 
and by the sobs of women and children, broke the stillness of 
the house. Lady Maud herself was now calm. Directing 
that her husband should be carried to his bedroom, she 
despatched the servants for medical aid. As she went to and 
fro, she saw Gertrude standing, pale and trembling, in the 
passage, and ^ager to be of some use. She kissed her, and 
said hastily, — 

" Go, dear — go and comfort your poor sisters ; tell them I 
trust your father will soon be better. The doctor has been 
sent for.'* 

Gertrude returned to the schoolroom, and endeavoured to 
con9ole her sisters as well as she could. She thought she would 
read to them out of the Bible. Her mind instinctively turned to 
that source of peace and comfort, which as yet she had regarded 
too much in the light of a mere lesson-book. She fetched the 
ornamental Ghurch Service Book her mother had a few months 
ago presented to her, and drawing Agatha and Jessie to either 
side, read one of the Psalms with a faltering voice, whilst the 
gaudy decorations surrounding the page were wetted by her 
tears. 

Meantime Lady Maud, having done what she could for her 
unconscious husband, returned to the library. Something 
seemed to have occurred to her mind. She drew up the 
crimson curtains, through which the sun now /cast a sanguine 
glare, and making her way across the room amidst articles of 
'uniture displaced in the recent confusion, snatched from the 
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table near the chair where her husband had been seated, 
several letters that looked as if they had been freshly torn 
open. One of them, dated a day or two back, was from a railway 
director^ urging Mr. Usherwood's attendance at the meeting of 
the committee of inquiry into the affairs of the Rentworth 
line. He must have kept it in his pocket unopened, through 
fear of the contents. Another contained a concise abstratit of 
the labours of the committee, hastily drawn up, exposing the 
disastrous condition of the company, and stating the disap- 
pearance of the parties principally responsible for the liabili- 
ties incurred; whilst his attendance at the sitting of the 
committee was again urged upon him. Then there was a 
hastily scrawled note from the acting secretary, briefly de- 
scribing the riots of the day before, and stating the necessity 
of fimds being immediately raised for the discharge of all the 
more pressing and' important claims upon the company. But 
worse than all was a letter from their London solicitor, from 
which Lady Maud gathered that her husband invested very 
recently an additional sum in this unlucky railway of con- 
siderable amount. 

Severe as was the blow, it was far less acutely felt by Lady 
Maud at the present jimcture than would have been the case 
if all had been us usual in the house. With her husband 
lying in dangerous illness, the loss of income sank into com- 
parative insignificance. She turned almost with a sense of 
nausea from matters of business and money. Nevertheless, it 
seemed probable that the distressing intelligence contained in 
these letters had in part been the cause of her husband's 
sudden and alarming attack. Locking them up, she once 
more ascended to the bedroom of the sick man. 

Li the meantime the coachman had saddled a horse and 
started at a gallop for Mr. Grierson. Finding him from home, 
he set off in pursuit, and, tracing him from place to place, at 
length overtook him near the xmion workhouse at Flintwood. 
Mr. Grierson was in his gig, and, to save time, John proposed 
his moimting the horse he was riding himself. To this Mr. 
Grierson acceded ; and, leaving John to follow in his gig, 
sprang up on the horse and was soon out of sight. On pass- 
ing Mr. Lovell-8 parsonage, John observed the rector in close 
conversation with his old gardener, devising, as it would seem, 
some sort of horticultural employment for half-a-dozen stout 
urchins from the national school, whom, as it was holiday 
week, Lovell wished to keep out of mischief. 
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The gardener eyed them with extreme suspicion, and as he 
occasionally turned up a good clod of earth with his spade, 
and reversed it again ivith leisurely exertion of strength, 
seemed to wish he could as easily bury tlie young gentlemen 
beside him out of sight as he did the crumbling mould be- 
neath him. The young gentlemen in question looked awfully 
demure whenever Lovelies eye glanced towards them, but 
exhibited the next moment an air of joyous impertinence, 
which boded ill for the aged gardener's peace of mind. The 
coachman pulled up, and stepping down from the gig, touched 
his hat, informing Lovell tliat " Master was taken very bad." 

Lovell left the gardener in the hands of the boys, and, 
opening the garden gate, joined the coachman outside. " What 
is the matter with him, John?" John shook his head, and 
intimated that it was a bad job. That master had had an 
" apoplexy." That he ought to be blooded. That John's 
grandfather went off in just such a fit. That he was a kind 
master to him, though he knew no more of a horse than a 
babe uiiborn. Lovell told the coachman that he should like to 
call at the house, and see if he could be of any service. This 
step was precisely what John intended should be taken, and 
he helped Lovell into the gig with great satisfaction, observing, 
as he resumed the reins, and gave Mr. Grierson's bony horse 
an impressive hint with the whip, that he for his part liked to 
see the parson treading on the doctor's heels. 

" Tm afraid, John," said Lovell, " the Christian priest is 
often called in when it is too late." 

" The parson, you mean, sir ? " answered John. " I'm afeard 
on't, sir. But then you see, sir, it's better late than never 1" 

On arriving at Beaumont House, Lovell found tranquillity 
in some measure restored. Mr. Grierson was still with his J 

patient, who exhibited signs of returning consciousness. Per- i 

feet quiet, and frQcdom from all exciting influences, were in- 
dispensable conditions of recovery. Lady Maud already felt 
her heart lighter. She, however, received Lovell's visit' with 
thankfulness, and listened with some attention to the few 
words of a serious character he contrived to utter during the 
five minutes she remained with him in the drawing-room. 
She left him with a little nervousness of manner, alleging as 
a reason that sbe might be wanted in the sick-room. Ger- 
tnide and the two girls were lying down in the schoolroom. ^ 

As Lovell crossed the hall on his way out he lighted upon 
Mr. Grierson, drinking a glass of home-brewed beer with an 
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air of enjoyment pleasant to behold. Let not the reader 
think Grierson in the smallest degree self-indulgent or intem- 
perate. It was now four o'clock, and he had tasted nothing 
since his breakfast at eight o'clock, consisting of a cup of 
smoked coffee and a dubious Qgg^ with a piece of bread he 
put into the box-seat of his gig, intending to finish, but had 
forgotten to do so. He now had no time to partake of sub- 
stantial food, but accepted a glass of beer to support him in 
liis visits to two paupers, eight miles asunder, whom he was 
supplying with sarsapariUa and quinine at the ^yearly rate of 
-about a quarter of his salary. 

" By the by, Lovell," said Mr. Grierson, " have you heard 
the news from over the hills ? Sad riots !" 

" Well, there were two or three yeomanry trotting about 
the village this morning. I thought they were going to meet 
for drill or exercise." 

" Not a bit of it ! The nawdes are burning Rentworth, 
and the miners have marched to join them I They say poor 
Eubbley went down on his knees to the lord-lieutenant to ask 
for protection ! " 

" The navigators are not generally ill-disposed," said Lovell. 
« What has put them out ? " 

" Much the same thing, I suspect, as put our poor friend 
upstairs out," rejoined Grierson, " the railway break-do^vn 
and panic. The men are perfectly mad. However, I must 
be off. I hope things will mend." 

" Had I better stay a little longer ?" 

" It would be as well," replied Grierson. " I shall look in 
again when I have ridelen my sixteen miles. John must give 
n\y horse a mash. Well, I really do hope things will mend." 

And so saying, Mr. Grierson smiled hopefully at the butler 
who took his glass, then at Lovell, then at John, who was 
standing beside his gig at the front door, and lastly at his 
horse, who seemed to feel the cheering influence, and set off 
without hesitation at the rate of nine miles an hour. * 

In the meanwhile, our. friend Miss Beverley had taken an 
tmusually long excursion. She had walked to pay a visit 
to the governess of Colonel Clair's children, with whom she 
had of late been wont to confer at intervals on mutual 
grievances as well as on the general degradation of their class. 
On the present occasion, the little Clairs being absent on a 
visit, Mrs. Clair invited Miss Beverley to take an early 
dinner with her friend. Accordingly the two gover 
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Miss Beverley and Miss Seton, sat down to a very enjoyable 
repast of cutlets and curry, with a bottle of excellent port. 
The colonel, being proud of his port, made the butler decant 
it in his presence, and then dogged him down the passage 
until he saw it safe inside the schoolroom. After a glass or 
two of this animating beverage, the ladies became commu- 
nicative as well as sentimental. They marvelled at the early 
development of infant malignity. They discussed the parti- 
cular merits and demerits of their pupils. From thence they 
glanced casually to the flavour and quality of the last home- 
brewed beer; touched lightly upon the uncertain character 
of schoolroom tea ; and glided into a short dissertation on 
the arrogance and pertness of ladies' maids and upper house- 
maids. Then Miss Seton, in confidence, informed Miss 
Beverley that there was one intolerable and galling grievance 
which loaded her with moral fetters, and would certainly 
end in obliging her to seek a more genial sphere. This was, 
that Mrs. Clair frequently remitted or modified the punish- 
ments Miss Seton inflicted unwillingly, and as a solemn duty, 
upon the little Clairs. 

" For instance," said Miss Seton, " the other day I was 
compelled to punish Fanny. She came to her. music lesson 
with one thumb-nail dirty. I ordered her to go to bed at 
six oVlock as a slight correction. Would you believe it V 
Mrs. Clair commuted the punishment to rising next morning 
an hour earlier than usual, alleging, as a reason, it was 
Colonel Clair's birthday, and he liked 'td have his children 
about him I Festivity, folly, and parental levity elevated 
above the duty we owe to a child's opening mind and budding 
offensiveness ! It ties my hands and wrings my heart ! " 

And Miss Seton took a good sip of port wine as she com- 
pleted her sentence. Then Miss Beverley began to intimate, 
that for her part she was sorry to say Lady Maud did not 
always treat her with the delicate tact and generosity which a 
lonely woman intrusted ivith a great charge might look for 
at her hands. 

" For instance," proceeded Miss Beverley, " the onus of 
punishing my pupils is constantly deputed to me. Mamma is 
to kiss, and praise, and pet them. I am to punish, scold, pull 
them this way and that. One day Lady Maud came to me 
and said, bending her graceful neck round the corner of the 
schoolroom door : * Miss Beverley, I am sorry to say Jessie 
and Agatha lay awake talking last^ night till nearly twelve 
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o'clock. You will be/good enough to give them a punish- 
ment/ Then I have to execute the disagreeable task of 
scolding them for half an hour, and giving them the verb 
JDormir to write out six times. You see, my dear, one soon 
wearies of inflicting punishment ! " 

" Do /you?" interrupted Miss Seton. " Oh I but the duty 
of it ! That is what keeps one up — ^the sense of duty ! You 
see the passionate girlj the pert, malignant pupil; the dirty 
Blut. A voice says, *Do your duty!' loudly in both ears. 
You punish. The conscience is satisfied — the child bene- 
fited." 

Miss Seton waved a rather powerftil hand so earnestly in 
the air as she said this, that Miss Beverley naturally asked, 
"Do you slap?" 

" Sometimes. But I find a slight pinch pretended to be 
given in jest very effective. Don't you pinch ?" 

" Oh ! indeed, no ! " answered Miss Beverley. 

" Nor slap?" inquired Miss Seton, in surprise. 

" No ! " cried Miss Beverley. ** I don't mean to say I have 
never done such a thing in my life j but only when unusually 
provoked." 

"My dear," said Miss Seton, "you surprise me! Don't 
you even fillip ? " 

" Why," answered Miss Beverley, blushing, " I confess I 
have at music; but very rarely." 

" Well, your children are out of the common, I suppose." 

" Pretty well. I am very fond of them after all. And 
then mammas are so jealous of the honour and luxury of 
striking their own flesh and blood. My poor friend Araminta 
Tarantula Smith " 

" What a fine name !" said Miss Seton. 

" Oh, you know, she was given those fine names in order to 
get her into the Governesses* Institution. Subscribers always 
vote in favour of the candidate who has the prettiest name. 
Well, Araminta Tarantida was governess to Mrs. Lahoope. 
The little Lahoopes were tiresome. She gave a mild box on 
the ear to each of the three in succession." 

" Which, I have no doubt," observed Miss Seton, " they 
richly deserved." 

" The naughty little telltales told their mamma. In came 
Mrs. Lahoope — * Miss ! if you dare touch my children, I tell 
you what, you shall never darken my doors again, miaaP" 

« What a mother !" exclaimed M* " C 
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■whether the idiot or the tyrant is most conspicuous in her 
conduct I " 

" However," continued Miss Beverley, " it all ended in 
hysterics and mulled wine; and they made it up again. But 
Araminta Tarantula for the future kept her fingers to herself, 
and I think she was right.*' 

At this point of the conversation, word was sent up from 
the grpom, who had ridden over to let Lady Maud know 
jMiss Beverley was going to stay dinner, that Mr. Usherwood 
had had an apoplectic stroke, and was lying very ill. 

Miss Beverley was rather shocked. She thought of the 
alarm and anguish of Lady Maud, of Gertrude, of the younger 
girls, and felt abashed to think she had spent so much time 
in lamenting over trials and vexations of comparative imim- 
porUmce. She did not like to cry before the strong-minded 
Miss Seton, but had a hard struggle to prevent it. The 
Voice from the Schoolroom was in her pocket, meant for 
Mias Seton's perusal ; but she altered her mind, kept it where 
it was, and took a hasty leave. 



CHAPTER X. 



CROSSING THE MOOR. 



On scaling the high groimd at the back of Beaumont House 
you cotdd obtain an extensive view of the countiy stretching 
towards the Rentworth Hills. It was mostly a level plain, 
intersected by straight roads and stagnant ditches, clothed, 
and that scantily, with groups of alder and ash. 

Here and there the eye detected a row of lean, hungry- 
looking poplars ranged along the distant ix)ad-side like a regi- 
ment of notes of admiration; or a few oaks of sturdy but 
stunted proportions, rising flat as mushrooms out of that 
chilly soil. At long inti^rvals dirty-white cottages lined the 
side of the road, with strips of garden ground raised in high 
ridges to let the wet run off; or a farm with irregular build- 
ings grouped round it, sheltered by thickly-planted trees ; or 
an orchard, whose towering thorn-fence protected the moss- 
grown fruit-trees from the bleak winds that so often scoured 
the miles of damp black moor on either side. By itself, the 
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level plain would have struck the eye as monotonous and 
dreary, but the fertile slopes, leading up to the well-wooded 
hills on the north, cleft asunder by the steep gorge opening 
into the valley of Okenham, and near their summit breaking 
into masses of precipitous rocks; the long line of purple 
mountains that rose hazy in the distance beyond Kentworth, 
forming the southern boundary of the moor ; the glimpses of 
the tranquil sea appearing here and there above the trees far 
away to the west — altogether formed a landscape ricji and in- 
teresting, full of novelty, replete with pleasing contrasts, on 
which the spectator was not soon tired of gazing. 

The Manor House was situated on the side of the valley 
furthest from Beaumont House, and the trees surrounding it 
could be seen from the moor at a* distance of tliree or four 
miles. 

Late in the afcemoon*strange rumours began to gain ground 
amongst the hamlets scattered over the northern portion of 
this district. The rioters crossing the moor suffered no one 
to precede them, turning back or forcibly detaining every 
horseman, or spring-cart, or farmer's coburgh that overtook 
them on the road. News of this kind, however, travels fast, 
and though still distant from Beaumont House five or six 
miles, the knowledge of their approach was spreading con- 
sternation through the district. It was said tliat .several 
thousand desperate men were sweeping across the moor, 
destroying and trampling down the crops, pillaging orchards, 
teaiing down fences, and levying contributions in the shape of 
cider, beer, and bread and cheese, on every farmhouse they 
passed. This version of the number of the mob, and the 
devastations they were committing, was slightly exaggerated. 
When the rioters, re-assembling near the mines after their 
hasty retreat from Rentworth, started for the moor, they cer- 
tainly mustered near a thousand men, but this amount began 
to diminish before they had completed many miles of their 
journey. Some thought better of it and turned back, others 
were tired and lay down ; some, again, turned into beer- 
shops and public-houses, and could not be got to stir out 
again. So that, by the time the rioters were half way 
across the moor, they were but five or six hundred in 
number. 

However, resistance was not much thought of at Okenham, 
nor anywhere else. The principal farmers and gentlemen were 
in the yeomanry, and consequently far away. Some /of the 
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villagers fled, some hid themselves, some stood staring at the 
road over the moor, eyes and mouths open, and hands in 
pockets, the normal attitude of the British peasant from time 
immemorial when not at work. As, however, it became more 
clear towards which point the mob were moving, people from 
the viUage began to drop in one after the other at the back* 
door of Beaumont House, to give notice of the approaching 
danger, and to tender advice or offer assistance as the case 
might be. Now, it was the surgeon's positive injunction that 
the most absolute tranquillity should be preserved, not only 
in Mr. Usherwood's bedroom, but throughout the whole 
house. What was to be done ? 

This, was a question nobody could solve. A hurried and 
agitated debate was held in the servants^ hall. The extreme^ 
anxiety and perplexity of the moment levelled all distinctions. 
Mrs. Millet, the housekeeper, forgot herself so far as to sit 
down upon an ordinary bench, instead of the broad-bottomed 
arm-chair forming her usual throne, in a state of blank imbe- 
cility, quite stunned by the magnitude of the danger. Placing 
her hands on her knees, she incessantly asked, " Will any- 
body tell us what we are to do ? " repeating it over and over 
again without stopping, and looking straight into the fireplace 
all the time. By her side sat the kitchen-maid, who was 
sobbing and crying as if her heart would break, her face all 
smeared with tears and soot, having rubbed it with her hands 
just after cleaning a saucepan. The butler was giving one of 
the housemaids, who had been threatened with a faint, a 
wine-glass of choice maraschino. The other housemaid was 
loud in talk with the page and footman, who, having differed 
as to the probable number of the mob, were only prevented 
from proceeding to blows by her vigorous interference. Three 
or four labouring men were drinking beer in another comer 
of the room, assisted by the coachman and two of the gar- 
deners. 

Lucy Weston had been upstairs, but passing one of the 
back-doors of the mansion, she beheld her brother peering in 
as if in search for some one. 

" Well, Lucy, IVe just stepped up to comfort you all." 

" George, dear, I'm afraid you can't help us," said Lucy, 
clasping her hands despondingly. 

" I tell you what," said Weston ; " these fellows from Rent- 
worth and the mines are under my thumb. Why, my dear 
little Lucy, don't you know I've lecturtid to them scores of 
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times ? They owe me much. I opened their minds, and 
made them feel their grievances." 

" Well, I know you're vety clever, George," answered 
Lucy. " But they're a wild set. Will they mind you ? " 

" Mind me I I've drawn tears from their eyes in describing 
to them their wretched condition. One night I worked them 
up to such a pitch, that a whole lot of them sprang from 
their seats, and swore they would smash the aristocracy at a 
blow!" 

Lucy gazed at her brother admiringly, and, seizing his arm, 
cried, " Go then, dear George, stop them. Tell them this is 
a sad sick house — tell them " 

" My poor child," interrupted Weston, " I know what to tell 
them. Make yourself easy. I shall bring them up as short 
as if they had ccnne against a stone wall." 

" That's a good dear George," said Lucy. " And how 
smart you are too ! " she added, noticing that he was dressed 
in bis Sunday clothes, that is to say, a suit of black with 
white cravat and waistcoat. 

" Of coiu'se 1 *Tis my lecturing dress. I think all uniform, 
livery, or costume of any sort — ^whether in king, parson, 
soldier, or 'lawyer — a, base mockery. But you see, Lucy, 
they wouldn't . know me in my working-dress. And, Lucy, 
dear, just give me a glass of wine or something. I shall have 
to ^peak pretty loud, and strong, too, perhaps." 

Lucy ran off to the servants' hall, and announced publicly 
that her brother was going to lecture the mob and send them 
all home; at the same time signifying her brother's request 
to the butler. That worthy, with the greatest alacrity, fetched 
a bottle of his master's choicest port, whilst the other servants 
trooped out of the hall and gathered reverentially round 
Weston, whom, a few hours before, they would have shrunk 
from with disgust. Mrs. Millet, however, still remained seated 
on the bench, exclaiming, though nobody was in the room, 
" WiU anybody tell me what to do ?" 

In the butler's pantry the coachman collected a sort of 
opposition party, consisting of two gardeners and the groom. 
These were employed in cleaning and loading two or three 
guns, a blunderbuss, and some pistols ; whilst the under- 
housemaids, aided by the footman and page, employed them- 
selves in shutting the outside Venetian blinds, and &stening 
the shutters of the lower windows. 

Weston, after drinking his wine, hastened back towards the 
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main rond where a friendly baker was waiting for him in 
a coburgh cart. The baker had promised to give him a life 
for a mile or two, so as to stop the progress of the mob as 
soon as possible. Having been driven about two miles, 
Weston desired him to piUl up, for he could discern in the 
distance some of the more advanced portion of the mob 
pressing forwards along the road; first one or two, then in 
greater nmnbers. The foremost bore a banner, consisting of 
a sheet upon a barber's pole, bearing the inscription on one 
side of "Peace and Fraternity!" on the other, "A bellyful 
for wef, or a bloody grave for theel" Another man close 
behind carried a flag, on which " Death to the Railway Rogues" 
was inscribed, with a skull and cross-bones coarsely painted 
under it ; and above, a heart stuck through with & butcher's 
knife. This flag was bespattered with blood, probably that 
of a sheep or bullock. 

Long before Weston accurately made out these cheerful 
and inspiriting devices and inscriptions, the worthy baker 
hastily bade him good-bye, and with an earnest request that 
he would mind what he was about and take care of himself, 
whipped his horse to a gallop and rattled his spring-cart back 
to Okenham. 

Weston stepped a little to one side of the road, and recon- 
noitred the disorderly procession as it neared the spot where 
he stood. Several fellows with smutted faces immediately- 
followed the banner just described. These were walking in 
some sort of order, with an air of ugly determination which 
Weston did not like, particularly as they had two or three 
guns amongst them, and bore heavy bludgeons on their 
shoulders. Behind them came a long straggling crowd of 
men and boys, some walkiDg arm-in-arm ; some making rude 
music by beating iron pots with tongs and pokers ; some 
clashing their sticks and weapons together, and yelling in 
chorus. A good many had jumped the ditches on either side, 
and were pursuing their course along the fields in a parallel 
line with those in the road. A few lagged behind or lay 
down to rest, either overcome with liquor or with fatigue. 

The spectacle was not exactly a pleasant oi^e, and the 
weekly lecturer at the Philanthropic Institute felt a mo- 
inentaiT misgiving. But to escape was not easy. There 
were ditches on each side, and the mob were in the fields as 
well as in the road. As they approached, he stopped and 
took off his hat. This salutation was returned by a deca^^ed 
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turnip flung at his head from the adjacent field. This vras 
not encouraging ; but, stepping upon the trunk of a large 
<i«k-tree, recently felled, which lay along t}^e side of the road, 
he held out his hand and clainied attention. " Why ! bless'd 
if it ain't our lecturer!" shouted a man, who wore a tin 
saucepan on his head by way of a helmet. " It's' orator 
Weston ! *' cried another, leaping on the tree trunk and slapping 
him on the back. " Hurrah ! here's the doctor ! Three 
cheers for Doctor Weston ! " The mob, who were now begin- 
ning to gather round the tree, shouted frantically, but only a 
few knew what it was all about. Presently, Harrill came 
running up, and, recognizing Weston, cried out to him, with 
an oath, — 

" What brings thee here, thou cursed fool ? What art up to, 
eh, thou fool— eh ? " 

"Dear friends," shouted Weston, not heeding the inter- 
ruption — "dear friends, it does my heart good to see you. 
This is a glorious triumph I Yes, gentlemen — ^yes, dear friends, 
this is a great triumph, and I rejoice to witness it. May 
kings, princes, peers, and parsons, take the lesson home to 
their corrupt hearts 1 May sottish squire and bloated bishop, 
may mincing madam with her painted face, may parliament 
lords and cotton lords, roll and wriggle under your feet never 
to rise again!'* The men raised a yell of applause, and 
Weston proceeded with increased confidence. **My brave 
fellows, you're a lot of thorough-bred Britons, and no 
mistake!" 

" Rot it, George," interposed Harrill, " cut it short, I say !" 
And he griped his leg with an energy which brought tears to 
the orator's eyes. 

" Gentlemen," resumed Weston, " tearff rush to my eyes to 
behold this beautiful, this touching spectacle! The dumb 
suffering milliops have indeed found a voice! Let it be 
heard ! But remember " — here the orator endeavoured to 
assume a solemn and impressive tone — ^^ remember you nmr^ 
triimiph by moral force! No brute violence! No drop 
of brother's blood! Oh, we must conquer by love!" ex- 
claimed Weston, extending bis arms wide, as if he wi«hed to 
embrace all human kind at once — ^' by Iove*-|)eace and love, 
instead of war and hatred !" 

The mob by this time sboired signs of impaiimice, and i\ui 
man with the tin pot on his head difrefpectfolly called out, 
" I say, old boy, thee be getting pro«y !** 
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An ill-looking lad began to imitate Punch, to the extreme 
amusement of the multitude, whilst a stout navvy, with one 
of the baluBters of the inn staircase in his hand, expressed a 
strong opinion that that *ere rot might go down very well at 
the " Fiil-and-sloppit Club," but " wam't of no accoimt when 
there was any business afoot." Harrill roared to the men to 
push on, and waste no more time. But at that moment a 
clod of earth, flung by some one in the adjacent field, hit 
Weston a smart blow on the shoulder. He turned with 
angry haste to see who had struck him, but, at the instant, 
slip went his foot, and over he rolled with his heels in the 
air to the edge of the ditch. He tried to save himself, but 
the ground was slippery, and, in the twinkling of an eye, he 
shot plump into the ditch. A hoarse roar of merriment 
greeted this misadventure, and no one seemed disposed to 
aid the weekly lecturer at the Philanthropic Club, who stood 
in the middle of the ditch up to his waist, panting for breath 
and drenched in black slimy 'mud. Harrill, however, and 
one or two others, presently gave him a hand, and he was 
rescued from his unpleasant position. 

" Come along with us, doctor ; never heed the filth ! It's 
all the better 1 Thee wast rigged too much like a genUeman 
afore I" exclaimed the man in the helmet. Several of the 
mob seized hold of him, and, hurrying along after the main 
body of their companions, carried Weston with them lifted up 
on high, angrily endeavouring to escape the honour conferred 
upon him. "• 

On arriving at a point where four roads met, the mob again 
halted. They were now close to the hills of Okenham, and 
could see the chimneys of Beaumont House rising above the 
distant trees. To the left of the park and plantations the 
entrance of the valley was seen to expand, richly wooded, and 
studded with cottages. Two or three gray church towers 
rose quietly among trees and cottages at long intervals along 
the receding hills. Harrill waited until the stragglers of the 
mob had joined the main body. Then, standing in the 
middle of his rough companions, proposed that himself, and a 
portion of the most active of the men, should turn oiF to the 
Manor Farm, and fire the ricks in the stackyard. They had 
ascertained from several sources that Nugent's yeomanry 
troop had been called out, and had marched that afternoon 
by the hill road leading to Rentworth. Harrill therefore 
calculated upon having this troop, and perhaps a detach- 
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ment of infantry into the bargain, sooner or later at their 
heels. 

The rioters had got out of the town, and started for the 
moor, making a slight detour towards the mines in order 
to deceive the military, three-quarters of an hour before 
the first detachment of troops entered Kentworth. They 
were, therefore, considerably in advance of Nugent and his 
troop. But they were on foot, and well knew that every 
minute must lessen the distance between them and their 
mounted pursuers. Harrill therefore thought to draw off the 
attention of the yeomanry, and especially of Nugent, from 
Beaumont House, the real object of the mob's animosity, by 
setting the Manor Farm ricks and haymows in a blaze. He 
judged the yeomanry would turn off in that direction the 
moment they beheld so great a conflagration in the distance. 
Leaving the navvy in the helmet to lead on the bulk of the 
multitude, about three hundred in number, Harrill went off 
with the remainder along the road that led direct to the 
Manor Farm. 

The mob were to proceed more leisurely in order to give 
time to Harrill to rejoin them. This he hoped to do in three- 
quarters of an hour by pushing across the country by a short 
cut from the Manor Farm. 

As, however, they neared the village of Okenham, the fore- 
most of the multitude slackened their pace, and the banner 
with the skull and cross-bones fell gradually to the rear. The 
chief leaders were in loud altercation as to what was to be 
done when they reached Beaumont House. Drink was the 
first thing desired by the tired and thirsty mob. Some, how- 
ever, were cool-headed enough to determine that a good hand- 
ful of gold, or, in default of gold, plenty of solid silver plate, 
shoidd be handed out by old Usherwood, or they would have 
his house about his ears. A few entertained more desperate 
designs. 

But the larger number were of quite a different stamp, and 
had no malicious object in view ; nay, would have shrunk 
from any deliberate act of cruelty or dishonesty. Their object 
was to terrify the "Railway Kogues" into doing justice by 
those in their employ. 

At this jimcture Weston took the opportunity, unobserved, 
to escape across an adjoining field, nor did he stop running 
until he had put a considerable distance between himself and 
the riotous assemblage in the Rentworth road. He paused at 

I 2 
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last, However, ftnd looked about him, as if to make sure of his 
whereabouts. 

" Ah ! there is the lane leading to Eastwood, two iields off. 
I know it by the crooked pollard ash. Then beyond is the 
hill whijch stretches away towards Clawthorp. Clawthorp," 
he repeated — " Clawthorp, and at Clawthorp is the lunatic 
asylum. Would I had never seen it ! But all is over now. 
She is dead— dead, and buried 1 And I am here — ^wretched 
and despised — dogged and persecuted by Harrill— -obliged to 
submit, yet loathing him from the bottom of my soul. If it 
were not for Lucy, I could envy that poor lady, first smitten 
by madness, then passing from 'madness to death ! But I 
must live 'to watch over and comfort Lucy, come what will. 
Even if I am disgraced, we can fly to Australia — that is, if she 
would but get stronger — ^^vould but get stronger. But I must 
not waste time. I must try to thwart that scoundrel Harrill. 
Fool that I was, to think that my gibberish could influence a 
drunken mob ! Upon my word, I have had a bit of a lesson!" 
And he gazed ruefully at his muddy and dripping garments. 
'* I must run, if it is but to keep myself warm. Let me see. 
There is Colonel Clair. He is a good plucky fellow. The 
yeomanry will be up before nightfall, that's sure. All we 
want is to gain time. I'll cross the river by the mill-dam, 
and be over to Colonel Clair's in a jiffy ! I think he'll help 
us. But if Harrill hears of it, I am as good as ruined. Well, 
m.risk it. So here goes I" 

And Weston pushed forwards across the fields in the direc- 
tion of Eastwood-lane. 

We must now, however, return to Beaumont House. Here, 
as we have stated, everything was in commotion. The clatter 
of tongues and general disturbance was, of course, mostly 
confined to the servants' part of the house, and Lovell had 
been quietly sitting in the drawing-room, reading a new 
Quai'terly that contained an ecclesiastical article painfully 
interesting to him, in blissful ignorance of the excitement 
prevailing in the household. At length, however, the servants, 
who, we have said, were busy closing shutters and outside 
blinds, reached the drawing-room windows, and, standing on 
the lawn outside, commenced closing the jalousies, ignorant 
that any one was sitting in the room. They did so gently, 
for fear of disturbing the sick gentleman above, and Lovell 
heard them not ; but the room, as each shutter was closed, 
becoming darker and darker, he began to conclude that night 
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was setting in. So, closing his book, he rose from his chair, 
and suddenly perceived what the servants were about. On 
asking what was the matter, they breathlessly told him, both 
speaking together, the news of the approach of the rioters. 
At that moment Lady Maud rushed into the room, exclaim- 
ing,— 

" Mr. Lovell, dear sir, can you help us ? Is there anything 
to be done ? Can you advise us ? " 

" How many are the rioters, and- whereabouts are they ? " 
asked Lovell. 

" They must be within three miles of us — ^there are hun- 
dreds of them — ^some say thousands — and they are bound for 
this house I " 

" But are you sure. Lady Maud — are you sure ? " 

** Yes, yes, yes— everybody says so. There is nc^ doubt 
of it. My poor husband's connection with the railway has 
exposed him to the hatred of the rioters. They think that 
he, poor man, is one of those who have injured them, whereas 
he is a fellow-victim with themselves." 

" How many men have you on the premises ? " Lovell 
went on to inquire hastily ; " and what arms have you ? 
A few resolute fellows, well armed, can keep hundreds at 
bay." 

" Arms I men I " cried Lady Maud. " The first shot fired 
will be death to my husband. Perfect quiet is the sole means 
of saying his life. If the mob merely stand an,d shout, with- 
out lifting a little finger against the house, it is enough — it 
will do— it will kill him — kill him, Mr. Lovell! " she said, 
seizing his arm firmly. 

Lovell was indeed staggered. 

" Have you spread the alarm ? Have you sent to Oken- 
ham ? " 

/* People have been sent in various directions. We expect 
the yeomanry before night. It is our sole hope." 

Lady Maud walked to and fro hastily, and without that 
soft leisurely grace usually visible in her movements. She 
was no longer a fine lady gliding swan-like through the 
shallows of fashionable life. She was an anxious, grief- 
stricken woman, struggling with danger and calamity. She 
clenched her small, plump hand with energy, and ex- 
claimed, 

" If I were a man, I would' meet those fellows face to face 
in the high road, and. tell them the plain facts of the case. 
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Then, if they persisted, I would shoot the^ foremost dead, and 
let the rest kill me and all I love afterwards 1 " 

" Lady Maud," said Lovell, taking her hand, " be calm. I 
will do my best to help you. Be calm, and trust in Grod." 

" His wrath is gone out against me," replied Lady Maud, 
bitterly, 

" But in wrath He remembers mercy. He desires to draw 
you to Him. Submit to His will in faith. Seek Him, Lady 
Maud, in prayer. Meanwhile, I will do my best to save those 
you love from injury." 

Lady Maud pressed his hand almost with a feeling of affec- 
tion, and retained it for a moment. But it was a time for 
action ; and Lovell, without listening to his companion's 
expressions of anxiety about his personal safety, hastened 
from the house, and, standing upon the lawn in front, care- 
fully but rapidly surveyed the country immediately in front 
of Beaumont House, between the park and the wide marshy 
plain of which we have already spoken. 



CHAPTER XL 

DEFENCE OF BEAUMONT HOUSE. 

Collecting as many men as could be depended upon, Lovell 
descended into the valley, and advanced along the Rent worth 
road a couple of hundred yards to a small bridge. The 
bridge spanned the stream flowing through the valley, and 
Lovell resolved to barricade it as well as he could and .make 
a stand at that point against the mob. A waggon over- 
turned, with a few loads of turf that chanced to lie handy, and 
plenty of fresh-cut thorns from the woodyard, soon made 
a rather formidable barrier against an attack of an im- 
perfectly armed rabble. Behind it Lovell's men stood pre- 
pared to offer a stout resistance, with bludgeons, poles, and 
other weapons hastily provided. 

Lovell's energy and self-reliance under the emergency would 
have astonished the Rev. Augustine Smithers. He was him- 
self almost surprised at it, and seeing how the men responded 
to his brief and hearty words of command and encouragement, 
began to think that even in the pulpit, when he was trying 
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to save men's souls, lie might address his congregation with 
something of the same vigour and simplicity of style as that 
he now instinctively adopted. 

Lovell, highly satisfied with his essay in the art of fortifi- 
cation, was just sending a messenger back to Beaumont 
House to tell Lady Maud and the ladies to take heart, 
for he hoped to keep the mob at bay until the soldiers 
arrived, when he heard the sound of a carriage passing 
rapidly along the high road to Westbourne that crossed the 
Kentworth road at right angles. The carriage was Sir Eliot 
Prichard's. It stopped, and that worthy knight, alighting, 
hastily came towards him, speaking rather out of breath, 

" Beg your pardon, Mr. Lovell. Have heard strange , 
stories as I passed the last turnpike on my way from East- 
wood station. You know I've been in town for a few' days. 
Only returned this morning. Find there have been riots — 
railway riots, and likely to be more — and likely to be more. 
So I am bound for home. Every magistrate, you see, should 
be at his post, Mr. Lovell — at his post where he can be found 
when wanted. But what in the world are you doing here, 
Mr. Lovell?" The last question was uttered as he came 
close up to Lovell, and had a full view of the thorns and the 
parapet. 

" The mob are coming this way," replied Lovell, quietly. 
** They want to burn Usher wood's house, and we mean to 
stop them." 

" Then I must be off home ! " rejoined Sir Eliot, with 
renewed energy. " I must be at my post — at my post where 
I can be found when wanted. I must be off home ! " He 
paused as he was in the act of turning, and lowering his 
voice, added, " I'm extremely concerned to hear this about 
Usher wood." 

** His illness? Yes," rejoined Lovell. 

" No, no, no I Illness is illness, and can't be helped. I 
mean his losses in this unfortunate railway, Mr. Lbvell — his 
losses ! You have heard of them, of course ? " 

Lovell hastily assented, for he thought the knight a dread- 
ful bore at such a moment. 

" You will -see Lady Maud by and by ? " continued Sir 
Eliot. 

V Perhaps I may." 

" Then be so kind as to give her this little note, please. 
Many thanks, Mr. Lovell." 
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Lovell took the note half unconsciously, looking steadfastly 
down the Bentworth road, shrouded some distance off in a 
sudden cloud of dust. 

" Here they be ! " shouted the men. 

« What, the rioters ? " exclaimed Sir Eliot. " Then I 
must lose no time. I must be at my post — at my post where 
I can be found I Stand firm, Mr. Lovell — stanc^ firm ! " 
And i^ir Eliot sprang into his carriage and drove off home 
" to his post." 

In the meantime at Beaumont House the women, \yith pale 
faces, grasping each others' hands, stood watching the advance 
of the mob along the Rentworth road. There was a parley 
of several minutes when they reached the bridge. Then 
came yells of rase and defiance borne upon the wind, and a 
fierce rush made upon the barricade hj Che impatient multi- 
tude. After a sharp struggle they were beaten back, wounded 
and bleeding, and the poor frightened lookers-on at Beaumont 
House breathed more freely. But suddenly they perceived, 
to their great distress, Lovell and his party abandon the 
bridge, and make a rush for the park gate. It was high 
time. Along the road behind them, leading from Okenham, 
Harrill, with his desperate companions, wejre seen hurrying in 
rabble rout, and threatening to take the defenders of the bridge 
in the rear. The main body of the mob now renewed their 
onslaught on the bridge, and, unopposed, at length broke 
through the barricade. 

Lovell made another stand at a sunk fence in the park, 
determined as long as possible to keep the rioters at bay, 
and so protect the house itself from violence. At this 
juncture Colonel Clair, to whom Weston had brought news 
of the lawless intentions of the mob, arrived at Beaumont 
House with some servants and labourers. The reinforce- 
ment was welcome; but even now Lovell's and Clair's fol- 
low^ers mustered few in comparison with the wild, motley 
throng that burst through the lodge gates, and, firing off 
two or three guns and pistols by way of bravado, spread 
over the park, and pushed for the sunk fence with shouts 
that carried dismay to the inmates of the mansion, now 
menaced by an immediate onslaught. Lovell strove to pre- 
vent his people using the few firearms they had with them 
till the last extremity. But Clair's gamekeeper, carried away 
by excitement, let fly his double-barrelled gun at the ad- 
vancing multitude, and, wounding several of them about the 
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legs, fo^ a moment checked their ardour. Soon they 
rallied, and, led on by Harrill, divided into different parties. 
Some commenced firing shots at random towards the sunk 
fence, others made for the upper part of the ground, and, 
swarming over the wall, cut off the retreat of the de- 
fenders, and threatened to surround them. The moment 
was critical. Blood had been shed, and the rioters thirsted 
for revenue. 

At that instant a cry arose simultaneously from the house 
and from the rearmost of the rioters — " The soldiers ! I^e 
soldiers ! " 

All eyes turned towards the Rentworth road. Evening 
Tvas far advanced; but the large masses of clouds in the w^estern 
part of tlie sky, floating at a high elevation, gleamed white 
and silvery in the rays of the descended sun, and shed a soft 
light over the broad plains beneath. Along the straight and 
level road could be seen a cloud of dust advancing, and every 
now and then the glitter of polished steel. As they gazed, 
they recognized more and more distinctly the dark forms of 
men and horses, and heard the sound of hoofs re-echoing like 
distant thunder along the hollow road. 

A sudden panic seized the rioters. They fled in all direc- 
tions. The park was strewed with flags, bludgeons, and weapons 
of every description. Some of the men rushed towards the 
lodge gates, but many more ran for the park palings and 
scrambled over as well as they could. Others, more wary, 
made for the hill above Beaumont House, hoping to escape 
amongst the woods and plantations. Harrill, enraged, would 
have made a stand even though the yeomanry were in sight, 

but his followers would not rally. They fled to right and 
lefl. 

We shall not again encounter Harrill until, in an evil hour 
for him, he will again revisit the neighbourhood of the Manor 
i^arm. 

Meanwhile, as we have already intimated, the yeomanry 
"Were brought up short by the substantial banicade at Oken- 
ham Bridge. The thorns had been mostly pitcl;ied into the 
^ivcr, and the stakes were easily removed ; but it was not so 
easy to shift the waggon, jammed as it was between the 
parapets of the bridge, with a solid mtiss of turf piled against 
It' The yeomanry, however, aided by the labourers, at length 
cleared the passage, and, remounting, clattered along the road 
towards the lodge gates. Here they halted, and were despatched 
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in different directions in pursuit of the rioters. Nugent him- 
self, with some of his men, turned towards Beaumont House, 
anxious to ascertain how matters fared there. At the same 
moment a messenger reached him from the Manor Farm, with 
the satisfactory intelligence that the fire was in a fair waj 
oif being got under, thanks to the wind having opportunely 
shifted. Whilst the men were at work clearing the bridge, 
Lovell remembered the note Sir Eliot Prichard had given him 
for Lady Maud, and hastened to the house as fast as the ex- 
haustion and giddiness consequent on his hard day's work, 
and the bruises he had received in tbe mel^e, permitted. 

At Beaumont House alarm and agony of mind had given 
place to gratitude and joy. Some burst into tears. Some 
shook each other's hands for several minutes without stopping. 
Miss Beverley found herself embracing the under-housemaid. 
Mrs. Paine emerged, smelling-bottle in hand, fyom under a 
four-post bed where she had carefully concealed herself, Lady 
Maud hurried to her husband's room, followed by Gertrude, 
and, opening the door, exclaimed to the surgeon who was sit- 
ting by the sick man's side, " Saved ! The yeomanry in 
sight ! " Mr. Grierson's face expanded into a perfectly panto- 
mimic expression of hilarity. As for Mr. Usherwood, the 
gradually augmenting tumult had scarcely reached his ear. 
Only when an unusually loud shout or the distant report of a 
gun penetrated the closed shutters and curtains of the apart- 
ment, he murmured a few words about the train starting and 
the whistle of the engine, and on swallowing a dose of physic, 
exclaimed, somewhat authoritatively, " Pass th bottle ! " 
Otherwise he had been tolerably composed and tranquil, and 
in Mr. Grierson's opinion was progressing towards recovery. 

At the entrance-hall Lovell was met by Lady Maud and 
Gertrude, and of course had to endure what to him was a par- 
ticularly unpleasant process; namely, a passionate volley of 
thanks, interspersed with strong expressions of admiration at 
his coolness, courage, &c., &c. Lovell turned red, held down 
his head, shuffled his feet to and fro, and, in fact, looked like 
some one suddenly detected in an attempt at petty larceny, or 
other minor delinquency punishable by law. So, to extricate 
himself from the distress and embarrassment inflicted on him 
by the two ladies, he produced Sir Eliot Prichard's note 
with the rapidity of a government messenger delivering aa 
express. 

Lady Maud glanced at the direction, coloured slightly, 
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opened the note, which was a thin sheet of cheap straw paper, 
and read as follows : — 

"Burlington Hotel, London. 
"My dear Lady Maud, — 

" Events have followed each other so rapidly since the day 
before yesterday, when I penned, with much anxiety and a 
heart agitated by the tenderest emotions, the letter yon have 
no doubt received embodying my sentiments towards your 
eldest daughter, that the mind grows confused and giddy as 
it looks back upon the past, and almost questions the fact of 
its own identity. The sad and ruinous bouleversement — I may 
say smash — of the North Rentworth Railway Company has 
been a severe shock to me in many ways. It wounds me 
deeply to have to say it ; but the pecuniary losses inflicted 
upon me by that catastrophe must, I fear, put an impassable 
bar between me and the object of my tenderest ambition. I 
am not so selfish. Lady Maud, as to ask you to wed your 
daughter to a man whose income has been unfortunately re- 
duced as mine has been. I, at once and without reservation^ 
though with an aching heart, retract the offer I have made for 
your daughter*s hand. May she be happy ! May she be as 
happy as she deserves to be I 3fore than this I cannot say.— 
I am, dear Lady Maud, most faithfully yours, 

"EUOT PmCHARD. 

" P.S. — ^Excuse this very indifferent note-paper, but a man 
of shattered fortune must not be nice in his stationery." 

Lady Maud's handsome face, as she read these lines, gra- 
dually settled into an expression of loathing and contempt. 
Lovell and Gertrude had withdrawn a little, and she said 
to herself, as she folded up the note and placed it in her 
bosom, — 

*' This is a curiosity. I most take care of it. Shattered 
fortunes I The contemptible liar ! Mr. Rubbley only the 
other day told me that Sir Eliot's investment in Rentworth 
railway stock amounted precisely to two thousand pounds I 

The plausible, mean-spirited but, nonsense — nonsense — 

this is silly I" 

And Lady Maud, with a smiling face, turned to talk to 
Colonel Clair, and begged him to take some refreshment. A 
repast, consisting of tea and coffee, wine and beer, with plentv 
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of cold meat, had been hastily laid out in the dining-room by 
the servants of the establishment. 

"And take Mr. LovelJ -with you, colonel," said Ladj? 
Maud; " I am sure he needs something." 

" He's a fine fellow — a very brave active fellow, and de- 
serves a medal!" exclaimed the colonel, taking Lovell, once 
more crimson with embarrassment, by the arm, and carrying 
him off to the dining-room. 

At that instant Nugent rode up to the front door covered 
with dust, and his horse drenched in white foam. Flinging 
the reins to one of the troopers who followed him, he dis- 
mounted and entered the weU-known hall as Gertrude and 
her mother were about to quit it. Gertrude blushed scarlet. 
Lady Maud preserved her self-possession, advanced grace- 
fully to Nugent, took both his hands in hers, and thanked 
him for the promptitude with which he had come to their 
aid. Nugent took these demonstrations tranquilly enough, 
and turned to speak to Gertrude, but she had fled from the 
room. 

Lady Maud, drawing him into the recess of a large bow- 
window, and, lowering her voice to a whisper, informed him 
that she knew all that had passed between Gertrude and 
himself. Then, paying no attention to the apologies and ex- 
planations he offered, went on to assure him that, were it not 
for Mr. Usherwood*8 losses from the railway, which were, she 
feared, very serious, there were no obstacles whatever to their 
marriage. 

A flash of satisfaction crossed Nugent's face. He pressed 
Lady Maud's hand with a cordiality that was rather painful 
to those slender fingers covered with rings, and exclaimed — 

" Is that all ? — ^is that really all ? Why, Lady Maud, what 
has money to do with my affection — with my love for Miss 
Usherwood? Is not my income, in one way or another, 
more than twelve hundred a year ? And is not that enough 
for Gertrude and myself — aye, and for all of us — to live 
upon ? " 

Lady M^ud murmured a few more words, and then glided 
swiftly out of the room in search of her daughter. 

Gertrude, notwithstanding the harrowing anxieties of the 
day, had not forgotten her mother's words relative to her 
attachment to Nugent. So, on Nugent's entrance, she had 
retired to the drawing-room, and was trying to read, but the 
letter-print danced before her moistened eyes, as we may have 
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seen animalculioe whirling in a drop of water through the 
glass of a microscope. Next moment she felt, but scarcely 
saw, her mother by her side. Lady Maud passed her soft 
arm round her child's neck, and, kissing her lips and her 
eyes, said, — 

*' Dearest, do not tremble so ! All is well. Be happy ! " 
Placing her daughter's arm in hers, she led her back to the 
hall, and, drawing her towards Nugent, gave him her hand, 
and, with a winnmg smile, said — 

" Take her, Mr. Nugent, and love her dearly, for she de- 
serves it ! " 

Lady Maud left them together, and returned to her hus- 
band's apartment. On the landing she paused for a second, 
clasped her hands together, and seemed to be silently asking 
herself some question, for which she found it difficult to find 
a satisfactory reply. But it was but for a second, and Lady 
Maud passed upstairs with perfect serenity of manner. 



CHAPTER XII. 

BEFORE MARRIAaE. 



" But, Lovell, my good friend, I assure you it is not lawful. 
You have not the power. You will be pulled up before the 
bishop I " exclaimed Nugent, a few days previous to his 
marriage, whilst walking up and down with Lovell upon the 
gravel footpath in front of the village church. " You will 
be put to horrible expense, and finally ejected from your 
living." 

"Well," rejoined Lovell, "all I can say is, that I know 
110 better remedy for the evils prevalent in our rural. dis- 
tricts. An interdict would bring people to their senses. 
Smithers is strongly of that opinion. Only fancy ! The 
church bells mute. The doors of the sacred edifice closed 
Sunday after Sunday. The dead consigned to their unhal- 
lowed graves in solemn silence. The sick man left in lone- 
liness. The priest rarely, if ever, visible, and then • seen 
passing hurriedly by, with eyes fixed upon the ground, as 
<^Qe who hastens through some plague-infected district. It 
''vould be most impressive, I may say awful." 
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" But then Mr. Epps, the Independent minister, would have 
it all his own way " 

'* Only for a time. A schismatic is but a quack doctor, 
after all. His patients would feel it was not the real thing. 
They would yearn for the church. They would begin to 
appreciate her value. They would come to the church doors 
weeping and kneeling and imploring me to receive them, 
and to withdraw the ban of excommunication from the 
parish I " 

" But if they don't value the church now, they never will," 
said Nugent " You must teach them to be Churchmen and. 
Christians, before you think to punish them by depriving 
ihem of Christian privileges." 

" They never will care for the blessings they enjoy till they 
are stripped of them, and lefl in heathen destitution." 

" I tell you what, Lovell," rejoined Nugent; " before you 
act the part of an ecclesiaatical Coriolanus, and exclaim to 
your congregation, * I banish you ' — ^before you lay us under 
the ban, I beg you will marry Gertrude and me.** 

" To be sure I will I " cried Lovell, gaily, and suddenly 
throwing off the monastic gloom which had for the moment 
darkened his handsome countenance — '' to be sure I will ! 
When is it to be ? " 

" Next Tuesday ; and there's to be a grand breakfast at 
Beaumont House. Rather a bore the breakfest, but it can't 
be helped. Lady Maud likes it. We start then for a tour in 
Wales. Of course you will come to the break&st ? " 

"I think not. It seems mixing up the priest too much 
with the secular part of the affair." 

''Oh! but you know religion ought not to be out of place 
an3rwhere. You must come, just to lend your sanction, your 
countenance, to the festivity ; which, after all, is quite allow- 
able. Indeed, it has scriptural warrant." 

^ Would it do if I stood a little apart from the guests, look- 
ing on with mildness, but with a certain gravity ? " 

" Forgive me — ^but you would look so very like a waiter ! '* 

''That is true," a<hnitted Lovell, with a perplexed air. 
" Well, I will sit down, but abstain from eating and drink* 
ing. 

" Don't make any resolutions — ^but come." 

Here the church bell suddenly began to toll for evening 
}>rayer, which Lovell said daily. The loud, but not unmelo* 
dious clang awakened the rooks that were clustering in the 
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neighbouring elms, and drove them forth cawing vociferously, 
as if summoning their brethren to church. Whilst the dusty 
traveller in the road at the bottom of the hill stopped to 
listen, resting his pack against a gate, and letting his thoughts 
run back to his childish days, when he sauntered to church 
holding his mother's hand some sunny Subbath aflemoon, 
with the blue sky overhead, and all the fields quiet and still. 
The poor sick girl, too, at the white cottage the other side of 
the valley, beaM the sounds come sweetly and faintly in 
through the open window, cheering her heavy heart, and 
telling her that prayer — ^and prayer for her own self too— 
was going up to heaven from the old church yonder ; and she 
made a sign for her mother to take down the prayer-book, 
and read and pray with her. 

Nugent lingered a moment, then turned to leave the church- 
yard. " I should like to stay the service," he said ; " but I 
have an appointment with my bailiff the other side of Copley 
Hill. Good-day, Lovell ; don't forget Tuesday." 

" Good-bye, Mr. Nugent. Never fear." 

And the two parted. Nugent really wished to remain, but 
to break an appointment was with him a serious infraction 
of morality. Certainly, a half-hour spent in the sober but 
earnest devotions of the Church of England has a salutary 
influence on the mind, takes us out of the thick atmosphere 
of the world, brings the unseen with a solemn force to bear 
upon the heart and conscience, and more especially on the 
eve' of any exciting event must it be good for us to be for a 
little while in the house of God. 

We must now, however, take our readers to the Manor 
House Farm, and ascertain what preparations Nugent was 
making for the reception of his young bride. 

An unusual stir and excitement prevailed within the pre- 
cincts of that residence. First of all, there was a general 
dusting and cleansing of the whole house, &om top to bottom, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Finchley. Prostrate charwomen 
scrubbed the floors. A devoted housemaid, at the peril of her 
neck, cleaned the outside of the windows twenty feet from the 
ground. A black object, generally supposed tq be the chim- 
ney-sweep, emerged from the tops of each chimney in succes- 
sion, screaming vociferously, to the intense horror and per- 
plexity of the younger children of the village. Then sundry 
individuals commenced beating carpets on the lawn with 
fomtic enthusiasm. Long-hoarded treasures in the upholstery 
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line were dragged forth to be aired and renovated, or per- 
chance ruthlessly discarded for ever. A set of damask bed- 
curtains, which looked as if 'they could stand upright of 
themselves ; a piece of ancient tapestry, used for a counterpane, 
on which the figure of Blondel the troubadour could be faii^tly 
traced, sprawling on his back and embracing a dilapidated 
guitar, whilst the toe of the lion-hearted king was percep- 
tible at the corner of the tapestry, the remainder of the design 
liaving been destroyed. Also a gorgeous dressing-gown, for- 
merly belonging to Nugent's great-grandfather, so redolent of 
camphor and other preservatives as to set at defiance moths 
of the hardiest constitution and most adventurous disposition. 
Then there was a table-cloth on which a scene from Scripture 
was delineated ; but whether the deluge or the passage of the 
Jordan remained a matter of traditional controversy in the 
family. There was also a fragment of a black silk cassock, 
supposed to have belonged to a Puritan divine in Charles the 
First's reign, which was by no means overlooked by Mrs. 
Finchley ; but, having been carefully suspended upon a holly- 
hock to air, fluttered wildly in the wind like an impatient 
scarecrow. 

An old cabinet or two was tv^arming itself in the sun. Five 
or six quaint-looking chairs had walked out to take the air. 
An ancient harpsichord with a fractured leg had apparently 
insisted on being one of the party ; it was decidedly an in- 
valid, and, on its keys being touched, emitted an incohe- 
rent squall like half a dozen canaries suffering from sore 
throat. Then there was linen and glass in abundance ; and 
worm-eaten books and mildewed prints, and pictures half 
effaced, causing disputes as to which was top or bottom. Frag- 
ments of carved oak and broken furniture — the debris of the 
old mansion destroyed by fire — lay about in different direc- 
tions. Mrs. Finchley herself flitted to and fro, dusting here, 
scolding there ; now making pencil comments on a faded sheet 
of paper containing an inventory of the treasures around her ; 
now hurrying in search of some forgotten article, and draw- 
ing it forth upon the lawn, or into the entrance-hall of the 
house. 

In the meantime, the proprietor of all these venerable 
relics of bygone grandeur, was engaged in serious conference 
with a visitor, shrouded in the peaceful gloom of the library. 

That visitor was a thin individual dressed in black, with a 
limp white handkerchief round his throat. He had short red 
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aair, and eyes of a light blue. His voice was low and sooth- 
ing; and, when he addressed you, he almost closed the afore- 
said eyes, allowing the eyelids to droop in the most languish- 
ing fashion possible. With aU that, there was a gentle dog- 
matism in his way of proceeding — an authoritative though 
mild obstinacy difficult to resist. Mr. Lamb, for such was 
his name, was a furnishing upholsterer from ■ He did 

a little, moreover, in the designing and architectural line, and 
was much consulted by the neighbouring gentry and clergy 
when any building or decoration of churches was going for- 
ward. Lovell had taken Nugent aside, and with some ear- 
nestness exhorted him, if he meditated making any improve- 
ments at the Manor Farm, to consult Lamb. ^' Lamb has an 
eye for the picturesque : Lamb is quite at home in mediaeval 
architecture : Lamb takes a poetic view of things : Lamb has 
a piure taste. Pugin once looked in at Lamb's shop, and gave 
him, as a token of his approbation, a design for an early Eng- 
lish three-pronged toasting-fork. You must consult Lamb!" 
Accordingly, the first market-day Nugent " looked in at 
Lamb's shop ;" and hence it came about that Mr. Lamb was 
now standing in a pleasant, quaint old room, with a broad 
muUioned window looking into a retired part of the lawn. It 
had been formerly the best bedroom, but was now used as a 
cheese-room. Nugent respectfully Hstened to all that he had 
to say. 

" My dear sir," Mr. Lamb was observing, " we can make 
something of this room. We really can. It's a feature!" 
And, so saying, Mr. Lamb took a foot-rule from his pocket, 
and h'ghtly made one or two measurements of the dimensions 
of the apartment. 

" Excuse me, Mr. Nugent, but may I presume to ask — you 
will excuse the liberty, I am sure — ^may I ask if you cele- 
brate family prayer, domestic liturgy, or any of that kind of 
thing?" 

" Certainly," answered Nugent, rather stiffly. 

" Then allow me to suggest that we should convert this 
apartment into the chapel — the oratory. A few alterations 
would suffice. Two or three carved oak benches with floriated 
poppyheads and patent air-cushions ; a lectern of rich decor- 
ated style ; a fald-stool ; the altar of wood or stone — that of 
course depends on your theological bias ; and 1 thinJc there 
would be room for a piscina and a credence table in that cor- 
ner of tlie room — ^I think so — but I will measure " 
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Here, however, Nugent grew impatient, and signified that 
he was no Catholic. He was a plain Church-of-£ngland 
man. 

" Oh — I see 1 " rejoined Mr. Lamb. " I beg ten thousand 
pardons. YouVe no Puseyite. Well, they do go too far. 
I tell you what will be the thing, my dear sir. We will run 
you up a handsome family pew, with a small fireplace in it, 
and neat maroon curtains fringed ; and we will have no open 
benches, save a light deal form, without a back, for the 
servants.'' And Mr. Lamb, with his eyes all but clos^, 
looked up gently to Nugent's face for approbation. 

" No I " rejoined that gentleman. " I don't want a chapel. 
The parish church is hard by. Our &mily prayers are 
simple. I'm a Protestant." 

" Then, my dear sir, we must make it the refectory. You 
understand me? The refectory, or, in short, the dining- 
room. I have a sweet sketch of a medieval sideboard 
(transition from early English to decorated), quite original, 
I assure you." Whereupon Mr. Lamb produced a roll of 
paper from his coat-pocket, on which was delineated some- 
thing very like a gothic monument or the fa9ade af a miniature 
cathedral. " You observe, my dear sir, the mouldings. They 
are very characteristic. Here you have again the trefoil 
ornament just appearing. Observe the foliage round the 
capital of this column. Oh I a most convenient, useful piece 
of furniture, I assure you, sir. We put our wine in this 
department. We call it the aumry. The door of it swings 
on the column on either side. The key, you observe, is pure 
gothic. 'Tis a copy of one in the door of the crypt at Wells 
Cathedral. A choice gem. And, by-the-by, for 'a wine- 
cooler, we cannot adopt a better article than a font. Yes, 
sir, a baptismal font. Of course, reduced in size, but exactly 
the same in other respects. Van Voorst has published a very 
fair collection of them. You can take your choice.'* 

Nugent here took occasion to interrupt Mr. Lamb, and 
said he didn't like the idea of a dining-room. 

" Then what d'ye say, my dear sir, to making it the 
entrance-hall. We could throw out a bold porch, with a 
sham groove, to make believe there was once a portcullis 
over the door. Buy some old armour, and ancestors' por- 
traits, to hang against the wall. Also a stag's antlers. Then, 
with the help of a mediseval umbrella stand and a few sun- 
dries, we should do admirably — '* 
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"No, Mr. Lamb— no! Do you really think this the 
pleasantest room in the house ? " 

" Why, I don't say it's the largest, you know, sir, nor quite 
the cheerfiillest. But then it's a feature : it's got a picturesque 
flavour about it. We look at these matters, you see, with a 
poet's eye — as well as a tradesman's." 

" Do you think it would be a pleasant room for a lady ? " 

" The very thing ! A lady's boudoir ! You've hit it. my 
dear sir — a boudoir ! " And Mr. Lamb positively opened his 
eyes almost entirely for the space of a second. 

Mr. Lamb was speedily immersed in a fresh current of 
ideas and calculations suggested by the proposition made by 
Nugent. The latter stood placidly by, and did not offer much 
opposition to the various artistic touches and devices, by 
means of which his companion proposed to convert the apart- 
ment in which they stood into an elegant yet picturesque 
boudoir. He only made two objections ; one was to the pro- 
posal of a large marble cross upon the mantelpiece ; the other 
to the introduction of stained glass in the windows. The 
first savoured of Popery; the latter would make the room 
too dark. It was in vain Mr. Lamb quoted Milton s " dim 
religious light." Nugent replied with another quotation from 
the same poet, in which the words, " not light but darkness 
visible " occurred, and positively forbade the stained glass. 
The room was too dark already. After some more conver- 
sation, the upholsterer professed himself ready to survey the 
rest of the mansion, and accordingly they issued from the 
future boudoir, and proceeded to visit several other rooms in 
the house. The drawing-room Mr! Lamb suggested should 
be furnished in the Louis Quatorze style; and, as Nugent was 
staggered a little at the cost vaguely intimated by Mr. Lamb, 
that ingenious tradesman met the diifiSculty by suggesting that 
all the fiiruiture-hangings and carpet included should be 
second-hand. 

** You understand me, my dear sir? " explained Mr. Lamb, 
languidly investigating Nugent's rather dissatisfied counte- 
nance from under his drooping eyelids — " you understand 
me? Not shabby — not worn-out goods. Nothing of the 
kind. Just the edge taken off, as it were. The glare softened. 
A gentle haze drawn over the damask, like the bloom — the 
down — ^upon a peach. I assure you it looks more genteel. 
Quite the real thing ! Ani/ one can buy new furniture. The 
most upstart gent, can lay out his cash on fresh-made goods. 

K 2 
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But 'tis the old county families, sir — the regular aristocracy, 
sir — who can show you their ottomans and their sofas 
wrapped in a halo of antiquity. What ^n air a venerable 
Turkey carpet throws over a room I Why, sir, it comes over 
me so, that I feel disposed to take off my very shoes as a 
mark of respect ! Then the coziness, sir ! You*re not afraid 
to sit boldly down in one of those hospitable broad-bottomed 
arm-chairs, which has lost a trifle of the gilding, and whose 
yellow damask doesn't dazzle your eyes." 

" Well — well, Mr. Lamb, I'll call at your warehouse and 
see the furniture." 

" Very well, sir. You understand me. I have not the 
property at present. But I think I can pick up something 
that will do." 

After a good deal more perambulation and discussion, Mr. 
Lamb was preparing to take his departure. But, just as he 
took his hat, he paused, and said — " You will excuse me, my 
dear sir, but you don't intend doing anything to the farm- 
buildings ? " 

" Oh, no ! Not at present, at least." 

" Oh, very well, sir I If the idea should occur to you, 
there is one suggestion I would venture to make " 

« Well— what is that ? " 

" I just cast my eye at the long stall for feeding cattle as I 
drove my gig up to the stable-door; and it did strike me, sir 
— it did strike me, that we might make a beautifiil hit there, 
sir. Knock down the existing range of stalls, and run up a 
partially ruined cloister of the date of the fifteenth century — 
it would have a most picturesque effect. Chime in with the 
archway yonder." 

" But what am I to do with my bullocks ? " 

" Oh, put them in the cloisters 1 The very thing for them. 
Visitors would say, * Why, here's an ancient ruined cloister 
turned into a stall for cattle I What a shame I How shock- 
ing I Quite a sacrilege I '" 

" No, Mr. Lamb, you mustn't touch my farmstead. Here 
you may do what you like. You had best come with me to 
ihe housekeeper, and we will see if dinner or refreshment 
of any sort can be had amidst this hubbub and confusion." 

Mr. Lamb assented, and was handed over to Mrs. Finchley's 
care ; whilst Nugent, mounting his gray galloway, started off 
along a road now tolerably familiar to him — namely, that 
leading to Beaumont House. 
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There was not much time available for either Mrs. 
Finchley's or Mr. Lamb's plans for the improvement and re- 
novation of the Manor House Farm. The marriage between 
Oliver Nugent and Grertrude Usherwood was to take place three 
weeks from the date of the day of Mr. Lamb's visit. Nugent 
had been in no especial hurry to precipitate the ceremony. 
He felt contented with the existing relations between Ger- 
trude and himself — felt calm gratification in merely knowing 
that he was seated by her side without that prospect of speedy 
separation which casts such a damp over friendly intercourse 
— and he did not, as is the wont of most men, perpetually 
urge her to fix an " early day." But, however that may be, 
one evening, after a casual conversation with Lady Maud, 
Nugent felt that, somehow or other, it was expected that he 
should request Gertrude to name a day, and not a very distant 
day, for their union. He could not recall anything in Lady 
Maud's words bearing very directly upon the matter ; and yet 
he certainly felt a very <£stinct persuasion that he ought to 
get an early day fixed. Accordingly he broached the subject 
to Gertrude, who, to his unfeigned surprise, looked positively 
angry at the proposition being made, and at first refused. 
However, on Nugent's pressing her with some eagerness to 
accede to his request, she seemed to relent, and, after signify- 
icg'that she did not know he cared in the smallest degree 
about the matter, was finally induced to agree to the day pro* 
posed. 

Besides the various operations going forward at the Manor 
Farm with a view to prepare it as far as possible for the re- 
ception of his bride, Nugent had other business to attend to. 
Mr. Usherwood had rallied the day after the dispersion of the 
rioters, and had steadily progressed towards recovery ever 
since. Nugent assisted Lady Maud in examining his affairs, 
and especially his railway engagements and liabilities. To 
this work he brought a cool and accurate mind, and a quiet 
determination, which was especially serviceable. He con- 
trived to diminish Mr Usherwood's losses to nearly one-half. 
This improvement in the family prospects, and, what had 
still greater influence, the feeling that they now knew the 
worst, had a beneficial efiect, and aided the old gentleman's 
recovery. 

Retrenchment was certainly called for, but not to any 
severe extent. A recently purchased &rm was privately dis- 
posed of, a page was engaged to assist the butler instead of the 
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two footmen, Trho, finding over- much leisure was superin- 
ducing an ungraceful degree of corpulence, had established a 
private skittle-ground in the orchard, for the purpose of keep- 
ing themselves slim. There must be fewer dinner parties, and 
not so many visitors. Two carriage horses would be as ser- 
viceable as four. The drawing-»room carpet would last another 
year, and the toe broken oiF the marble statuette of " Venus 
in the Bath " could be replaced with the aid of patent cement, 
i:iBtead of going to the expense of an entirely new article ex- 
press from Leghorn. Things, therefore, were not so very bad. 

And, with respect to Nugent's own plans. Lady Maud had 
thrown out significant hints, that it might be as well to aban- 
don his present pursuits and assume the attitude of a landed 
proprietor of moderate fortune. But she thought best to draw 
back, finding him decidedly obstinate, and considering he had 
generously waived all claim to any dowry for Gertrude, and 
settled his own fortune upon her — only stipulating that she 
should be remembered in case railway affairs improved. It 
was therefore understood that — at all events for the present — 
Nugent would continue to farm. He himself thought it the 
most agreeable and niost prudent course in every point of 
view. " Gertrude will have her garden and her books, and 
she will have a horse to ride. No doubt, too, she will take an 
interest in the farm — possibly even superintend the dairy de- 
partment. In the meantime I shall have a fixed object and a 
daily allotment of work before me ; shall not bore her with 
lounging on the sofa, not knowing what to do with myself. 
Then I shall be laying by for the future ; not playing the fine 
gentleman, and wasting my time and my money." 

Gertrude's ideas on the subject were probably but little 
matured as yet. The prospect of marriage is to a young girl 
full of vague excitement and pleasure. To be mistress of her 
own house, of her own time ; to enter into society ; to be re- 
leased from all restraint save from one whom she believes to 
be blindly and madly devoted to her — a happy com\)ination 
of slave and protector — ^in other words, a doting husband. 
Thoughts like these agreeably agitated her mind. Poor girl — 
poor Gertrude ! you have yet to discover that married life, 
despite its manifold blessings and consolations, has trials, and 
sorrows, and anxieties peculiar to itself ! 

The lesson each human soul has to learn is learnt in many 
ways. ' The gradual discovery of what this life really is — the 
dawn, as it were, of bitterness and pain — ^this is not, cannot 
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be, a soothing process. The riddle to some is torture — ^to all 
a heaviness and a grief. But merciful, blessed, are the pangs 
and dreary humiliations ; the shuddering dismay and blank 
misery. All tends one way : drives us to and fro in search of 
rest for the sole of our foot : of a home never to change, 
never to pass away : of a Friend who knows all the sin and 
all the weakness ; all the trial, and all the sorrow ; all the 
fear, and all the shame ; knows all, and is able and willing to 
succour every living soul who puts tnist in Him. 

The evening before her wedding-day Gertrude sat gazing 
out of window at the brown autumnal leaves, whirled here 
and there over the lawn in eddying circles, a withered, ever- 
restless multitude. The trees beyond rose dimly against the 
evening sky in various forms, huge and gaunt, with leafless 
branches waving passionately to and fro as the wind swept 
heavily tljrough them. It was a moist south wind that came 
across the black moor, bending the poplars and alders before 
it like reeds or rushes; now roaring down the chinmeys of 
the house ; now murmuring hoarsely through the wood ; now 
moaning away over the misty hill. The sky overhead was 
traversed by flying fragments of broken cloud ; but towards 
the south a vast und^ned mass of vapour, stooping down 
apparently to the very hedgerows, gradually expanded and 
enveloped the wide level plain in a curtain of fast-falling 
rain. 

Gertrude seemed depressed by the scene before her. She 
looked sadly round upon her room. It was stripped of its 
books and ornaments. In one comer were trunks and boxes, 
some corded, some half packed; in another were spread various 
articles of dress — portions of her trousseau, apparently dis- 
played for the gratification of the curious. She seemed to 
have suddenly arrived at a more clear appreciation of the 
event which was to take place on the morrojw. Like a child 
about to plunge into a stream, who stands on the brink and 
loses courage as it gazes on the dark water, Gertrude felt a 
shrinking at her heart, now the moment was so near when 
the irrevocable step must be taken. She leant her head upon 
her hand. Suddenly she started. She felt a tear drop upon 
her arm. Did she ask herself the question, whether she 
really and with all her heart loved Nugent ? No ; if she had 
bad doubts, she would have suppressed them, with the mere 
instinct natural in her situation. But she did love Nugent. 
Perhaps with the affection a girl 'would feel for an elder 
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brother, rather than for a lover. But she did love him, or, to 
speak more accurately, she was attached to him, not romanti* 
cally, not passionately, but yet sincerely. If, howeyer, you had 
solemnly bound yourself to do the most insignificant thing on 
some particular day, you would very likely feel uncomfortable 
as that day drew near. Much more is there room for tran- 
sient infirmity of purpose when you are drawing an unknown 
lot — entering on unexplored paths — about to open an unread 
book, each leaf of which contains matter momentous to your 
peace. Gertrude was not permitted, however, to indulge long 
in this melancholy mT}od. A slight knock at the door made 
her start from her chair and hasten to unfasten the door. 

"My dear," said Lady Maud, for she it was who had 
knocked, " pray, don't think it necessary to be so miserable. 
You look a perfect spectre ! We are so dull down-stairs. 
Your father has waked up from his nap, and is groaning over 
your absence. Do come down and join us. Tea is going in." 

Lady Maud kissed her daughter, and looked anxiously int& 
her face. She did not, however, vex her with questions. 
Gertrude cltmg to her mother for a moment or two in silence, 
and then prepared to accompany her. 

" By the by," said her mother, " I want your assistance. 
Miss Beverley has left the drawing-room in hysterics. You 
must look in as you go down." 

Gertrude did not feel in first-rate condition for administer- 
ing consolation, but with an effort she acceded to the request, 
and felt the better for the distraction. She found her way 
to her former governess's room, and, after knocking two or 
three times, took the liberty of opening the door. The storm 
had passed heavily over the house, deluging roofs, gardens, 
and lawns ; and now the sky had broken to the north-west 
and the crescent moon gleamed out, plunging, as it were, 
amidst the rushing clouds. Gertrude looked round the room, 
and beheld Miss Beverley lying upon her bed, her hair let 
down and hanging in loose dark folds about her shoulders. 
She was gazing earnestly upon the drifting moon, whose white 
rays fell upon her face. In short, she had deliberately made 
up her mind to be wretched. 

" My dear," said Gertrude, " you deserve to be well scolded. 
What do you mean by gazing at the moon in that wild way?" 

Miss Beverley did not at first reply, but at length said she 
did not know. She was very foolish : it was of course wicked : 
decidedly unchristian, particularly in a governess — & menial 
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like herself. She ought to rejoice at the sweet vista of 
domestic happiness opening before her dear Gertrude. Still 
it was hard to part. The lonely and despised alien, the sala- 
ried dependant, might be permitted to utter a groan in secret. 
She did love Gertrude — ^very dearly : she supposed she had 
no business — 'twas a liberty, perhaps an insult. She couldn't 
help it. It would soon be over. Her name, her face, would 
be wiped out from the tablets of Gertrude's memory, like a 
sum of arithmetic from a slate. 

Gertrude, by dint of scolding, coaxing, and kissing, gra- 
dually dispelled poor Miss Beverley's morbid excitement, and 
hurried her down-stairs to the drawing-room. 

In the drawing-room were, besides Gertrude's sisters, Jessie 
and Agatha, a few friends who were staying in the house, 
invited in honour of the wedding. There was Colonel 
Roundelay and his two daughters ; an aunt of .Gertrude's, 
Mrs. Le CI ere ; and the family solicitor, who was a man of 
comfortable fortune, and better off than most of his clients. 

There was a somewhat awkward pause in the conversation 
as Gertrude and Miss Beverley entered the room. Mr. Usher- 
wood woke up from another nap. Jessie said Gertrude looked 
as if she had been crying ; on which Agatha gave her a re- 
proving pinch that evoked a faint scream from the younger 
sister. The colonel, who piqued himself on being a man of 
the world and on possessing ready tact, continued the conver- 
sation ; or rather — as the conversation just before Gertrude's 
appearance had had reference to the ipisfortunes of Nugent's 
ancestors — ^gave it a startlingly abrupt turni fancying he 
showed great presence of mind. * 

"As I was saying, Mrs. Le Clerc, give me real town or 
real country — if I reside in a town let it be no sham little 
vulgar town ; let me see real, honest, dusty streets — shops 
blazing with jewellery — lots of people, horses, carriages — 
something downright stirring ! If I am doomed to the coun- 
try, let me have fields and hedgerows about me ; not a house 
visible ; no turnpike-road, with an omnibus everlastingly 
rolling along it, but a nice muddy lane with a stout British 
farmer tramping along in the distance in greasy leather gaiters ; 
a real farmer to the backbone — ^none of your clerical farmers, 
or your fine gentlemen farmers, smelling of a mixture of 
bone-dust and brown Windsor soap ! What say you, Mrs. 
Le Clerc?'* 

That good lady — ^Mr, Usherwood's sister — ^what with the 
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sudden transition to an unexpected topic, and that topic so 
painfully infelicitous, and what with weak nerves, and a ten- 
dency to tremble all over on the slightest provocation, sat in 
mute anguish, with her eyes starting out of her head. The 
Misses Roundelay endeavoured to tread on their fa therms foot 
under cover of the table, but only succeeded in kicking Mrs. 
Le Clerc*s lap-dog, who emerged with a howl of injured inno- 
cence. The family solicitor took up the matter in a solemn 
and argumentative way, or rather had given a judicial cough 
preparatory to so doing, when Lady Maud, who, seated at the 
tea-table, faintly caught the coloneFs observations, interposed 
promptly—^ 

" Yes, colonel — ^I am all for reality. Every one wears false 
colours nowadays. . One is obliged to act a part to prevent 
being misunderstood. If I refrain from shaking a casual 
acquaintance warmly by the hand, and saying I am charmed 
to see him, it would mean that I did not simply feel indifferent 
about him, but that I loathed him. Gertrude, dear, don't sit 
so near the fire ; it is too much for you." 

'^ Madam," said the solicitor, who, having executed his 
customary cough, wished to follow it up with a remark — 
" Madam, these are patent conventionalities. They count for 
what they are worth; the * small change' we carry in pur 
waistcoat-pockets." And the fat solicitor patted his stomach 
indidgently. 

" That is what I complain of," resumed Lady Maud. " It 
is all a transparent mockery — a falsehood without an object, 
which is an insipid sort of thing. There's no use in it : no 
point." 

" True, my lady," said the colonel, " quite true I 'Tis an 
age of make-believes : of ' your obedient servants,' and *your 
sincere friends.' ' Rogues all ! — Rogues all !' as James I. said 
when the lawyers were arguing a point of law in Westminster 
Hall." 

" Thank you, colonel, for your allusion to my profession,'* 
said the solicitor, with dignified pleasantry. 

" The worst kind of tmtruthfulness, I think," here observed 
Mrs. Le Clerc, " is shown in servants' characters. The testi- 
monials my servants have brought with them, oh, you never 
saw such a thing ! Beautiful testimonials ! But I have never 
kept a servant six months. Never I " And the poor lady 
sank back in her chair, oppressed at the thought. 

** Ah I" said the colonel, "you should judge by the eye 
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and ear. Servants' characters are as full of lies as monu- 
mental epitaphs. Why, now, it is a mighty difficult matter 
to get a good governess.'* 

The two Misses Roundelay gazed entreatingly at their 
father, and Miss Beverley nearly upset her teacup. 

The colonel felt he was somehow on a wrong tack, and 
veered abruptly. 

" By the by, Mr. Greaves," addressing the solicitor, " how's 
the railway market?" 

" The less we say about it the better," said Greaves, 
suddenly looking stupendously serious. 

*' Ah I it must make sad work with many families. Whole 
fortunes, I hear, cut up. Jointures, portions for younger 
children — everything, swamped and sacrificed. Truly we're 
a ^ nation of shopkeepers ! ' " 

Miss Eoundelay here exclaimed, with eagerness, that she 
thought the coimtry round Beaumont remarkably picturesque. 

Her father looked round amazed at the intemiption ; but 
a loud ring at the front door bell prevented his starting any 
fresh subject, (xertrude blushed as soon as she heard the 
bell. Lady Maud smiled, and observed that that was Mr. 
Nugent. "He has been busy all day preparing for to- 
morrow." 

In a few minutes Nugent entered the room. There were 
divers introductions to be effected, for the Roundelays had 
only arrived that day. Then Gertrude and Nugent sat down 
a little apart from the company, whilst the others broke into 
detached groups, and engaged in conversation and music. 

" Gertrude, dearest," said Nugent, after a few words had 
been exchanged, " I have had no time to speak about some- 
thing that grieved me yesterday — vexed me very much. I 
found the housekeeper and the maids stayed at home from 
church to make cakes and jellies for to-morrow. Now, I am 
sorry that the Sabbath should have been spent in this way on 
. our account." 

" My dear Oliver, what consequence is it ? Once in a 
way, surely, old Mrs. Millet may be left at home. She does 
little but snore at church." 

" I had rather, my dearest, we had breakfasted off bread 
and cheese than have had the Sabbath so wantonly broken." 

" Oh, how dreadful 1 Bread and cheese ! I could not 
have stood that, Oliver. I would have preferred going into a 
nunnery I" 
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Nugent looked annoyed, but continued, in a low voice—- 
" I know it seems a trifle ; but I assure you, dearest love, I 
set great store by these things. He that despiseth small 
things, sliall fall by little and Httle. What consequence is it 
whether there was a knight made of barley-sugar prancing at 
the top of the cake ? It is really mere buffoonery." 

" Oh I I love that knight ; he's such a dear I Quite a 
masterpiece of art I I should so like to carry him off ! " 

" And the Chinese pagoda of spun white sugar— and the 
fantastic jellies, and all that trumpery 1" 

"You must have these little things, Oliver; people 
expect it." 

" But why prepare them on the Sabbath, a day of 
rest?" 

" We must eat, I suppose? and cooks must work some part 
of Sunday." 

" I always have cold meat for dinner, myself, on that day," 
rejoined Nugent. 

" Oh, I am not particular, I can assure you I You need 
not be uneasy about me," answered Gertrude. 

The conversation had been carried on in a low voice ; but 
at this point Mr. Usherwood caught the words " cold meat on 
Sundays," and, not thinking the remark was anything of a 
confidential character, burst out with — 

" Cold meat on Sundays ! A pretty kind of dinner. I'm 
much obliged to you. And why, pray? Why, my dear 
Nugent — why so ? " 

Nugent reddened ; he had not meant to deliver a homily to 
the who}e room, and he wished the old gentleman safe in 
his bed. 

" Sunday's a day of rest, sir, professedly amongst Chris- 
tians : and I, as a Christian, wish to make it so in reality. I 
don't judge others, but I and my household comply with the 
injunctions of Holy Writ." 

" Pardon me, sir," exclaimed Colonel Roundelay, bending 
his bald head across the table ; " but I Jiope you will not ask 
me to dinnei^ on Sunday. When Boswell said Johnson and 
himself were going to the Hebrides, Voltaire asked, * You 
don't insist upon my accompanying you?' — By no means,* 
replied Boswell. — *Then, sir,' rejoined Voltaire, *I have no 
manner of objection to your expedition.' So say I. By all 
means have your cold-meat diimer, but excuse me from 
sharing it." 
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" I don't give dinner pairties on that day," answered Nugent, 
drily. 

" D'ye mean to tell mq, my good Nugent," began Usher- 
wood once more — " D'ye mean to tell me you have cold soup 
and cold fish and cold melted butter ? D'ye have your pota- 
toes cold ? Your coffee cold ? Why, this is a superstition !" 

" My plan is very simple. I have a sirloin of beef cooked 
on Saturday, and we eat it on Sunday cold, and enjoy it." 

" My dear, respected Mend, do you have cold water to 
shave with on Sundays?" 

" My dear," said Lady Maud to her husband, " 'tis time for 
you to go to bed. Mr. Grierson insists upon early hours." 

"Why," persisted Mr. Usherwood — "it's quite like an 
EbrewJewl" 

" I have heard," here observed the fat solicitor — " I have 
heard of a party in the north, a dissenter, who. was currently 
reported to dine off cold victuals on Sunday, but I cannot 
vouch for the feet myself." 

" What's the good of it?" asked the colonel. 

" I think 'tis a saving of fuel," suggested Mrs. Le CI ere. 

" Every one to his taste," said Lady Maud. " This is a 
free coimtry. Eveiy one to his taste. Private judgment for 
ever!" 

Here the butler entered to help Mr. Usherwood to bed, and 
the conversation, which was particularly disagreeable to more 
than one person in the room, spread into other channels. 

Headers of newspapers might have noticed a few days after- 
wards in the Morning Post the following announcement: — 

" On the 23rd instant, at Okenham Parish Church, by the Rev. 
Walter Lovell, Rector of Okenham, assisted by the Rev. Augustine 
Pitzarthur Smithers, third cousin of the bride, and Vicar of Little 
Sweetborough, Oliver Marmaduke Nugent, Esq., only son of the 
late Marmaduke Nugent, Esq., of the Manor House, Okenham, to 
Gertrude Cornelia, eldest daughter of Richard Hartshome Usher- 
wood, Esq., and Lady Maud Usherwood, of Beaumont House, Swamp- 
shire, and great-grand-daughter of the Countess of Delafield, of the 
Beeches, Surrey, and of Grosvenor Square, London." 

On the same day there appeared also the • following less 
ambitious announcement in the principal cotmty paper, the 
Swampshirc Independent : — 

" On the 23rd instant, at Okenham Church, by the Rfev. Walter 
Lovell, Oliver M. Nugent, Esq., of the Manor Farm, Okenham, to 
Gertrude, daughter of R. H. Usherwood, Esq., of Beaumont House, 
in the same parish." ^ 
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Our readers may decide which was penned bj Lady Maud, 
and which by " Oliver Nugent, Esq., of the Manor-house 
Farm." 

We shall not follow the new-married couple into the heart 
of North Wales, whither they pursued their way after the 
twofold ceremony of the wedding at Okenham Church and 
the breakfast at Beaumont House. 

Meantime,^ at the Manor-house Farm, Mrs. Finchley was 
devoting her whole soul to the task of making everything 
thoroughly comfortable for her young mistress, not, how- 
ever, without a certain misgiving, that, after all the furnishing 
and furbishing, and dusting and decorating, the new inmate 
would be too much of a fine lady to appreciate the sacri- 
fices made on her behalf. She woul^ need much quiet 
counsel, earnest expostulation, and protracted reading aloud 
out of AUeyne, Newton, Doddridge, and other divines, before 
she would be adequately convinced of the advantages of her 
new position. 



^ CHAPTER XIIL 

THE FLINTWOOD UNION WORKHOITSE. 

It is time to follow the fortunes of the small individual 
who, on the occasion of the Eentworth riot, pointed out to 
Nugent the direction taken by the mob. 

No sooner had the yeomanry forced their way over the 
bridge, and commenced dispersing and pursuing the rioters, 
than the trooper on whose saddle Edward Harrill was perched, 
seemed to consider him a rather disagreeable incumbrance. 
After sundry gruff ejaculations of an uncomplimentary cha- 
racter addressed to nobody in particul^ir, he abruptly seized 
the Jad by the collar of his jacket, and, swinging him in mid- 
air for a few seconds, explaining at the same time that he was 
looking for a soft place for him, dropped him into a heap 
of road-dirt by the roadside, and then, clapping spurs to the 
panting animal he rode, galloped in the direction of Beaumont 
House, and joined in the pursuit of the rioters with a 
hilarious cheer — something between a huntsman's halloo and 
an Indian war-whoop. Edward, in the twinkling of an eye, 
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baving picked himself up and jumped the ditch, care^ly 
ensconc^ himself behind the hedge, to take breath after his 
long and involuntary ride, and to reflect on the course he 
ought to pursue. Whether he was a culprit in the eye of the 
law he did not know, but one thing he felt very sure of, that 
he woidd with all convenient , speed get out of the reach 
of the yeomanry. On the other hand, he was equally anxious 
to escape the clutches of Harrill, his reputed father, whom he 
regarded with as much loathing and abhorrence as is possible 
in a boy of twelve years old. In this difliculty, there seemed 
no alternative for him but to take refuge in a place which, 
though it held out few temptations, oflered at all events the 
security and subsistence of a gaol without the preliminary 
necessity of committing a crime — we mean the union work- 
house. Thither, therefore, Edward dragged his weary limbs ; 
and afler a toilsome journey over hedge and ditch, through 
brier and copse, he arrived at the lofly iron gate with spear- 
headed palisades, which protected the entrance of the Flint- 
wood union workhouse against paupers desirous of decamping 
without due notice, or against beggars desirous of shelter 
without an order pf admission. 

It was dark and chilly when the boy reached the gate, and 
as he peered through the bars, the gaunt pile of buildings 
within looked so uninviting, and the few figures scatter©! 
about in the yard looked so shadowy and ghostly, that, 
hungry as he was, it was some time before he could bring 
himself to ring the porter's bell. This he did at length so 
timidly that the functionary whose duty it was to answer it, 
thinking it was the wind, took no notice of it whatever. 
Whilst Edward was summoning up courage to ring again, a 
stout former riding by saw his apparent embarrassment, and, 
catching the bell-handle, gave a peal which awakened all the 
echoes within a mile of the Flintwood union workhouse. 
This was meant good-naturedly, but the result was not fevour- 
able to Edward; because, as the farmer immediately rode on, 
the whole credit of the performance was given, not to him, 
but to the boy. An elderly man, hobbling to the gate as fast 
as a clump-foot woidd permit, greeted him with a volley 
of oaths and a threat of a month at the tread- wheel. Edward 
tried to explain, but the only notice vouchsafed was a second 
series ef oaths, delivered by the porter in a leisurely way 
over his left shoulder as he retreated according to the fashion 
of Parthian warriors, and lefl Edward once more to himself. 
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After an absence of half an hour or so, probably intended 
to test whether Edward was really in earnest to gain admis> 
sion or was only a casual tramp, the porter returned to the 
gate with his mouth full of bread and butter, and having 
carefully reconnoitred him and asked certain questions in a 
surly tone of voice, again left him, and presently returned 
with a tall, square-shouldered, military-looking man with 
sandy hair, clad in a rough pea-coat, who made all his 
remarks in quick, disjointed sentences, like words of com- 
mand. This gentleman was treated with a certain degree of 
deference by the porter, tempered, however, by the familiarity 
arising from common sympathies and common antipathies. 
Both these gentlemen having stared at him for a few seconds 
through the iron bars, as if he were a diminutive wild beast 
of vicious habits, the word of command was given by the supe- 
rior, who was, in fact, the master of the workhouse, and the 
gate being flung open, Edward was instructed to " come along 
in," and forthwith taken to the porter's lodge. Here, by the 
light of a flaring tallow candle, he was subjected to the inter- 
rogations of the master, aided by the clump-footed porter. 
Whilst this process was going on, a gaunt man, with a moody 
expression of countenance, joined the company, and the three 
stood contemptuously staring at Edward, not believing a word 
he uttered, as he assured them in broken sentences that his 
father, John Williams — for by that name Harrill passed at 
the mines, and enjoined Edward to call him — having got into 
trouble at the riots, he himself was thrown on the world with- 
out a fnend. 

The gaunt man just mentioned was Mr. Cockitt, the school- 
master of the workhouse. His duties were of a multifarious 
description ; for, in addition to instructing the boys in school, 
he was expected to look after their moral training out of school, 
and assist the master in maintaining discipline in the work- 
house. Consequently the children never escaped from their 
schoolmaster's oversight. This arrangement, in some myste- 
rious way, not only soured and hardened his own heart, but 
filled the children's breasts with aix intense abhorrence of 
their ubiquitous and ever-present tormenter. One chief 
feature in his general appearance that had induced the 
guardians to elect him schoolmaster, was the moody expres- 
sion of countenance we have just glanced at. A dark eye, 
overhanging brows, large prominent teeth, and a square jaw, 
made up a physique which impressed those gentlemen very 
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^Tourably. But there was another argument in his behalf. 
His brother-in-law was one of the guardians ; and Cockitt 
himself, originally a cow-doctor, was well known to many 
of the &rmers round. Misfortunes in business had induced 
him to start a small school in the suburbs of the county 
town, and &om thence his translation to the workhouse was 
not difficult. He was almost unanimously supported by the 
guardians. 

On the other hand, the master of the workhouse had 
reached his present position by a different process. Mr. 
Matthew Maggs had been an active sergeant in the police 
force of the adjoining county. Now, where could you get a 
better nursery for workhouse masters than the police ? 

Maggs the master, then, and Cockitt the schoolmaster, 
t€)gether with the clump-footed porter, stood staring at 
Edward, making free and easy comments on his general 
appearance, as if he were an article of furniture void of 
sense and feeling. 

" He's a bad 'im, I'll be sworn," said the porter, swallowing 
the remainder of his bread and butter. 

" Thorough young scamp— no mistake ! " interposed Mr. 
Maggs, putting his hands in his pockets. 

" My humble opinion is this: he's a limb of Satan — neither 
better nor worse," wound up the schoolmaster, getting a full 
view of Edward's face by bending his long body forwards, 
and resting his hands on his knees. 

Edward was far too much exhausted with the day's fatigue 

to make any reply to these uncomplimentary reflections, and, 

in ^t, did not precisely gather the meaning of what was said. 

The voices appeared to sotmd farther and farther off, the air 

seemed obscured by a thick haze, and he heard a noise in his 

ears as of the rushing of a catarisict. In another moment he 

would have Mien ; but, just as he began to feel his knees 

giving way, a strong hand seized him by the arm and placed 

him in a chair, whilst a good-humoured voice exclaimed, — 

" Why, what be staring at, there ? Why don't you give the 

boy a drink of hot tea, and send him to bed ? Don't you see 

he's like to faint?" The voice proceeded from a bustling 

little woman, the matron of the establishment, at whose 

instigation Edward was released from further scrutiny, and, 

after having been refreshed by a plentiful meal of tea and 

buttered toast, stowed away in a bed in the infirmary. 

Edward's first sensations at waking were of a mixed chr 
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meter. He had a painM recollection of having been bullied 
by certain unpleasant gentlemen the evening before ; but thea 
the kind voice and looks of the matron, and, . above all, her 
excellent tea and toa«t, much softened the feelings of discom* 
fort lurking in his mind. If he did not see any more of his 
three friends, and was placed under the charge of the bustling 
little woman, he thought he should get on pretty well. 

It is a good thing that the future is hid from us, or proba-> 
bly some of >us would fall into a state of raving mania or 
blank imbecility. A few days dispelled Edward's dream of 
comfort. At an ordinary school boys may suffer (at their 
first entrance) a good deal of discomibrt and even wretched- 
ness, but there are, in all cases, periods of ease and respite. 
The victim of fagging or ill-usage throws himself into the 
sports of the playground or wanders into the woods and fields, 
and rejoices for a time in perfect freedom and happiness. But, 
pent up day and night in a workhouse, overlooked both by 
the master of the workhouse and the master of the school, 
with a paved yard for a playground, with little scope for 
amusement, and with none for that entire freedom of motion, 
so essential to the mental and bodily health of the young — 
there was no relief, no refreshment ; the mind was always 
strained one way ; it was a life of premature misery, for the 
griefs of childhood are mostly transient, whilst these were 
settled and constant. No nature could stand this ordeal with- 
out injury. The boys generally, therefore, were divided into < 
two classes — those who were hardened and brutalized — those 7 
who were crushed and enfeebled. Of these classed, the largest ^^r 
came under the latter category. You coidd i^ot walk into the • 4 
schoolroom and examine the countenances of the boys with- *^h: 
out being struck by the languor and depression pervading ^^i 
them. Want of adequate exercise — that is, the wild head- ^^s 
long healthy exercise so dear to the schoolboy race — ^had much '^ y^ 
to do with these symptoms. But there were other causes in Vvj 
operation. Many were imperfectly fed. Of the three scales V; ^ 
of diet recommended by the Poor Law Board, the lowest had :^^. 
been adopted at the Flintwood union workhouse because it %, 
was the cheapest. Consequently, lads half ravenous Vidth 
hunger, on stated days were doomed to dine off thin soup or 
rice milk, without a particle of bread or solid food. This 
absurd diet impaired their physical powers, and depressed their 
mental energies. A good *' bellyful " of something solid, be 
it merely dry potatoes, skins and all, is a more satisfying meal 
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tkn a basin of wash, such as that ladled out to hungry pau- 
pers at many workhouses in England. What we maintain is 
this — if you relieve the destitute poor at all, do so effectually. 
Give no luxuries; only such food and shelter as will keep body 
and mind in a healthy state. Hard work, and the natural 
horror of confinement, will drive away the idle and profligate. 
It is those who are only unfortunate, whom the rigours of the 
workhouse chiefly harass and afflict. 

Cockitt, however, duly imparted religious instruction, and 
the reader will perhaps think this ought to have cheered and 
enlightened the minds of sbme at least of Edward*s com- 
panions. But Cockitt's religious instruction was rather too 
doctrinal in its character. For example, armed with a tough 
bat springy ashen stick, the gaunt schoolmaster stood at his 
desk, the boys in a large circle drawn up before him. Then 
at a given signal he proceeded to recite the Nicene Creed with 
stentorian lungs. Whereupon the whole school at the pitch 
of their voices commenced shouting after him word for word. 
The uproar was deafening; for well each of the lads knew 
that if any one was detected not reciting and that right lustily, 
down would come the ashen stick upon his bare head with 
admonitory sharpness. Often on the Sunday, during service 
at the workhouse chapel, suppressed cries and smothered 
groans issued from the school-children's benches, as the dark- 
eyed Cockitt, with never-faltering ' vigilance, pounced upon 
some boy asleep, and with stony knuckle rapped him on the 
temple, or adroitly pulled him by the hair. Then the short- 
sighted chaplain, who mildly read, prayers once a week, and 
whose chief duty was to visit sick paupers " at such periods as 
the guardians appointed and when applied to by the master 
and matron," would look up with an air of gentle remon- 
strance at what he thought the playftdness of the boys, and 
after a moment's pause proceed again to read his sermon, in a 
tone which would have even sent Cockitt to sleep were it not 
for the pleasurable excitement of punishing his boys. 

On alternate days the boys were taught tailoring, cobbling, 
and knitting. The last accomplishment seemed of vague 
utility ; but as the workshops of the tailor and cobbler were 
small, and the boys numerous, it was thought a brilliant idea, 
and highly applauded by the chaplain's lady. She was in 
ecstacies at beholding eight big boys seated in a row, busied 
in the invigorating pursuit of knitting babies' socks. 
In addition to &e accomplishment of knitting, Edward was 

L 2 
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taught a little shoemaking and cobbling. David Price, the 
cobbler, was a kind-hearted man, and withal full of odds and 
ends of information. He had at command an inexhaustible 
stock of tales, and would reward the boys for good behaviour 
by narrating stirring adventures by sea or land. His friendly 
looks and cheerful words kept Edward's heart human, pre- 
served him from sinking into a state of stupid despair, and 
tave him a faint hope of better things to come. One 
ivourite class of tales told by Price was that of biography, 
and more especially the biography of men who had under- 
gone extraordinary sufferings and privations, and yet had 
either achieved success in life, or, with the help of God, 
made their very troubles a source of happiness and peace. 
These tales gave Edward not merely some notion of the 
wisdom and power of patient endurance, 'but penetrated his 
mind with a faint gUmmering of the meaning of religion, 
a department of his education in which — notwithstanding the 
religious exercises of the schoolroom and the placid homilies 
of the shortsighted chaplain — ^he had hitherto made very in- 
different progress. 

It would, however, be fair to mention that once or twice 
duiing Edward's incarceration in the workhouse, some interest 
in the welfare of himself and his companions was exhibited 
by occasional visitors, either official or ex-official. 

Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, for instance, made 
a great stir in the schoolroom, and authoritatively suggested 
a variety of improvements — a few maps, more lesson-books, 
more reading-books, a row of parallel desks and benches. 

These suggestions were duly submitted to the guardians. 
An eX'Officio guardian moved that the suggestions of the 
inspector should be adopted. Ailer a pause another ex- 
officio seconded the resolution. Whereupon one of the 
elected guardians protested against pampering pauper chil- 
dren with a heap of luxuries. This sentiment was greeted 
with applause. Then another guardian rose and wondered 
why her "Majesty's Spectre," or whatever you call him, 
didn't recommend easy chairs and sofl-bottomed couches. 
Then a plausible old guardian, with a sanctimonious expres- 
sion of countenance, and white hair, who was a great champion 
for economy, rose to combat the statements of " her Majesty's 
Spectre." There were no books in the school except the 
Bible. But where could you get a better? True it was 
torn and dirty. But that proved how much it was read. To 
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a new one would throw discouragement on a pious and 
energetic schoolmaster. Then as for maps. Buy a map of 
the world, a cheap one, and give one hemisphere to the boys' 
school and t'other to the girls'. They could chop and change, 
and so make one map do for both. As for a writing-desk, 
that was all gammon ! Why, the boys woiddn't get writing- 
desks when they were 'prenticed out, and they ought to learn 
to write "in the rough," atop of anything, from a three-legged 
stool to an old hat. And then the plausible old guardian sat 
down, amidst renewed applause. The Inspector's suggestions 
would have been rejected by a majority of three-fourths of 
the meeting, only some one luckily proposed the matter 
should be referred to a committee. It was shelved for a year, 
but at length " her Majesty's Spectre " carried his point. 

Now and then some magistrate or country squire would pay 
a visit to the schoolroom, cast a hasty glance at the assembled 
boys, smile with approval at two or three of the copy-books 
kept ready for exhibition on such occasions, and retire 
abruptly. For example, Lord Swampshire, who had large 
estates in the immediate neighbourhood, once looked in and 
asked a few questions, historical and geographical, of the, 
boys ; but as neither they nor he could answer them, the 
examination came precipitately to a close. Chucking the 
naughtiest boy in the school under the chin, and telling him 
" he looked a good boy," his lordship gave a sovereign to the 
master to be divided amongst the school, and rushed out of 
the room. Whereon the master gravely pocketed the money, 
and, having inflicted a blow or two on the unfortunate boy 
who had attracted his lordship's notice, by way of a whole- 
some tet-oiF to an undeserved compliment, dismissed the 
school, and presented the boys next day with two shillings' 
worth of apples as the proceeds of the sovereign left in his 
charge. 

It may perhaps excite surprise, that Nugent did not take 
some notice of the lad during his incarceration in Flintwood 
workhouse. But at first it was commonly believed that 
Harrill had carried off Edward into Staffordshire. The 
yeomanry trooper who dropped Edward in the road, sedu- 
lously fomented this rumour, fearing the boy might have 
come to harm, and that the blame would be laid at his door. 
Nugent's marriage now intervened, and of course absorbed 
much time and attention. 

At length a letter from George Weston informed him that 
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a lad answering the description of Edward Harrill was in 
Flint wood workhouse, nnder the name of Edward Williams, 
and Nugent immediately made inquiries of one of the guar- 
dians on the subject. The guardian, afraid that Edward, 
would become a burden on Okenham parish, did not take up 
the matter very warmly. But at last he gave such an account 
of his desperate character and utterly lawless disposition, that 
Nugent thought he was best placed where he was. For the 
present, therefore, we must leave Edward at the union 
workhouse and pursue the main current of our story. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



AFTEB MABBIAGE. 



The affection' we seie subsisting between man and wife has 
oftentimes arisen at a time subsequent to marriage. 

Passion or sentiment melts slowly away, but instead of it 
springs up a strong and true attachment, promoted by sharing 
the same joys and sorrows, by appreciating the kindness, 
patience, and self-sacrifice exhibited on either side, and by 
that instinctive yearning most of us possess to lean on some 
one human creature for comfort, support, and sympathy. 
This sort of affection is generally of slow growth, and there 
is a period in married life when extravagant hopes and fancies 
have fallen into the past, and this deeper feeling has not yet 
had time to take root. It is then that the husband and the 
wife are often exposed to anxiety and discomfort. Unfavour- 
able circumstances, absence of self-control, impatience and 
pride, injudicious friends — all these influences may avail to 
wreck the happiness of a life, to sow seeds" of lasting mistrust 
and smouldering bitterness of spirit, to tear apart for ever 
the hearts of those who might have been faithful to each other, 
and thus render marriage rather a means of slow torture than 
of sweet and peaceful consolation. 

There is a period of married life, then, fraught with future 
happiness or future misery. Without patience, forbearance, 
and some few grains of Christian charity on either side, affec- 
tions may be crushed under foot for ever, feelings wounded 
to the quick, havoc made in the whole heart, which the 
devotion of years may not entirely repair. And this even 
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with those who before marriage were, to use the phrase of the 
world, passionately " in love," wildly devoted to each other, 
ready almost to die for one another. How much more ruinous 
then, when charity fails and patience gives way and humility 
is forgotten, in the case of those who have married in 
ignorance of each, other's character or disposition, and have 
but a faint conception of what is lurking beneath that mask 
of sofl glances and' tender smiles, worn so naturally and 
becomingly before marriage ! 

Let us then suppose that Nugent and his wife are entering 
into what may be called the trial period of marriage life. 
The few weeks of enjoyment by the breezy sea-side, and 
amidst lovely mountain scenery, have passed pleasantly by ; 
the short excursion to the shores of a foreign land, amidst 
multitudinous sights and sounds pleasing from their novelty 
and affording food for conversation, has come to an end. Cer- 
tainly by this time they know each other better than they 
did. The excitement has subsided ; many points of character, 
many little peculiarities, have become distinguishable ; now 
and then, on either side, a word or a look has shot a faint 
quiok thrill of pain through the heart ; now and then a 
thought, a sentiment casuaUy let drop, has thrown a chill 
over the spirit. All this is natural enough, but amidst the 
pleasing distractions of travel and the flow of a common 
sympathy these little checks in the roadway of life are 
nothing. Evt*n when they had at length settled down at the 
Manor Farm, the external world engaged much of Gertrude's 
attention. There was still the sense of novelty — the pride 
of independence — the crowd of objects for the first time 
crossing her path, exciting curiosity and interest, if not 
gratification. 

Gertrude's boudoir, as it was called, was a really pretty 
room. It was wainscoted with old oak from the floor to the 
ceiling. You looked through the old mullioned window upon 
a smooth green lawn, part of which was dark with the shade 
,of a Scotch fir, whose gnarled branches, spreading boldly 
forth here and there, touched the ground as if to gain support, 
and from thence bent upwards again, hid in dark spiky 
foliage. Near to the Scotch fir a fine walnut-tree rose slanting 
from the prevalent winds, whilst lilacs, laburnums, and broom 
formed a flagrant hedge beyond. On the right, however, of 
the fir-tree, the trees and bushes had been careiiilly thinned, 
and here a picturesque little parterre of flowers gleamed 
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bright in the summer sunshine. The eye, after resting on 
many-coloured verbenas and geraniums till it was almost 
dazzled, felt relief to look through the intervals of the trees, 
and see far off the purple hills rising in long undulations 
above the wooded plains. 

Banksian roses profusely covered the mullions of the 
window, and, mixed with myrtle, overhung the upper part, 
forming a natural awning against the sun. This boudoir was 
in the main pleasantly furnished, though Gertrude, as we 
shall see, took the liberty of altering some of the arrange- 
ments. 

Nugent's aim had been to place within her reach all the 
comforts and even luxuries to which she had been accus- 
tomed at home, and at the same time indirectly draw her 
mind from the vanities of life towards subjects of a serious 
character. 

He rather prided himself in having shown considerable 
tact in his arrangements for this purpose. For instance, there 
was a liberal allowance of light literature in the carved oak 
bookcase which covered one side of the boudoir. Next to 
Miss Edgeworth's novels, however, you came upon a few 
works of iiction of a religious cast, strongly inculcating par- 
ticular doctrines under the veil of an exciting plot and 
graphic descriptions of men and things. 

Amongst them were the following : — 

Isabel ; or, the Premature Confirmation. 

The Tainted Heart ; or, the Black Spot has spread, 

De Guhbins ; or, the Self-Heproaches of a Man about 
Town, 

My Elopement ; or. Confessions of a Runaway Nun. 

Amelia Manners; or, Satan as an Angel of Light. A plain 
tale of Puseyite Corruption, 

M — ry Sm — th ; or. Leaves from the Diary of a Popish 
Scullery Maid. 

The Pious Eavesdropper, in 8 volumes, &c,, &c., &c. 

Again, next to Bowdler's Shakspeare, Milton, and Words- 
worth, you came suddenly upon Wesley's Hymns and Pollok's 
Course of Time, 

Between Gibbon's History and Hallara's Middle Ages, you 
found Milner's Church History, and shortly afterwards the 
eye lighted on D'Aubigne's History of the Reformation, and 
Fox's Martyrs, Amongst popular biographies, such as 
Madame UArhlay, Lockhart's Scott, &c., you encountered 
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The Puritan Ladies of the Sixteenth^ Seventeenth y and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries (1 voJ. small octavo) ; and the Memoirs oj 
Eemarkable Infants (3 vols.). 

It was, however, in the department of serious reading that 
Nugent thought he had exhibited peculiar adroitness. He 
had provided a few old-fashioned orthodox divines, but had 
left them in their original binding of dirty brown leather. 
On the other hand, a variety of theological works, for the most 
part, of the Low Church school, filled the shelves, clad in gay 
and elegant binding. This, he thought, would tend to with- 
draw Gertrude's attention from what he deemed an incom- 
plete system of teaching. The Whole Duty of Man was 
there, in a very rusty suit of brown; but next to it shone 
Venn's Complete Duty of Man, bright with green and gold. 
Br. Groing's Prophecy Made Easy ; or. Hard Texts explained 
to all but Hard Hearts, gleamed with a brassy brightness by 
the side of a mud-covered copy of the Bishop of Oxford! s 
Sermons, 

In this way he was inclined to think he should bias 
Gertrude's mind in the right direction — "for women," he 
thought, " are pleased with bright colours " — ^and yet appear 
to place confidence in her judgment, by putting within her 
reach theological works of a contrary tendency to that which 
he believed to be right. 

Thus, too, over the fireplace were some very good engravings 
on secular subjects, but among them a full-length portrait of 
Cranmer burning his hand; together with a tinted lithograph 
of the well-known pious authoress, Sarah Matilda, in the 
act of stroking the extreme tip of her nose with the feather 
of a pen. 

A Puritan divine, who appeared to be poorly, himg side by 
side with a celebrated beauty of the court of Charles II. A 
very stout, comfortable-looking dissenting minister corrected 
the vivacious portrait of a large-headed child playing with a 
diminutive tiger, meant for a kitten. There was in a , more 
secluded portion of the room a map of England, with the 
coimtry seats of the nobility and gentry neatly marked upon 
it. Next to it hung a map of the world, shaded according to 
the amount of religious light that characterised dilFerent parts 
of the globe. England, being Protestant, was of course pure 
white. Ireland, being half Protestant, half Papist, was mot- 
tled like a piebald horse, some parts wliite, some dark. 
France was very dark, and so was Russia, to denote the pre- 
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sence of popish error in the one country and Greek super* 
stition in the other, Italy was very shady, but the slave 
States of the North American continent Bhone like drifted 
snow. 

'I'here was a pretty little cottage piano in one comer of the 
room, with some good music, including a few religious pieces 
and a collection of popular psalm-tunes. 

On their first arrival both Nugent and Gertrude were a 
good deal occupied. Nugent rode daily over the exten- 
sive district he now farmed, inspecting the general state 
of the crops, the condition of the live stock in the yards and 
in the fields, and the progress of ordinary agricultural work, 
as well as of different experiments and improvements he had 
set on foot. 

Nugent was out sometimes afler a hasty breakfast at half- 
past five, xmtil three or four in the aflernoon, when he would 
look in to see if Gertrude would like a ride. These rides 
were not, we are bound to say, always satisfactory. Nugent 
was apt to be distrait^ and would unconsciously take his wife 
in the direction of some part of his estate, where his men 
were trying a new kind of plough, or laying down long rows 
of draining tiles, or grubbing up an old hedge. Here almost 
irresistibly his attention would become absorbed, and whilst 
moving from one point to another the moments slipped away, 
and it was time to make for home. Now and then Gertrude 
felt a trifle worn out. She said, " It was rather a bore," and 
thereupon Nugent felt vexed with himself for his thoughtless- 
ness, yet secretly hurt at his wife's sensitiveness. So he care- 
fully avoided stopping at these spots of attraction, and Ger- 
trude was thankful and contented. If she had had a little 
more experience, she would, perhaps, have now and then her- 
self led the way to the scene of these operations ; but Nugent 
being of a reserved temper never expressed the faintest wish 
on the subject, and she thought he had made other arrange- 
ments, or perhaps, which is more likely, she did not think of 
it at all. They took, then, long rides beyond the boundaries 
of Nugent's estate, sometimes to call on friends — the Glairs, 
the Roundelays, and even Sir Eliot Prichard — sometimes in 
company with her sisters Agatha and Jessie, and now and 
then with Lovell — ^making excursions as far as Eent worth 
Forest, where they would tie up their horses and enjoy an 
extempore picnic of sandwiches and sherry. Nugent found 
himself embarrassed by this interference with his various en- 
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gagements, and accordingly began now and then to aak leave 
of absence irom Gertrude^s afternoon excursions. ' 

Gradually, therefore, it came to be an understood thing that 
Nugent, from breakfast time to dinner at six o'clock, took his 
own course, and was rarely seen by Gertrude, except for a 
few moments, and that accidentally. There is nothing pecu- 
liar in this circumstance. Business engagements must sepa- 
rate man and wife in the vast majority of cases, and generally 
the separation is beneficial. A little absence cherishes rather 
than inipairs affection ; and when the time of meeting arrives 
there is on either side a little stock of new ideas and expe- 
riences to communicate and to compare. But it is very 
desirable there shoidd be an evident reason for these daily 
separations. A merchant or stockbroker, who goes to the 
City punctually every morning, goes plainly under the pres- 
sure of necessity, to maintain or augment his fluctuating for- 
tunes ; the clerk, who hastens through rain or sunshine to his 
dingy office, goes to earn bread for his family. In such cases 
the reason of separation is plain, and its result is to keep the 
heart tender and warm, rather than to harden or estrange it. 
In the case, however, of Nugent, his young and light-hearted 
wife, nurtured in luxury, and accustomed to have her own 
way, with little experience of the world, and no knowledge 
whatever of the cares and responsibilities involved in an agri- 
cultural calling, could not understand why Nugent should be 
so constantly running after his men. She listened with tole- 
rable patience to his explanations, but, after hearing him out, 
generally remained pretty much of the same opinion as she 
was before. He was deserting his wife for tie society of 
ploughmen. He was leaving her to wander about alone, or in 
the company of any chance friend she might pick up, in oi'der 
that he might count sheep and stare at turnips. These ideas 
w:ould cross her mind, though she did her best to repress 
them ; and the result was a certain degree of discomfort and 
uneasiness. Their evenings, however, were often happy. It 
could scarcely be otherwise with two persons really attached 
to- each other, as they were. Certainly there were differences 
of opinion between them on many subjects, but, except on 
religion, Nugent talked pleasantly and deferentially. He was 
firm, and we are afiraid a little bigoted on this one subject, but 
on others rarely so. Nugent did not, like some men, contra- 
dict his wife on trifling matters of every-day discussion with 
the indignant vehemence of an Eastern satrap. He did not 
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ferocioufilj contest her judgment on the colour of a flower, or 
bitterly execrate her favourite poet or her favourite painter. 
He was not sulky for a whole evening because she declined to 
believe that Perkin Warbeck was an impostor, or because she 
pleaded guilty to a weakness for Joan of Arc. He did not go 
to bed an hour earlier than usual, slamming the door violently 
as he retreated, because she would not agree with him in 
thinking his friend Thompson five feet eleven inches high, 
instead of five feet ten. We say, then, that he talked plea- 
santly and deferentially on all subjects imconnected with 
religion, and their evenings were often agreeable. When 
fiitigued with the day's exertions, he would avoid that cheerful 
resource of fox-hunters, a protracted doze on the sofa, by 
reading aloud to his wife a new periodical or book of travels, 
whilst she worked or drew. He would sometimes comment 
on what he was reading in a grave, interesting way, not bril- 
liantly or fancifully, but with acuteness and suggestiveness. 
At such times Gertrude felt something of the quiet charm of 
home steal soothingly over her mind. Still, accustomed as 
she had been to amusement and excitement, and not finding 
in her husband's pursuits anything to attract attention or 
awaken interest, she felt at other times slightly discontented. 

It chanced on one of these less happy evenings that 
Nugent, who had been distressed that day by an altercation 
he had unluckily fallen into with Lovell on some theological 
question, bethought him of a book in Gertrude's boudoir 
which contained a passage bearing upon the subject. So 
rising rather hastily, he took a candle, and exclaimed — 

" Gertrude, dear, there's a book — Edwards on Grace — 
which I think is in your library. I am just going to fetch it, 
if you will allow m^." 

Gertrude's face, for some reason not very apparent, became 
suffused with a deep blush as she heard these words, and 
lightly springing from the sofa, she seized Nugent's candle, 
and cried — 

" Dear Oliver, don't go, please ! I will , fetch it myself. 
The room is in disorder, and I had rather you did not see 
it. Please, don't, dearest ; please " 

Nugent stood in some amazement, then rejoined, a little 
stiffly-^ 

" Well — dearest — just as you like. But I had thought 
it had been all arranged to jgui taste. At least, so you 
told me." 
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Gertrude, blnsbing more and more, and her ejes b^nimig 
to brim over with tears, replied — 

" Oh, yes — yes ! I was so much obliged for all your 
kindness. I have been only making a few Httle changes, and 
the room looks very untidy." 

" Oh, is that all, dearest? then I won't intrude !" Then, 
kissing her, he quietly went back to his seat, whilst she 
hastened upstairs in search of the book. 

Some little time elapsed before Grertrude made her re- 
appearance, and Nugent b^an to grow impatient. If there 
was one thing he was particular about, it was having prayers 
punctually ; and when the hand of the clock pointed to a few 
minutes past the proper time, he took a few hasty strides up 
and down the room, and finally made the best of his way 
upstairs to Gertrude's boudoir. He knocked at the door, and, 
as he did so, heard a great deal of noise inside, as if she was 
turning everything upside down. 

"My dear, my dear!" he exclaimed, ''it is past prayer 
time. Are not you coming ? Cannot I help you ? " 

Grertrude, opening the door only wide enough to allow 
herself to pass, immediately appeared, looking hotter and 
more flushed than ever. 

" What is all this mystery, Gertrude ? I hate mysteries. 
What are you about in your boudoir ? " 

"Nothing! nothing! Only putting to rights, dear. I 
could not find your book for such a time I" 

And so saying, she tripped down stairs followed by Nugent, 
somewhat vexed at what he thought a serious want of confi- 
dence on the part of his wife. 

After prayers the subject was renewed by Nugent inti- 
mating that he really could not see why she had been so 
anxious he should not enter her boudoir. Not that he wished 
to do so. He hoped he should never be wanting in the most 
scrupulous courtesy towards her. He wished her boudoir 
to be sacred. But he hated any unnecessary fuss. 

To this Grertrude rejoined by endeavouring to throw a little 
vivacity into the subject, and exclaiming — 

" Now, you good, dear Oliver, who is it, I should like to 
know, who is making a fiiss? Who is it now? Tell me 
honestly." 

So saying she held up her pretty little hand, and shook her 
head at Nugent with an air of mock displeasure. 

Nugent could not be otherwise than pacified, and catch- 
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ing the deprecating little band pressed it to his lips, when 
at that moment their converaalion was suddenly interrupted 
by the drawing-room door slowly opening to its widest 
extent. 

" Come in I" exclaimed Nugent. 

"Who's there?" inquired Gertrude. 

The passage was dark, the lamp having been removed in 
compliance with an immemorial &mily custom immediatelj 
after prayers, and no one was at first visible. But after a 
pause the voice of Mrs. Finchley, the housekeeper, issued 
from the gloom in accents of stem solemnity. 

" Sir — Mr. Nugent — may I speak a few words to you in 
private?" 

" Yes, by all means. Come in ; there's no one here but 
Mrs. Nugent." 

" I desire to speak to you in private^^ rejoined the voice, 
laying a thrilling emphasis on the last words. 

" What, more mysteries?" exclaimed Nugent, with a groan. 
" Well, come to the dining-room." 

They adjourned to that apartment, and Mrs. Finchley, 
having insisted on Nugent seating himself, stood bolt upright 
before him, presenting, in the uncertain light of the bed- 
candle Nugent brought with him, rather a spectral appear- 
ance. 

" Go on, Mrs. Finchley. What is the matter?" 

Mrs. Finchley's cap shook with conc>3ntrated emotion as 
she replied — 

" The matter, Mr. Nugent, is this : a month's notice or a 
month's wages, Mr. Nugent. That is what's the matter." 

Nugent, in astonishment, exclaimed — 

" My good Mrs. Finchley, you must be out of your mind !" 

" Not as how " — continued Mrs. Finchley, passing over 
with dignified contempt the reflection upon her sanity — " Not 
as how the wages are an object. By no manner of means. 
But I wish to act conformably to law and order, being a 
member of a Christian Church these forty year, and served 
fifty year, girl and woman, in your honoured father's service, 
who was as good a Christian, not to say gentleman, as ever 
was plucked like a brand from the burning out of a bad 
world, which is neither here or there, and so I go back to 
■where I begun, — a month's notice or a month's wages, if you 
please, Mr. Nugent ! Yes, sir, if you please !" 

" My good woman, what do you mean ? What has gone 
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amiss? What have you to complain of? Pray, don't let ns 
have any mysteries." 

"Mysteries! Ay — mysteries you may well say!" con- 
tinued the housekeeper, with increased solemnity, " Mystery! 
Babylon the great ! Mother of abominations ! Mystery you 
may well say. Oh ! if your poor father were alive to see 
this day I " — here Mrs. Finchley showed as much inclination 
to hysterics as was consistent with a well-regulated dispo- 
sition, and gave a groan that irritated the membrane of the 
larjmx, and compelled her to cough violently. 

" What am I to do ? " exclaimed Nugent, despairingly. 
" She is certainly beside herself!" 

Mrs. Finchley, having recovered from her cough, hoarsely 
reiterated — " A month's notice or a month's wages." 

" Well— but why ? Tell me why." 

** It's been taught me from my youth up until now, and 
now I am old I will not depart from it. Popish mummeries 
I will not abide. Touch not the unclean thing — touch not, 
taste not, handle not !" 

" What popish mummeries do you mean ? Speak out, or 
I shall leave the room and not hear another word 1 Popish 
mummeries, indeed ! Nonsense ! " 

'^I say and repeat it. Popish mummeries. There are 
popish mummeries in your house, Mr. Oliver. Ay, under 
this roof — ay,"— continued Mrs. Finchley, approaching closer 
to Nugent, and lowering her voice — " ay, in your young 
bride's boudoir. A crucifix— a crucifix! That I should 
have lived to see such a thing tmder Oliver Nugent's roof!" 
Then, with an efibrt, returning to the business part of the 
matter, Mrs. Fi&chley again exclaimed — ^*' A month's notice 
or a month's wages, Mr. Nugent. If you please, sir. Yes, sir." 

Nugent's countenance expressed annoyance and perplexity. 
Without replying to the housekeeper, he went to a door 
which led from the dining-room to the drawing-room, and 
entering the latter apartment came up to Gertrude, and in a 
low voice said — 

"Here, Grertrude, darliijg, Mrs. Finchley's in a dreadful 
state of mind, and says you're introducing popish mummeries 
into the house, and have a crucifix in your boudoir " 

Gertrude's face again flushed, but this time with anger, as 
ehe replied, in rather a raised voice — 

"It's a dreadful story; and if I had, it's no business of 
hers. She's an impudent old thing !" 
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The door between the two rooms had been left ajar, and 
Mrs. Finchley, hearing her veracity impugned, emphaticaUy 
exclaimed from the dining-room — 

'* Truth IVe spoken, and true it is, Mrs. Nugent, as 
becomes a member of a Christian Church these forty year; 
and fifty year girl and woman in old Mr. Nugent's service, 
and never had a harsh word until this hour ! Though I say 
it, as ought not to say it I " 

Mrs. Finchley blew her nose. Gertrude looked embar- 
rassed, then said to Nugent — 

" The poor woman makes a mistake. There's no crucifix 
there. She mistakes. Send her to bed, dear." 

Something in Nugent's expression of countenance caught 
Gertrude's eye, which she did not like. It denoted a transient 
feeling of incredulity. In fact, the idea would start up in 
his mind though he resisted it — then, why would you not 
let me into the boudoir just now ? 

" Oh I Oliver, what do you mean ? Can you mistrust me? " 
exclaimed Gertrude. '^ Here, take the candle, and come to 
the boudoir at once. Judge for yourself." 

So saying, she seized his arm, and drew him out of the 
room. 

" My dear," answered Nugent, " I believe you. Can you 
suppose I would doubt your word ? But why did you show 
so much dislike to my entering your room ? Have you any- 
thing there you are doubtful I should like ? " 

" Come with me 1" exclaimed Gertrude. " You will see I 
have no crucifix. The old woman is ignorant The room 
was in a dreadful mess, as I was changing the books. That 
was all." 

They went upstairs, and heard behind them another of 
Mrs. Finchley's sepulchral groans, followed as before by an 
explosion of coughing. 

Gertrude had a slight misgiving as she threw open her 
boudoir, but it was too late- to draw back. The room was ' 
certainly in disorder ; of that there was no doubt. All 
Nugent's little arrangements had been altered. Of course 
this was nothing very extraordinary. Ladies" have a right to 
arrange their own sitting-room as they think best. But he 
was nevertheless somewhat disturbed at what he saw. The 
theological works he had ranged so neatly in a convenient part 
of the bookshelves had been summarily ejected. Some of 
them high up out of reach, evidently intended for ornament 
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rather than use. Some of them altogether missing. The 
remainder had been flung into the coal-box with apparent 
contempt. / 

" I have been altering the arrangement of the books," Ger- 
trude hastened to say, " but had not time to finish before 
dinner." 

" So I see," said Nugent, drily, as his eye wandered towards 
the coal-box. - 

" Oh ! my maid has been using the coal-box to carry the 
books in. We placed plenty of old newspaper to keep them 
clean. It answered very well." 

" But pray, where are you moving the books to ? " 

" To the spare bedroom, dear, in the bookcase with the 
glass doors to it. I had not room for all my books here, so I 
moved some I foimd here. I hope you don't mind, dear?" 
asked Gertrude, looking up into Nugent's fece with her eyes 
again brimming over. 

"Don't mention it, dear," he answered; "but what has 
become of the map?" 

" What, the Gospel map ? " asked Gertrude, colouring ; 
** I thought you would not mind, and I — ^I — I took it 
down." 

" Where is it, then ?" persisted Nugent. " Oh ! there it is 
in the comer !" And so saying he picked it up, unrolled it, 
and found all the light portions indicating the prevalence of 
Protestant Christianity shaded jet black by a lead-pencil. 

"What's the meaning of this?" asked Nugent, rather 
shocked. 

" Oh, I'm very sorry ! It was that tiresome Agatha. She 
was here with Miss Beverley and Mr. LoveU, and they all 
abused the map for treating Turks and Eoman Catholics 
alike, and then Agatha scribbled over the white parts to 
tease me." 

It was unfortunate at such a jimcture. Nugent, however, 
only said quietly, — " Well, now, what about this crucifix?" 

" It's only an ebony cross," answered Gertrude, " it's not a 
crucifix at all. H«re it is, over the mantelpiece." 

It was certainly only a plain cross, but of unusual size, and 
doubtless Mrs. Finchley had been profoimdiy taken aback 
by it. 

" Well, dear," continued Gertrude, as her husband stood 
gazing at it with a rather sorrowful countenance ; " well — ^it's 
only a cross. Are you not satisfied now, dear ? " 

M 
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" Dearest, I know there was no crucifix here. I know it 
because you said so. But I do not like crosses for ornament, 
and to use them for a religious purpose seems to sayour — 
mind, I ouly say to savour — of idolatry." 

" I thought there was no harm in a cross ! It's a symbol 
of our faith. Why, Agatha has a crucifix ! " 

" My dear, follow your ovm judgment and inclination in 
this matter. I have merely expressed my own feelings. K it 
had been a crucifix, I should have spoken more strongly." 

" But what," he suddenly exclaimed, " have we here? An 
engraving of the ' Ascension of the Virgin!* This is really 
wrong, dearest Gertrude. A representation of a superstitious 
fiction hanging up in my house I cannot suifer ! I cannot, 
dearest, indeed I cannot ! " He spoke with warmth ; and 
Gertrude, worn out by the fatigue and excitement of the 
evening, yielded to a sudden impulse, 'and more, we fear, in 
anger than in *a spirit of obedience, snatched the print from 
the wall, and tore it into a dozen pieces. She then, before 
Nugent could stop her, seized the Cross, and was about to 
fling it out of the ^vindow, when he gently detained her 
with — 

" My dear child, I beg your pardon for vexing you so. It 
is all my fault. Here, I wiU take the cross and give it to 
Lovell. Do not fling it away." 

Gertrude said nothing ; but, sinking into a cl>air, burst into 
tears. Nugent sat down beside her, and after a time she 
brushed away her tears, and they were once more fidends. 
The next morning Gertnide foimd that the books she had 
been employed the day before in shifting were all carefully 
removed from the boudoir, and stowed away in the bookcase 
in the spare room. The odious map, too, had disappeared, 
and she felt relieved and gratified ; but her pleasure was 
impaired by a little note placed upon her • boudoir table' 
by Nugent just before he started on his rounds for the 
day: — 

" Darling Gertrude, — You will ^e that I have anticipated 
your wishes relative to the books. You shall never see them 
again unless you wish to do so of your own free-will ; for, 
earnestly as I desire and pray you may appreciate works of 
this character, and much as I have laboured to select for yon 
those I thought peculiarly likely to suit you, I would not on 
any account force them upon you. I hope your eyes may 
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be opened in due time, and tliat you may learn to put 
away childish things, which I am sure in your heart you 
despise. 

'* Believe me to be, till death, your affectionate husband, 

"Oliver Nugent. 

" P.S. — ^Let me draw your attention, dearest, to Ephesians 
V. 22, 23." 

" Oh, this is dreadfully solemn I " exclaimed poor Gertrude, 
as the note dropped from her hand. 

Here there came a sharp knock at the door. It was Mrs. 
Finchl^y, anxious to know about dinner. She looked uncom- 
monly gratified and complacent. She had seen Nugent wrap 
up the cross in paper, and afterwards despatch it to the 
parsonage. She had triumphed, as she supposed, over the 
young misguided wife, and was highly elated with the victory. 
She endeavoured to modify her air of triumph by a gracious- 
ness of demeanour that rather aggravated than diminished the 
mischief; and Gertrude could not but feel some natural indig- 
nation when the old lady glanced to the mantelpiece where 
the cross so lately stood, and then, with a distortion of coun- 
tenance meant for a smile, approached her mistress, and in- 
quired whether she wouldn't like something dainty and out of 
the common for dinner to-day, the weather being so uncommon 
hot ? Gertrude's abrupt reply was simply — 

" Oh, Mrs. Finchley, is that you ? My maid Lucy will 
order dinner. Leave the room." 

She then sat down to her writing-table, and wrote as fol- 
lows : — 
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" Mr DEAREST Oliver, — ^I am very much vexed at havin 
given you annoyance, but I really did not know there was any 
harm in a plain cross. It never entered my head I should be 
suspected of any leaning to Popery ! The reason I wished 
you not to see the boudoir was that the books you so kindly 
gave me were scattered about, and I feared it looked as if I 
did not value them. If my arrangements had been completed 
you would not have thought them amiss. Mamma made mo 
promise I would put the Waverley Novels, which she gave 
ine, in my boudoir, and there was not room without removing 
some of the books I found there. Again I say I am very 
sorry, and hope to please you better, and not to b^ 
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an excinciating torment to you, as I fear I am beginning 
to be. 

" Always yours, 

" Gertrude. 

"P.S. — I must say I tliink Mrs. Fincliley's behaviour most 
presumptuous, not to say insolent^^ 

They met that day at dinner, and passed a tolerably plea- 
sant evening, no allusion being made to the boudoir, or the 
books, or the notes that had passed between them. Never- 
theless, next day another little note was placed on Gertrude's 
table to this effect : — 

" Mt own Gertrude, — ^Do not for a moment imagine that 
I am displeased with you. But another time be open with 
me. There is nothing so miserable as only a half-confidence 
between man and wife. That you have any conscious lean- 
ing towards the dark, impurities of apostate Rome I do not 
believe. But it is wise, love, to draw the line plainly and 
firmly. Accustom yourself to regard the doctrines of that 
Church with detestation, and its unhappy victims with cautious 
repugnance. I have put a few marks in Dr. Going's last new 
work. The Whispers of the Zodiac^ where you will find some 
passages bearing on this question. Also in an article of the 
Quarterly Controversial Review^ entitled ' Eome Pagan, and 
Rome Papal. Which was which ?' However, 1 will not 
dwell on this matter further. In good time we shall imder- 
stand each other better. And now believe me to be ever your 
affectionate Mend and husband, 

" O. N." 



CHAPTER XV. 



COPPIOE-ON-SHINGLE. 



TiiE casual visitor at the fashionable watering-place of Cop- 
pice-on- Shingle, when fatigued with the glare and heat of the 
esplanade, may turn his steps with advantage towards the 
suburbs of the town. Here in a street composed of inferior 
shops and second-rate lodging-houses adjoining some of those 
squalid lanes and alleys to which, with aU our wealth and boasted 
civilization, we consign the vast majority of the poorer classes 
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— hel'e he will come suddenly upon a picturesque little cliapel 
built of dusky gray stone, which, with its quaint spire and 
richly wrought fa9ade harmoniously designed, its deep-set 
arches and abundance of faithfully cMselled moulding, appears 
like a genuine remnant of mediaeval architecture lingering 
amidst the flimsy structures of modern date springing up on 
every side. No common mind conceived the design of this 
beautiful building, that, strange as it may seem, is not out of 
place in the dingy locality where it stands, but sheds a tran- 
quil and even solemnizing influence all around. Enter through 
the unbarred door of this seemingly ancient edifice, and you 
will see a lofty roof with a clerestory supported on a double 
row of massive colunms, and pointed arches of early English 
or almost Norman date. The light falls chiefly from the win- 
dows in the clerestory high above your head, many of which 
glow faintly with stained glass of subdued, violet-coloured 
hue. There is nothing to dazzle or strain the eye ; every- 
thing is enveloped in a kind of soft haze, and beyond the 
arches dark masses of shadow shroud all objects from view, 
and soothe the mind with suggestions of the mysterious and 
indefinite. The only part of the interior that stands forth in 
somewhat more^sharp relief Is the altar, that, with its crucifix, 
its varied ornaments, its silver, gold, and precious stones, and 
the glistering flags which float high up on either side, at once 
informs you that the chapel you have entered is a place of 
worship of the Roman communion. 

Within, then, this sanctuary of a Church which we trust 
and believe still holds, in common with our own, enough of 
gospel truth to save and to sanctify the human soul, there 
w^as, at the moment you are supposed to enter, apparently 
only on^ person. He kneels on one of the numerous chairs 
strewed over the tiled pavement of the chapel; a man clad 
in deep mourning, with his head buried in his hands. He 
has been in that attitude a considerable time ; but his occu- 
pation has not been so much that of prayer as of silent 
meditation. As he now rises, and, crossing himself, turns 
slowly towards the doorway, the light fiills upon the head and 
face of one who, it would seem, had undergone either a sud- 
den mental shock, or a long pressure of anxiety. The pale 
delicacy of his complexion, giving almost a statue-like appear- 
ance to that classic countenance, might have denoted severe 
and recent illness; but the wandering eye, the knitted brow, 
and compressed lips, shoAved a heart ill at ease, and a mind 
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harassed and disturbed. Tall and slender in figure, witli an 
ease and grace in his movements which spoke of youth and 
activity, he hardly looked a man verging upon middle life, 
although a close examination might lead you to believe him 
between thirty and forty years of age. 

Before passing into the porch, his eye rested for a few 
minutes on the following inscription, written on a card sus- 
pended against the oak wainscot separating the porch ^m 
the body of the chapel. There were many other cards with 
somewhat similar inscriptions, but this one was as follows:-— 

Of your chariitf pray for the sotd of 

SIB LAVNCELOT CLINTON, BART., 

Who departed this life the lOth day of August, 1848, 

In the Seventy'iiinth Year of his Age, 

Fortified by all the Bites of Holy Church, 

•* Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, oh, ye my friends I for 
the hand of uio Lord is upon me."— Job xlx. 21. 

He sighed, and was on the point of leaving the chapel, 
when he was stopped by a party of ladies, who that moment 
entered the porch from the street and quite blocked up the 
way. He stepped back for a moment into the twilight gloom 
under the archways to allow them to pass. 

The new-comers were Lady Maud and Agatha, Mrs, 
Fazackerley and three daughters. Mr. Usherwood brought 
up the rear. 

Agatha stood still in silent admiration. 

" What a dear little chapel 1" cried the Misses Fazackerley. 

" How deliciously soothing I " murmured Agatha. 

" Cool as a cucumber I" exclaimed Mr. Usherwood, slowly- 
wiping his forehead, and then tranquilly replacing his hat on 
his head. 

" Papa, dear," remonstrated Agatha, ',*you forget, this is 
a chapel." 

" My darling, you're always right ; so it is. TU place my 
hat on the point of this good saint's sword, with his per- 
mission." 

" Here, dear papa, let me carry it for you." 

" Well, take it, dear. But tell me, what's that water in the 
niche in the porch, there? Christenings going on, eh?" 

Agatha's attention was, however, at Siis moment distracted 
by the lively conversation of the Misses Fazackerley, who 
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were in ecsta/sies of admiration over the various ornaments 
and relics behind the altar rails. 

" What a love of a flag ! Quite the colour of Bella's new 
dress !" 

" No, dear ; her dress is more of a lilac." 

" Well, darling, what do you call that ? Isn't that lilac ?" 

" No, dearest, a^ blue as blue can be 1" 

" My love, I grieve to perceive you a^e a victim to colour- 
blindness. It is a downright violet." 

" Nonsense ; just ask mamma, or Lady Maud !'* 

Here a scream from their younger sister attracted their 
attention. 

" My dears I Only look here ! What a delicious illumi- 
nated missal I Look at the 'sweet little earwig painted on the 
ivy leaf." 

" My dear," interposed Agatha, with some gravity, " it's a 
lady-bird." 

"And there's a death's-head moth peeping out of ^a 
withered dandelion ! How pretty ! I suppose that's some 
sort of emblem or what d'ye call it ? " 

" My dear, it's a marigold. Don't be so absurd." 

** Agatha ! Agatha!" exclaimed the eldest Miss Fazackerley. 
" This is real Valenciennes lace. I know the feel of it ! " 
At the same time holding up the fnnge of the altar-cloth for 
inspection. 

" Oh, Grace, you must not, indeed I It is really very 
wrong to go inside the altar rails. It is, indeed !" 

" Agatha, you are a wicked little Puseyite — you know you 
are." 

At this moment a crippled old woman hobbled forth from 
a small recess where she had been watching unobserved the 
proceedings of the whole party. The suddenness of the 
apparition drove all the three Misses Fazackerley trembling 
with fright out of the chancel. They thought her at the first 
glance an ancient statue issuing from one of the niches to call 
them to account for their irreverence. The old lady, how- 
ever, had no hostile intentions, but hoped to earn half-a-crown 
by exhibiting the priest's vestments. The Misses Fazackerley 
accepted the invitation with much glee, and rustled away 
with her, talking gaily as they went. Mrs. Fazackerley sank 
into a chair, and, placing her feet upon another chair near her, 
fanned herself laboriously. Lady Maud gently investigated 
her smelling-tottle. Agatha, whose attention was riveted bv 
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the carved crucifix over the altar, sat down, and commenced 
copying it in her sketch-book, but with a deprecating kind of 
look, as if she rather feared it was not right. 

"1 must ask Mr. Lovell," she said, "to get his clever 
carpenter to carve me one like it." 

At that moment Mr. Usherwood's voice issued in friendly 
accents from under one of the archways — 

" Halloo I Why, whom have we here ? Sir Reginald 
Clinton, I declare I Beg your pardon for shoving up against 
you, but it is as dark as a coal-hole ! And how are ypu ? 
Better I hope ? Ah, it's a trying thing to lose a father, and 
such a father I I know what it is. But it's the old story — 
the old story ! We're all going the same road. Sooner or 
later — sooner or later. And really, now, Sir Reginald, I am 
sorry to see you looking so ill. You must have a care,* really, 
you must." 

By this time Lady Maud, guided by the sound of her 
husband's voice, had reached the dark figure under the arch- 
way whom Mr. Ushcrwood was thus accosting, and hastened 
to throw her husband gently into his proper position, namely, 
the background, and to weave round Sir Reginald the charms 
of her soil voice and graceful manners. 

The reader may question why Sir Reginald, as soon as the 
passage out of the chapel was clear, had not quietly retired, 
seeing he was apparently by no means in a mood for the 
society of those amongst whom he had now fallen. But the 
fact is that no sooner had his eye lighted upon Agatha than, 
for a while, he seemed fixed to the pillar against which he 
•was leaning, and watched all her movements with a dreamy- 
pleasure. It was not the excitement of admiration or of pas- 
sion, so much as a vague satisfaction in contemplating a 
young graceful form, and a countenance the pensive loveliness 
of which reminded him of one of the Italian Madonnas. He 
watched then all her gestures, and the quiet play of her 
features, and the dark fringe of her long eyelashes as she 
looked downwards, with the sort of enjoyment we experience 
in beholding a picture. At length, apparently satisfied, he 
was about to withdraw, when Mr. Usherwood stumbled 
against him, and broke out into the exclamations just re- 
peated. 

" This," interposed Lady Maud — ^** this is indeed an agree- 
able . surprise, Sir R^idald ! Wc had feared you had left 
Coppice-on-Shingle." 
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" No, Ladj Maud," answered the other, in a low, deep, 
musical voice. ** There are consolations here which I cannot 
bring myself hastily to forego. Your daughter, I believe ? " 
he added, turning towards Agatha, who at this moment 
approached them. 

" Ah, yes I my second daughter Agatha. My dear, this is 
Sir Reginald Clinton, of whom you have often heard me 
speak. I am really afraid to say how long we have known 
each other." 

"It seems a long time since we have met," replied Sir 
Reginald. 

" Yes ; you were a mere child home for the holidays, and 
I a gay thoughtless girl — just about the age of Agatha here, 
but she is not at all like me." 

"I think I could judge better," rejoined Sir Reginald, 
" outside the chapel. It is dark here." 

" As a tomb," struck in Mr. Usherwood. " A grim place, 
very ! I confess I shall be glad to see daylight again." 

" My dear, then just go and find the Fazackerleys, and say 
we are going. We shall walk slowly, and they can overtake us." 

Sir Reginald lifted the heavy matting which curtained the 
doorway, and allowed Lady Maud and Agatha to pass out. 
Then, much to the disappointment of one at least of the two 
ladies, quietly shook hands with them, and with a few words 
of ordinary courtesy, abruptly took his leave, 

" It's all on account of those tiresome Fazackerleys, I dare 
say," remarked Lady Maud. " He shims commonplace society. 
My darling, do put your paiasol up. Why, your complexion 
will be like a mummy's I " 

" In a moment, dear mamma. But what are the Fazacker- 
leys looking at in that shop- window ? " 

Those ladies answered the question for themselves by 
exclaiming — 

"Lady Maud — ^Agatha — the bazaar's put off! Isn't it a 
bore ? '» 

" How tiresome I why, what can they mean ? What's the 
reason ? " ^ 

" Oh I the band of the 101st Fusiliers is wanted to play 
alternately with the band of the Guards at the dinner to the 
Elector of Snuffguzzlecraft ! " 

" As if one band wasn't enough I How very hard I " 

" That may be all very true," said Lady Maud, drawincr 
her daughter's arm in hers, and going on a little in fcf 
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'' But I am not sony. I think I shall now be able to get 
you a place at one of the stalis. Clinton knows the Montmo- 
morencis, and will, I have no doubt, get you a ticket from them." 

** But I don't like Iwing forced on people." 

" My darling, it is the way of the world. Half the people 
you see get into society by gracnfuUy elbowing their way, 
and delicately treading on the heels of those before them. 
'Tis the way of the world. But this is nothing, darling. 
The Montmorencis are undeniably plain, and so don't mind 
having a little beauty at their stall. If they had had any 
pretension to good looks the case would have been different. 
Then it would have been a serious matter.'* 

Thus saying, Lady Maud moved homewards with her 
party, and shortly afterwards a small page was seen to issue 
from her domicile, bearing between his finger and thumb a 
scented note directed to Sir Reginald Clinton, Bart., The 
Grotto, Coppice-on-Shingle, which we may as well tran- 
scribe : — 

" Mt dear Sir Reginald, — Our unexpected rencontre this 
afternoon has awakened in my mind a rush of thoughts and 
associations belonging to the past, which I would not willingly 
suffer to fade away like a summer cloud. Will you come to 
us some evening and pass a quiet hour or two, talking over 
old times ? 

" Sincerely yours, 

"Madd Usherwood. 

"We shall be quite by ourselves to-morrow evening at 
eight o'clock, if that would suit you." 

The result of this little act of hospitality was a polite 
invitation to Agatha to stand behind Lady Montmorenci's 
stall at the forthcoming bazaar. 

The bazaar was held in the picturesque grounds of Mont- 
morenci Castle, sloping clown to the seaside in a succession 
of smooth sofl lawns, shadowed by lofty trees, and here and 
there broken into parterres of brilliant flower-beds, or crossed 
by stately terraces with stone balustrades and terra- cotta vases 
covered with flowering creepers. On one of the open spaces 
of lawn a long tent was erected, and, adjoining it, stood one 
or two smaller tents. In the long tent were ranged the stalls, 
on which were piled the multitudinous objects peculiar to 
bazaars. There were pyramids of pincushions and pen- 
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■wipers ; piles of crochet- work and worsted-work ; layer upon 
layer of indifferent lace at fabulous prices ; a forest of penny 
dolls, each dressed in a halfpennyworth of odds and ends, 
and offered to a charitable public at sixpence apiece ; innu- 
merable bundles of book-markers composed of bright-coloured 
ribbons, with pious sentiments or texts of Scripture worked 
upon them in rather a slovenly fashion. There was an 
assortment of damaged cutlery sent gratis by a liberal trades- 
man in the town, and marked at prices' double the value. 
There were hideous curiosities fished out of lumber-rooms by 
the wives of Indian nabobs or distinguished travellers ; a 
stuffed pelican with a disagreeable odour ; a model of Tippoo 
Saib's palace, much mildewed; a New Zealander's head, 
which the public were requested " not to touch, as it would 
fall to pieces if handled ; " a little wooden figure of an Indian 
faquir, ;with a hook through his back swinging found a pole; 
a tomahawk from North America, with some rust on the edge 
of the blade, which the young ladies behind the stall declared 
to be human blood, and charged extra for accordingly. Then 
there were various efforts in water-colour landscape and coloured 
chalks, some of which were undeniable rubbish, but could 
not be rejected for fear of giving offence to the ladies who 
sent them. The Misses Fazackerley had hit upon a brilliant 
idea, and sent two dozen small dolls dressed as chimney-sweeps 
with faces painted black, only one of which was sold ; although 
in despair they sent them round to the company on a tray 
carried by Captain Poodle of the " Heavies," who heartily 
wished them a hundred miles off and the Misses Fazackerley 
along with them. There was a post-oflice, too, where, by 
paying a shilling, you obtained about the most stupid attempt 
at drollery that ever was enclosed in an envelope. Also a 
peep-show containing a mirror. Here, on the deposit of 
half-a-crown, you beheld the most interesting object present at 
the bazaar. The young ladies and old ladies behind the stall 
opened the day with much vivacity, and a consideiable display 
of sharp practice; bu^ after a few hours, flagged and became 
slightly cross. Also somewhat red in the face. They revived 
after luncheon, and evinced for an hour or so a pretty good 
share of spasmodic liveliness, fading away, in the case of the 
young ladies, to highly unbusinesslike flirtations of a senti- 
mental character with gentlemen purchasers over, the sale 
of rhubarb-coloured slippers, and packets of court stickiug- 
plaster. 
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Meantime, the band of the 101st Fusiliers played a suc- 
cession pf tunes at long intervals, retiring, when they found 
the sun unpleasantly hot, to the recesses of their tent. It 
was interesting to observe how the gallant fellows, after per- 
forming the " Butterfly" Polka, sank down exhausted upon the 
benches carefully prepared for them, and with their feet upon 
deal boards for fear the grass should be damp, rested for a good 
half-hour from the severe fatigue they had undergone, before 
they ventured upon playing another tune. The company 
poured in and out incessantly during the day, and a vast deal 
of elegant lumber and infinitesimal rubbish was somehow or 
other disposed of What became of the rest we do not pre- 
tend to know. There may possibly be a species of limbo 
where the unsold articles of a bazaar ai*e stored away accord- 
ing to some secret arrangement made by the feminine portion 
of the community, and reappear at the next bazaar wherever 
it be held, again to be rejected and again to be consigned 
to temporary seclusion. 

Agatha, behind Lady Montmorenci's stall, certainly proved 
a valuable acquisition. Her brunette complexion, and folds 
of dark hair, and eyes of subdued lustre that seemed to be 
looking at something far beyond the gay and gaudy scene 
around her, gave her almost a foreign aspect. But then there 
was a sweetness about the mouth, expressive of simplicity of 
disposition and purity of heart, that belongs especially to our 
O'vvn countrywomen. She shed a quiet radiance over Lady 
Montmorenci's stall, and gave a decided impulse to the sale 
of the fancy articles crowding the counter. Moustached 
dragoons came and bought enough book-markers and pin- 
cushions to fill a wheelbarrow, and did not know what in the 
world to do with them afterwards. Elderly gentlemen, pre- 
suming on their grey hair, were paternally attentive to her, 
and found their purses mysteriously emptied they scarce 
knew how. 

In short, as the good-natured but plain Misses Montmorenci 
observed, after it was all over — " Why, Agatha Usherwood 
was quite the making of our stall !" 

Lady Maud traversed the bazaar with her daughter Jessie, 
sometimes accompanied by one or two men, sometimes alone. 
She was always observant, and towards the afternoon her 
eye fell upon Sir Reginald Clinton leaning against one of the 
pillars some distance from Lady Montmorenci's stall, and 
gazing, but not so as to be easily observed, upon Agatha as 
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•with grave xsourtesy she handed various articles to the comr- 
pany crowding round her stall. 

" He seems to be rather struck," thought Lady Maud, in 
a musing sort of way. " But his is not a common character. 
I must not decide hastily. Strange if, after all, Agatha should 
obtain that position which I had once designed for her elder 
sister ! Very strange ! " 

Light and glancing as had been Lady Maudes gaze, it 
seemed to have in some way vibrated through Clinton's sen- 
sitive frame. The eyes of her adroit ladyship could not 
wander away with sufficient promptitude : they were met by 
his own. He looked at her tranquilly and kindly, as if he 
was perfectly aware of what was passing in her mind, but 
made every allowance for a mother's feelings. 

" Sir Eeginald, allow me to introduce my youngest 
daughter to you — ^you do not know Jessie," exclaimed Lady 
Maud, as quietly as if she had been searching for him simply 
for that purpose. 

Jessie, a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, blushed and bowed, 
whilst Sir Reginald, with a look of good-natured interest, 
shook her by the hand. 

After a few words of general conversation, Clinton ^turned 
to Jessie and said, " I wish you would explain something to 
me, Miss Jessie, for young ladies are often very clever at 
explanations — ^I wish you would tell me what that gentleman 
at the other^end of the tent is laughing at. I have noticed 
him two or three times go off into a succession of the mer- 
riest smiles possible, and I cannot make out why. Look now 
— look at him I He is smiHng now at a model of a very 
affecting monument from Bury Cathedral." 

" Oh, mamma ! " exclaimed Jessie, " it is Mr. Grierson ; 
and there is Mrs. Grierson, too ! How delightful ! " 

Now, as the reader has not yet heard of Mr. Grierson's 
marriage, it is but right to acquaint him it took place a few 
weeks subsequently .to that of Nugent and Gertrude, and that 
the lady of Mr. Grierson's choice was no other than Miss 
Beverley, Gertrude's quondam governess. It was a rather 
sudden affair ; but the fact was they had been for the space 
of two years very good friends, when an accident evoked or 
brought to light a still tenderer sentiment than friendship. 
It happened thus: — the good-humoured surgeon had been 
sent for to Beaumont House to see one of the inmates, and on 
arriving, was shown into the schoolroom through some mis- 
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take of the servants. Here he found Miss Beverley reclining 
upon a sofa with a handkerchief to her eyes, so absorbed in 
affliction that she did not notice him enter the room. She 
had just received a severe slight. For the second time in the 
course of one twelvemonth the footman had omitted to hand 
her the currant jelly ! Poor Miss Beverley, who had really 
begun to conquer her sensitiveness, or, what is the first step, 
had begun to try to do so, had a temporary relapse, and gave 
herself up to profound wretchedness. Now, the surgeon, 
seeing a lady lying on the sofa with a handkerchief to her 
eyes, naturally presumed that he beheld before him the patient 
whom he had been called in to attend. Advancing then with 
noiseless footsteps to the sofa, he sat down on a chair beside 
her, and, taking out his watch, gently placed his forefinger 
upon Miss Beverley's wrist in order to feel her pulse. No 
sooner, however, did that lady feel herself touched than she 
started up with a suppressed scream, and a look of amaze- 
ment mixed with terror, that drove away for the moment 
every vestige of a smile from Mr. Grierson's physiognomy. 
When, however. Miss Beverley rightly comprehended the 
state of the case, and perceived that she was supposed to be 
exceedingly poorly, she went off into such a fit of inextinguish- 
able laughter, as to be barely able to explain to Mr. Grierson 
the mistake under which he laboured. When, however, he 
found out his mistake, it was quite natural for him to laugh 
too ; and, consequently, they laughed for a few minutes in a 
very amicable sort of fashion. Laughter and tears are both 
favourable to the development of sympathy ; and thus, after 
laughing, together for a reasonable time, Mr. Grierson, pre- 
suming on old acquaintanceship, as well as, perhaps, on his 
position as the medical attendant of the family, began to ask 
Miss Beverley a good-humoured question or two about the 
trouble and affliction fi:om which she appeared to be suffer- 
ing when he was shown into the room. Whereupon Miss 
Beverley was fain to confess, there and then, that she was 
very foolish; and finally was led on to divulge the whole 
story of the currant jelly, which occasioned a fresh duet of 
very hilarious laughter, in which it was difficult to say 
whether Miss Beverley or Mr. Grierson was the principal 
performer. They had a good spell of conversation after- 
wards, and Mr. Grierson repeated his visit two or three days 
following, until Lady Maud, seeing the doctor so often in 
the schoolroom, began to be seriously alarmed about Miss 
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Beverley^s health. But a note from Mr. Giierson, and an 
explanation from Miss Beverley with a burst of tears, put 
the matter in a proper light ; and, to the gratification of the 
village, there was soon another marriage at Beaumont House. 
The marriage was highly approved by the young ladies, not 
sorry to be released from the schoolroom a year sooner than 
their mamma had intended. Lady Maud and Mr. Usher- 
wood gave Miss Beverley a variety of presents, all of which 
Miss Seton recommended her friend to decline "with calm 
dignity." 'J'his advice Miss Beverley took the liberty of 
ignoring, and bade &,rewell to the Usherwoods with expres- 
sions of most affectionate gratitude. 

Mr. Grierson then, and his good-looking bride, were spend- 
ing their honeymoon in a hasty tour, and had taken Coppice- 
on-Shingle in their way. 

After friendly greetings and congratulations had been ex- 
changed, Jessie led them away in search of her father. Sir 
Seginald, turning to Lady Maud, said— 

'* That good gentleman^s face will haunt me for some time 
to come." 

" He is not so absurdly merry as he looks — it is his manner, 
Sir Reginald." 

" I don't mean that," rejoined the other. "It is a curious 
sensation which I have not often, found deceive me. I feel 
confident that that man and myself will meet again; that 
there is some, maybe minute, yet very distinct, thread, con- 
necting his existence with mine." 

" Well," cried Lady Maud, " I should not have expected 
anything mysterious connected with our good doctor. But 
would you like to meet the Griersons at our house ? " asked 
Lady Maud. 

" No, Lady Maud, I am much obliged, but had rather not. 
I shall meet him, whether I wish it or not." Then, to turn 
the subject, added — " You noticed me just now looking at 
your eldest daughter?" 

Lady Maud felt a little uncomfortable, but acquiesced with 
a smile. 

" She is very beautifiil I My life has been spent so 
much abroad — but especially in Italy — that, after residing 
for some time in my native land, it does me good to see a 
face which brings other times and other lands before me once 
more." 

They were now pacing up and down arm-in-arm under 
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the shadow of tall elm-trees, a little removed from the 
bazaar. 

"Ah!" replied Lady Maud; "I dare say it affords a 
soothing consolation, this waking up of old recollections and 
faded memories." 

Clinton's face was suddenly grave. 

" I think of the past as a penance, not for my amusement.** 

Lady Maud's small hand gently pressed his arm, as she 
answered — 

*' Reginald, you are too severe on yourself. Brought up 
by a &ther, loving, indeed, but certainly austere; with no 
mother, no sisters to fling roimd you their gentle influence as 
you entered upon the world, is it wonderful that yqu should 
have for a while exchanged the grim proprieties of home for 
the excitement of rash but transient dissipation? Do not 
blame yourself overmuch. . You are in the prime of life; the 
future is before you to make amends for the past." 

There was some sense in this, but it did not seem to 
penetrate Clinton very deep. He looked at Lady Maud 
kindly, but as on a person whose nature was entirely dis- 
cordant from his own. 

" Thanks for your goodness to me. I desire to make 
amends, but it is not always in our power." , 

" Depend upon it, the will is taken for the deed. Do not 
brood over bygone days. Enter into society a little. Sup- 
pose, now, you pay us a visit this autumn when the shooting 
begins? I should like you to see Okenham valley. It is 
lovely I And then there is my daughter Gertrude, married 
to your cousin Nugent, yoji know ; I should like you to see 
her very much. They say she resembles what I was at her 
age." 

Clinton at first declined, but at length consented to think 
the matter over, and write word in a day or two. 

" But here," he exclaimed, "is Usherwood; and what can 
he possibly have in his arms ? It looks like a baby 1" 

Up came Mr. Usherwood, flushed and excited, carrying 
in his arms a huge wax doll, the size of a full-grown child, 
clad in long clothes and an elegant little nightcap. 

" My dear," cried Lady Maud, " what in the name of 
fortune are you carrjring that doll about for ? " 

"It is too bad — too bad, upon my honour!" exclaimed 
that gentleman. " It's a perfect conspiracy. I am quite 
exhausted. What d'ye think ? They coaxed me to put into 
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a raffle for a doll I . Never won in a raffle in my life, and 
thought I should be safe ; but, as luck would have it-^ 
botheration take it all I — I won; actually won: drew the fatal 
number, and immediately had this bloated doll thrust into 
my arms, and have been wandering about ever since, not 
knowing what in the world to do with it. Feel quite like the 
gentleman in the omnibus, who was asked by a woman to 
hold her baby for a second, and when he looked round found 
the woman was gone 1 But I can't follow out the story, for 
nobody will take the doll off my hands. They think I have 
stolen it, I believe. It's too bad ! It's like Sinbad the sailor 
and the old man of the woods. Oh, dear — ^it's very hot I " 

And poor Mr. Usherwood sat down on the edge of a 
flower-vase and wiped his forehead with his handkerchief in 
one hand, whilst he held the doll head downwards in the 
other. Lady Maud, however, as soon as she had ceased 
laughing, hastened to relieve him of his burden, and pro- 
posed adjourning to the carriage and driving homewards, doll 
and all. 

Clinton parted with the Usherwoods, and walked back 
towards the town along the sea-shore. Coming to a spot 
where, under some stunted oak-trees, there was a rude bench 
for the accommodation of the public, he sat down, and for a 
long time watched the tide come creeping quietly up the 
beach, until, with a low sullen splash, Uie advancing waves 
beat against the foot of the sea-wall protecting the esplanade 
where he was seated. There was scarcely any wind, and the 
murmur of the waters softly breaking along the shore was 
like the echoes of storms long passed by and of sorrows and 
anxieties now no more. 

" But my grief, my secret anguish, can never pass away," 
said Clinton to himself — " can never subside even into dull 
mechanical anxiety. It must ever be alive in my heart, 
unless I repair, as far as in me lies, the cruel wrongs inflicted 
on those whom I ought to have loved, cherished, and pro- 
tected. But I must acty not merely meditate." 

And he rose, as if suddenly reminded of a great duty left 
imdone, and hastened homewards. 

" Harvey I" he exclaimed to his confidential servant, as he 
entered his* sitting-room, now growing dim in the failing light 
of sunset, — " how often must I beg you to Ught the lamps in 
good time ? Oblige me by remembering it for the future." 

<< Sir B^ginald, I ask pardon, but the sun has only just set.^ 
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'^ Never mind ! Light the lamps the momeDt my rooms 
aeem gloomy. Never mind the sun ! Why, I could not dis- 
tinguish what was on that chair yonder as I entered the 
room." 

" It is your fur cloak, Sir Reginald." 

'^ So I perceive now. But I could not make it out at first. 
Light up, Harvey — light up !" 

And presently the pretty little suite of rooms which Clinton 
occupied were illuminated with lamps on the tables, and 
wax candles on the mantelpieces, as if for the reception of 
company. 

" Any letters, Harvey ?" 

" One, Sir Reginald, by afternoon post." 

He tore it open, and read as follows : — 

*' Great Scotland Yard, London. 

" Sir Heginali), — ^I regret that I have not any further 
intelligence to communicate relative to the parties of whom 
you are in quest. The only clue we have been able to find 
is the statement of the old man, now an inmate of one of the 
almshouses at Ryde, Isle of Wight, and formerly 'boots' at 
Buckram's Hotel, Below Bar, Southampton. Tins statement 
you have since heard from the old man's own lips; but, in 
compliance with your request, I send you a copy of my notes, 
as follows : — 

" * My name is John Darling : I was boots at Buckram's 
Hotel, Below Bar, Southampton, from Lady Day, 18 — , to 
Michaelmas, 18 — . On or about November, 18 — , I re- 
member a foreign lady and child, with an English name on 
her boxes which I cannot call to mind, putting up at the 
hotel. They came in a fly from the pier,' where they had 
landed, as I heard, from France. 

" * A pale young man joined them afterwards, and seemed 
a sort of servant. He managed all her affairs, and all bills 
and letters passed through his hands. They were there for 
some days, and I remember it got about amongst the servants 
and stable-people of the inn, that there was a screw loose 
somewhere. They would have it that the lady was out of 
her mind, and that this pale young roan was her keeper. 
Once I was up betimes to call a party who was going off by 
the packet for New York, and heai-d this foreign lady talking 
at the pitch of her voice to some one outside of the window. 
She talked so loud that she waked one of the stable-boys, 
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by name Thomas, but he's dead and gone now. Now there 
was nobody in the yard for her to talk to, so we concluded 
she was either sleep-walking or else crazy. Soon after this 
the young man packed up her things, and ordered a carriage, 
which Thomas drove, and off they all went. After a few 
days' talk the whole thing died away, as it were, and nobody 
thought much more about it. The hotel's been done away 
with this long while, and the people scattered ; but I don't 
think any of them could tell you more than I have done now, 
except it might be the name on the lady's boxes, which I 
think I should know if I heard it named. I remember that 
the lady wore French boots, with lavender-coloured cloth. 
The young man's boots were cleaned by the boy who was 
put to help me when there was much company in the house, 
and I do not know anything about them, more than I rather, 
think they were French boots too. The child had light blue 
morocco shoes.' 

" This is all we can get out of John Darling, and here we 
are at a stand-still. There is, as yet, no trace of the party to 
be found after they left Southampton, though it is probable 
London was their place of destination. Having now set the 
inquiry on foot, I think I cannot do better than place the 
matter in the hands of Samuel Nutt, one of our most activfe 
detective officers, in whom you .may place perfect confidence." 

The letter concluded with some forther remarks of no 
great consequence, and the signature of the writer, who was a 
superintendent of the metropolitan police. 

Clinton mused over this letter a considerable time. 

"To my own mind, this is conclusive. Indeed, the old 
man Darling is pretty positive that the name I gave him was 
the one upon her boxes and luggage. It is plain then that 
Winthrop was at Southampton with the mother and child. 
The date when the money was drawn out from the bank 
corresponds pretty accurately with the old man's statement. 
There is no doubt of it. So fer, then, there is some progress 
xuade. I will see this Mr. Samuel Nutt forthwith." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE OOUET OF SEWERS AT THE " SWAMPSHIRB ARMS." 

About two years after* Nugent*s marriage, there was an effort 
made by the tenant-farmers in the neighbourhood of Oken- 
ham to induce their landlords to improve the drainage of the 
marshes extending between that place and the Eentworth 
hills. A couple of wet seasons had in some degree opened 
the eyes of the agricultural community to the disadvantage 
attending the cultivation of undrained and swampy land. To 
drain the marsh by the new-fashioned pipe-drainage was 
impossible, without procuring a better outfall to the sea than 
the little stream which flowed through the level coidd at 
present boast of. 

But here there was some difficulty. A certain Court, 
called the "Court of Sewers," sat with great solemnity at 
stated intervals at the " Swampshire Arms," Eentworth, for 
the ostensible purpose of looking after the drainage of the 
level. This court was composed of commissioners selected 
from the magistrates, clergymen, attoraeys-at-law, &c., resid- 
ing in the neighbourhood. Now, the law of sewers is com- 
plex. The statutes referring to it date back, to speak 
comprehensively, to the dark ages. The commissioners* 
powers are in some respects too limited ; in others wrapped 
in obscurity. Explanatory treatises have been published, but 
the enterprising student is apt to exclaim with Mr. Dangle, in 
Sheridan's Critic j " The interpreter is the most difficult to be 
understood of the two ! " We need scarcely say, then, that, 
to the great majority of commissioners, the law of sewers 
imder which they act and by which they are supposed to be 
guided, remains to this day little better than a sealed book. 

The commissioners of sewers in the district of Okenham 
were not superior to the generality of their class. And in- 
deed one or two of them, if asked a question on the law of 
sewers, would pleasantly poke you in the ribs, and ask you — 
" How in the world should they know anything about the 
matter ? " 

In the Court of Sewers held at Eentworth no regular 
surveyors were appointed to view the state of the ditches, 
rivers, and sea-defences, and report thereon to the comnds- 
sioners. For the sake of economy, a jury of farmers was 
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intrusted with this important duty. Now the district of 
Okenham was divided into two : one part very wet, and 
one part only moderately wet. These were denominated 
the " wet " and the " dry " level,* whilst the happy expe- 
dient was adopted of appointing the farmers of the wet level 
to view the dry level, and the farmers of the dry level 
to view the wet. There was, therefore, a perpetual warfare 
between the two juries, of the most alarming description. If 
the " wet " jury reported an unusual number of " dry " 
farmers to the Court of Sewers to be fined for neglecting their 
duty, next year a terrible retribution was exacted by the 
** dry " jury. Prodigious was the uproar at the Court of 
Sewers when this return match between the two juries was 
played out, . amidst discordant shouts from aU quarters of 
the room, the frantic knocking of the chairman's hammer, and 
the mutual dissatisfaction of all parties. 

We have omitted one great object of a Court of Sewers. 
This is the general promotion of sociability in the district. 
What we have hitherto described may not have struck the 
reader as especially favourable to this object. But we will 
now proceed to part of the proceedings bearing on this 
point, without which we fear the whole system of Courts of 
Sewers would totter to its fall, and half England be in 
danger of submersion beneath the waters of the ocean and the 
streiims from the hill-sides. This department, then, of Courts 
of Sewers' business consists of a plentiful dinner, served up 
hot, with abundance of ale', and for those who like it, wine or 
brandy. This concluding scene of the play has a very heal- 
ing effect on the minds of the performers. Those who have 
been fined feel the fines go down easily, as an unpleasant pill 
yields to the gentle impetus of black-currant jam. Those 
who have quarrelled feel their anger melt away. Those who 
have been " bored " by the length of the proceedings, revive. 
Those who have been dozing, awake. Even the " wet " and 
" dry" juries are seen hand-and-glove over their beef and 
beer, and rival each other in their devotion to the draining of 
pewter^pots in lieu of marshy land. 

To return, however, to the more immediate subject of this 
chapter — the improvement of the outfall of the little river 
which received all the drainage of the Okenham level. 

The first landowner to put the thing in motion was the 
Marqids of Swampshire, of whom Nugent rented that part of 
bis farm which was not his own freehold. Now the Marquis 
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of Swatnpshire was himself put in motion by Nugent, 'whose 
lands abutted on one side of the river for a mile or so until it 
reached the sea. The Marquis went to work in a degage sort 
of manner, doing the fcing irrespective of the Court of 
Sewers ; but had not proceeded far, when his agent "wrote 
him word that he was heavily fined by the court, and all the 
works must be stopped or the fine would be repeated every 
day until they were. This rather angered the Marquis, who 
drove in state to the next Court of Sewers, in a coach-and-four 
with two outriders, to inquire what the commissioners could 
possibly mean. He was received with the most deferential 
alacrity ; and the room being immensely crowded, insomuch 
that here and there two commissioner were sitting upon one 
chair, and the dense swarm of honest-looldng, broad- faced 
farmers clustered close up to the table at which the chairman 
was sitting, his lordship was allowed the privilege of an open 
window, where l^e was enabled to watch the proceedings with 
his head and shoulders out of the room and the rest of his 
person in the room. He had come rather disposed to astonish 
the natives by rebuking them for their pig-headedness in 
obstructing works of improvement. But in five minutes his 
head was in such a whirl from the clamour of the assemblage^ 
that he began to meditate accidentally falling out of the 
window, feigning severe injury, and retiring in his coach 
to the adjoining county. 

"Now, then," exclaimed the chairman of the Court of 
Sewers, a good specimen of the English country gentleman, 
with a handsome, intelligent face, and a good voice, " Jonathan 
Sludge ! — where's Jonathan Sludge ?" 

" Mr. Jonathan Sludge, of Cockleton. Dry level ! " echoed 
the clerk, in rather a shrill, whistling kind of voice. " Call 
Mr. Jonathan Sludge ! " 

" Here, Sludge I Sludge I ! Sludge I ! ! " shouted a dozen 
farmers all at once, each louder than the other. 

" Joney, you be wanted, my boy ; and, my eye, aren't you 
going to catch it ! " added a stout grazier. 

" Come, man, it'll not help thee to skulk home to thy old 
Woman. Thee'lt get as good there as hereT^ remarked a 
patriarchal yeoman, with his hands in his breeches' pockets. 
This evoked a roar of laughter from the crowd, and "order! 
order ! " in a bass voice from the chairman, and a treble from 
the clerk. 

Mr. Jonathan Sludge, meantime, with looks of deep resent- 
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meat and disgust, approached tbe table of the commis- 
sioners. 

" Oh, Mr. Sludge I" began the chairman, " you are — < — " 

" How be 'ee ? Sludge, how be 'ee ? " here interrupted one 
of the commissioners — ^a well-to-do yeoman, living on his own 
property. 

" Order ! order ! " exclaimed the chairman, hoarsely. 

" Order, order, or— der ! " cried the clerk, feebly. 

" Hold up thee head — Sludge — and don't look ashamed of 
theeself I Tain't the first time thee'st made a fool of theeself, 
nor it won't be the last, Farmer Sludge ! " shouted, in stento- 
rian voice, a huge fernier from the crowd. Shouts, calls to 
order, and more laughter followed, and were only quelled by 
the chairman's rapping the table with his hammer a sufficient 
time to have driven home the nails of a good-sized coffin. 

Silence being once more restored, the chairman proceeded, 
" Jonathan Sludge ! " 

"Here I be, Mr. Cheerman. What dost want with I, 
Mr. Cheerman?" 

■ " Jonathan Sludge I You're fined ten shillings for not 
mowing the weeds on your sid^ of the river." 

"Well, I'm blessed!" exclaimed Sludge, with i^olemn' 
amazement. 

" That's a lie — and thee know'st it, Joney !" cried the stout 
grazier. More laughter, more shouts, more hammering at the 
table. 

" You're fined ten shillings for not doing your river-work 
— do you hear, Mr. Sludge ?" 

"Whatfiir?" 

" Why, for not doing your river-work, I tell you." 

" Well, did ye ever hear, the likes o' that, lads? I not do 
my river-work 1 Blessed if my work aint better done than 
ever any fool's in the wet level 'twixt this and Rentworth — 
blessed if it aint 1" 

Wrathful exclamations, retorts, and defiant shouts from 
various parts of the room, ^mingled with loud applause from 
the dry-level men. 

" Call the foreman of the jury I" exclaimed the chairman. 

" The foreman of the wet jury ! " reiterated the clerk. 

There was a long pause, and at length the chairman ex- 
claimed — 

" Where is that foreman ? It's too bad 1 I tell you what, 
gentlemen,. if this goes on, we must have paid surveyors; w« 
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mxist, indeed — positivelj we must ! Where's the foreman, I 
Bay?'' 

"Why, here be I, Mr. Cheerman. Here I be where J 
ought to be, in my shoes !" abruptly replied an elongated 
gipsy-looking man, who had been standing opposite to the 
commissioners for the last ten minutes. 

" Oh, there you are I Well, Mr. Foreman, Mr. Sludge 
says his work was done, and that he ought not to be fined." 

" And I say Sludge's work was not done," vociferated the 
foreman. 

" Thou liest I It war," rejoined Sludge. 

" Well, Mr. Foreman, are you sworn?" 

« Yes, Mr. Cheerman." 

" Well, was his work done or not ? " 

" It wam't, Mr. Cheerman." 

"I tell thee — ^it be done, and well done, tool" shouted 
Sludge. 

" Ay, but it wasn't done when we seed it," put in another 
of the jury. 

** I tell thee it war ! " persisted Mr. Sludge, mumbling a 
mouthful of curses, between his teeth, as if he found it con- 
solatory. 

" Sludge, you're fined ten shillings 1 " pronounced the 
Chairman. 

" Will you pay, Mr. Sludge ? or do you prefer further pro- 
ceedings ? " asked the clerk, with an insinuating smile, as if, 
on the whole, he thought Sludge had better take the latter 
line. 

Sludge, with an oath, declined either altemative, and pri- 
vately avowing his intention of emigrating to the " diggings," 
lefl the room to get refreshment at the bar, firom whence he 
speedily returned with the money in his hand, rather to the 
^scomfiture of the clerk. 

Afler other business was transacted, the Marquis of Swamp- 
shire's affair came on. 

" You see, my lord," courteously observed the chairman, 
" we remit the fine. That was merely a form. But if you 
wish this new cutting to be made, the provisions of the Act 
must be complied with." 

" I wish," said the marquis, rather languidly, for he was 
getting oppressed — "I wish you'd take this bothering afiair 
off my hands. Here are the maps, levels, and specifications. 
There's my agent. And there's Mr. Nugent — ^how are you, 
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Nngent ? Make my compliments to Mrs. Nugent, w^ you ? 
— ^There's Mr. Nugent, my esteemed friend axxd tenant. So 
that all's quite straight and comfortable.** 

So saying, his lordship began to look for his hat, in prepa- 
ration for retiring from the scene. 

"Stop, my lord; I am extremely sorry, but the thing's 
more complicated than your lordship supposes. You see, we 
shall want a jury. A jury, Mr. Kingcup — ^is it not so ?" 

" In every such case direct * by inquiry and presentment of 
a jury,' — ^hum — ^hmn — * appear at the Court of Sewers, sworn 
in open court,' — ^hum — ^hum," replied the clerk, reading from 
the Act of Parliament in his hand. 

" Here, show the Act to his lordship," added the chairman. 
And just hand me Woolrych on Sewers^ will you?" 

** And the jury's presentment may be traversed — ^may be 
traversed," continued the clerk, wiUi eyes gleaming as the 
plot began to thicken. '^ Here's the Act, my lord ; the page 
is turned down." 

" Oh — thank you! you may as weU keep it at that end of 
the table. Then there muust be a jury ? Well, summon one !" 
replied his lordship. 

'^ But you must set the thing going, my lord : you must 
apply for a jury," interposed the chairman. 

" And guarantee expenses," murmured the clerk. 

" And your lordship must get a majority of three-fourths of 
all the occupiers in any way affected by the proposed im- 
provements," the chairman went on. " Three-fourths in 
value, not in numbers. So says the Act, Mr. Kingcup — 
don't it?" 

" Just so, sir — just so." 

" Well — ^but suppose I am unsuccessful — all the prelimi- 
nary expense &IJs on me?" interpolated Lord Swamp- 
shire. 

" Oh I of course — ^unquestionably ! " 

Upon which Lord Swampshire put on his hat and made for 
the door, but was again stopped by the chairman, who, by 
dint of poring over the Act, came to the conclusion that 
the court, though it could not execute entirely new works, 
might improve old works without the consent of three-fourths 
of the occupiers, provided a jury made a presentment that 
the improvements would be beneficial. 

But as the smell of dinner now began to ooze into the 
room, it was moved and seconded that the meeting be ad-. 
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jotimed for a month, to give time for inquiry and consi- 
deration. 

The end of it "Wae that the Marqtds of Swampshire con- 
sented to put the matter ia motion, provided Nugent would 
carry the matter through on his own risk for one thousand 
pounds, engaging to pay any further sums required out of his 
own pocket. 

The work then commenced, and before many weeks elapsed 
had made considerable progress. The old riyer was deepened 
and widened, the stones and clay carted away, the bridges, 
where necessary, underpinned and strengthened. The most 
important part of the operation — namely, the enlarging the 
outfall of the river at the sea-wall, and providing wider 
flood-gates — was, however, only partially completed. There- 
fore, as the spring-tides were coming on, great care was 
required to shore up and support the new masonry in which 
the flood-gates were fixed, lest the pressure of the sea should 
break it down. The slightest warping of the work would in- 
fallibly result in a total smash. The sea would burst in, and 
not merely cause much mischief to the farmers by poisoning 
the ditches and watering-places for cattle with salt-water, but 
flood the low lands, and inflict damage that could not be 
remedied for years. 



CHAPTflR XVII. 

SIE EEGINALD CLINTON. 

Now it was at this critical time that Gertrude one afternoon 
drove her pony carriage to Beaumont House for the purpose 
of having some conversation with her mother, partly on the 
subject of certain new patterns of silks just sent down from 
London, partly upon -matters, that were secretly vexing her 
mind and making her anxious and low. 

The silks having been duly examined, poised in the hand, 
held up to the light, stretched out on various articles of fur- 
niture, and finally folded up and laid aside, Gertrude sidled 
up to Lady Maud on the sofa, and said — 

" Mamma dear, I wish to have a few more words on the 
old subject— 
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" Well, darling child, by all means. I hope you now see 
the force of what I urged the other day." 

" I have been thinking it over and over, mammtt, till I get 
quite puzzled. You say that I take Oliver's absence too 
quietly, and don't make enough fuss about it ? " 

" Certainly, darling I How can you suppose a man will 
ever realize the depth of a wife's affection unless she not 
merely feels but shows distress, vexation — ^yes, even indig- 
nation — at his abandoning her society for that of others ? 
Mind," added Lady Maud, emphatically, " I am always sup- 
posing he loves his wife. If there is any coldness or languor, 
another course must be pursued. He must be stimulated by 
a little frigid neglect or indifierence. But in Nugent's case it 
is not want of affection " 

" Oh, no ! " said Gertrude, for one second glancing at her 
pretty face in the opposite mirror. " I don't doubt his attach- 
ment to me. I think he loves me. Really I do 1 " 

" Exactly so, dear ! But he allows everyday business to 
absorb too much of his time, and he's a little thoughtless ; or 
rather, I should say, phlegmatic — ^phlegmatic," repeated Lady 
Maud — " that is the word." 

" And you think I should try to rouse him, dear mamma?" 

" Unquestionably !■ For if you take his little forgetful - 
nesses quietly, how is he to know he's to blame ? How is he 
to know you take to heart his frequent separations from 
you?" 

Gertrude sat for a few minutes in silent thought. 

•* You see, dear mamma," she then began, " I have not 
youj winning, sofl ways. It is quite the old story of the 
poor donkey trying to imitate the pet dog. If I show unusual 
empressement I shall be so clumsy and awkward." 

" Try, dearest — try ! For instance, here is Sir Reginald 
staying with us on a visit. He is paying attention to your 
sister, Agatha, and ought to be encouraged." 

" Agatha! " exclaimed Gertrude. " I thought Mr. Lovell — " 

" And ought to be encouraged," repealed Lady Maud, with 
a little alteration in her voice, and the faint quiver of light 
from her eyes which generally betokened displeasure. " And 
ought to be encouraged. Now at luncheon to-day, 1 shall 
propose a picnic at the Glairs' for next week, and beg you 
to be one, and to bring Nugent with you." 

" But suppose he positively refuses ? " 

" Why, thtn, you foolish little thing, you must be angry-^ 
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downright angry^^^ answered her mother, playfully patting 
' her daughter's cheek with a papier mdche paper-knife. 

" Oh I but that makes Oliver so sad for a week afterwards 
— ^not cross, but sad." 

" Well, then, be a little angry, dear — show yourself to be 
in earnest ; that is all I mean. You are too insouciante with 
him. He requires to be startled, provoked, thoroughly 
stirred up. But there's the gong for luncheon, and we must 
join the others." 

Now, motherly advice is a very excellent thing before 
marriage, and indeed after marriage, too, if great caution and 
delicacy be observed in imparting it. But the best things 
can be overdone, and Gertrude had had more than enough of 
Lady Maud's instruction in the petty difficulties of life before 
she gave her hand to Nugent. 

Naturally warm-hearted and affectionate, with an active 
and intelligent mind, Gertrude was disposed to place confi- 
dence in those about her, and to act wiih openness and deci- 
sion, but her mother's training had to some extent affected 
her character. She would sometimes take refuge in 
manoeuvring and finessing when a serious difficulty crossed 
her path. 

On the present occasion, the remedy for her husband's real 
or imaginary negligence did not prove entirely successful. 

Gertrude followed Lady Maud's advice pretty correctly. 
She first tried to inveigle Nugent to ride with her by soil:, 
gentle little petitions, whispered into his ear as they sat on the 
sofa sipping their coffee after dinner. But Nugent replied 
very decidedly, although with a strong expression of regret, 
that it was out of the question. He must ride to the outfall 
of the river to see thp new works and look after the men, for 
the juncture was critical. Gertrude, who could not under- 
stand why the bailiff would not do as well, tried another 
mode of address, which may be termed the " tenderly-re- 
proachful line." And this not answering any better, she 
passed into the " tearfully-morbid mood." From which the 
transition was easy into the " affectionately-indignant atti- 
tude." Finally, she really worked herself into a state of mind 
her mother would have highly approved. With flashing ej^es 
and crimson cheeks she sprang from the sofa, and, standing 
erect before him, said with much emphasis — 

" Very well I This is the first favour I have asked of you 
since our marriage, and it shall be the last. I wish you good 
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night, sir I " and immediately hurried out of the room, leaving 
Nugent half stupefied with astonishment and entirely miser- 
able. 

Ought he to 3deld to her ? No, as a matter of duty he 
ought not. It was very unreasonable — it was selfish of her 
to insist on his leaving an important matter admitting of no 
delay, for the sake of a foolish riding expedition, which might 
take place at any time. He would talk the thing over with her 
quietly to-morrow, and convince her that he was in the right. 

After luncheon, then, on the following day, Nugent aiFec- 
tionately put his arm round his wife's waist, and leading her 
out into the lawn, sat down with her under the huge fir-tree 
in front of her boudoir, and began kindly but earnestly to 
point out to her the unreasonableness of her conduct the night 
before. He had not, however, gone further than to explain 
that it was really a matter of duty he should personally visit 
the outfall at a certain time that day, and had only made a 
very faint impression on Gertrude, vexed as she w^as both 
with him and herself, when the iron gate in front of the 
house was heard to swing on its hinges, followed by the sound 
of horses' hoofs on the gravel drive. 

" There they are f " exclaimed Gertrude, rising, and hurry- 
ing away to dress, when Nugent, reconnoitring through the 
trees, exclaimed — 

" Why, I see only Sir Reginald and a groom I Where are 
the rest of the party? Surely you are not going to ride 
alone?'' 

Gertrude said she would go round to the front door and 
inquire. After a moment's absence she returned, exclaiming, 

" Oh ! Agatha's horse has cut his foot, and can't be ridden. 
It is very tiresome." 

" I suppose, then, you will not go ?" said Nugent. 

"Go! Why not?" asked Gertrude, opening her blue 
eyes rather widely. " The Glairs expect us at three o'clock, 
and mammi will be there in the carriage. I promised to be 
there." 

" But, darling," continued Nugent, " I particularly wish 
you should not ride alone with Clinton. I have my reasons." 

The colour mounted to Gertrude's cheeks. What did he 
possibly mean ? 

" I do not approve of your rushing into a sudden friendship 
with Clinton," Nugent hurriedly added. ' " I like my cousin ; 
he has many fine qualities, but he is a Kctoan Catholic. In a 
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crowd I do not mind ; but anything like intimacy — tete-a-tete 
walks or drives — ^I disapprove; at all events, till we have 
seen more of him." 

" Ridiculous I" rejoined Gertrude, "I never heard of such 
a thing I Your own cousin, too ! And mamma has known 
him from a boy I Ridiculous 1 " 

Nugent only answered, gently but firmly — 

" I am sorry to interfere with your little excursion. I am 
veiy sorry. But I really mean what I say." 

** Well, I am to stay at home, then — am I ? " 

" It is my wish, dearest Gertrude." 

" If you command me, of course I must obey. But nothing 
in the world shall keep me at home but a downright com- 
mand, and I do not think you're quite tyrant enough for 
that," replied Gertrude, endeavouring, but without success, to 
smile. 

Nugent was greatly vexed. 

" Gro, dear, and put on your habit." he said, shortly. 

Gertrude did not like tiie tone of his voice, but thought it 
best, having gone so fer, to persevere, inwardly resolving to 
ride only a short distance and then return to Nugent. In a 
few minutes she descended to the front door, where her horse 
was waiting, and, after exchanging a friendly greeting with 
Clinton, who lifted her lightly into the saddle, she put her 
horse into a canter, and rapidly traversed the park, with Clin- 
ton by her side. On emerging into the road, however, they 
were joined by another horseman. It was Nugent, who had 
hastily gone to the stables, sent orders to his bailiff Madocks 
to go to the outlet instead of himself, and mounting his horse, 
galloped round by the back lane in time to intercept the 
party. 

His countenance was anxious and sad, whilst a slight flush 
lingered oi^ his cheek. Gertrude herself felt hot and uncom- 
fortable. In shbrt. Sir Reginald Clinton perceived in a moment 
that some little domestic contretemps had occurred, and that 
tlie ride was not likely to be of the most agreeable description. 
As a man of the world, however, he made the best of it by 
talking fluently on whatever topic came uppermost, and avert- 
ing his eyes, as far as it was possible without constraint, fronj 
the faces of his companions. 

Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged he was not very 
successful in placing either his cousin or Gertrude at their 
ease. The former was deeply wounded. The latter was irri- 
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tated and unliappy. She was displeased with herself, and yet 
provoked at what she deemed her husband's perversity. He 
had joined the riding party, indeed, bat why? Not in com- ' 
pliance*with affectionate solicitations or passionate remon- 
strances, but simply to prevent her riding tete-a-tete with Sir 
Recrinald Clinton. It was most vexatious ! 

Lady Maud, when they met at the Glairs', pressed her hand 
in token of approval. But Gertrude, as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offered, told her mother what had occurred. The 
latter, rather to Gertrude's surprise, seemed pleased, and, in 
a whisper, assured her that all was going well. " You have 
made an impression, darling ; you have made an impression. 
Anything is better than torpor. Don't be discouraged, but 
persevere I It is a real kindness to him. He may feel vexed 
nqw, but he will thank you hereafter. Regard him as a 
patient and yourself as a physician. Never mind what he 
suffers now. It is all for his good, darling, — all for his 
good I " 

The picnic was pretty successful. Only, Colonel Clair 
would talk to Agatha instead of leaving her to Clinton ; and 
Captain Pinkie would quarrel with Sir Eliot Prichard about the 
game-laws. Nugent was dull. Gertrude talked and laughed 
with Barclay Fitzomelette all the afternoon. But though Bar- 
clay was delightful, and thought he had never been so agree- 
able, a quiet looker-on would have detected that Gertrude's 
gaiety was entirely forced, and that in her heart she wished 
Barclay ten miles off. CUnton told ghost stories to Jessie until 
her blood ran cold. The rest of the company enjoyed them- 
selves much as usual. There was plenty to eat, and the wine 
was drinkable — two points not always secured in picnics got 
up on the joint-stock company principle. The repast over, 
there was a horrid solo by Captain Pinkie pn a clarionet he 
suddenly produced from his pocket, at the request of an 
accomplice, one of the Miss Clairs. Then a song or two from 
the ladies. Another quarrel between Pinkie and Sir Eliot 
about the game-laws. And, finally, the party adjourned to 
the Clair^' lor tea. Clinton and the Nugents took their way 
homeward by a short cut across the high land overhanging 
the sea. 

The sky was overcast, and there was every probability of a 
storm. The springtide was coming in strong and fresh, and 
the crested waves broke upon the shingles with a roar like 
thunder. From the heights where the party were riding, a 
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long stretch of coast 'was visible ; and as the waves advanced 
with steady tread, like the march of an innumerable army, the 
beach narrowed more and more, until little was visible save 
the heaving surface of dusky-green waters, flecked and fringed, 
as far as the eye could reach, with snow-white lines of undu- 
lating foam. Overhead, the clouds swept in broken masses ; 
but towards the horizon, now growing dim and misty, they 
gathered into dark mountainous ridges. A few rain-drops 
fell on the faces of the riders, and more than one white sea- 
gull skimmed along the edge of the cliff as if in search of 
shelter. 

Nugent's face began to express anxiety. He often turned 
his head as they rode forwards, as if to listen. The outlet 
of the river was not more than a mile distant, but was hid 
from sight by a projecting hill.* Gertrude knew too well 
whither his thoughts were running, but of course there was 
nothing for it but to push on as fast as possible towards 
home. 

Clinton, who had been conversing with Nugent on the sub- 
ject of the outlet, and saw his evident uneasiness, here pointed 
to a small declivitous lane which led down to the sea-shore, 
and exclaimed — 

" Here, Nugent, that looks like a way down to the water. 
Why don't you turn off there, and see how matters are going 
on ? I will escort Mrs. Nugent safely home, I assure you. 
He can trust me, canijot he, Mrs. Nugent ?" he added, turning 
towards Gertrude, who for her part tried to look as easy and 
unconcerned as possible. 

Nugent, who was not much of a hand at commanding his 
countenance, looked confused. To leave Gertrude now would 
seem inconsistent. It would look like sacrificing his religious 
scruples to his pecuniary interests. No, he would not leave 
them. 

A light flashed over Clinton's pale, delicately-sculptured 
features, as he quietly looked from one to the other of his 
companions. It was not surprise, nor was it pity, nor was it 
amusement — but an expression compoimded of all three, and 
scarcely discernible to any but a close observer. He checked 
his horse, and said carelessly — " I tell you what, cousin, I'll 
e'en have a look myself at this wonderful outlet of yours. I 
begin to take an interest in it." 

And, so saying, he touched his horse with the spur, and 
rode down the lane we have just mentioned with rather more 
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rapidity than ordinary riders would have thought prudent. 
As he lost sight of the Nugents, a spectator might have noticed 
the expression we have alluded to again flash over Clinton's 
face, but this time more distinctly. 

" Poor man I " he murmured to himself — " poor lady I Jea- 
lousy*, no doubt ! Well, I would not willingly hurt them. 
No, were my heart ever so deeply touched, I have enough on 
my conscience already !" But at this moment, as his horse 
turned the comer of the hill, and the 'broad sea once more 
opened before him, setting strongly in-shore, he distinctly heard 
amidst the increasing uproar of the waves repeated screams 
for help at no great distance along the beach. Gathering, up 
his reins with sudden energy, he spurred his horse forwards 
at full speed in the direction from whence the souxids seemed 
to come. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

LOST OR SAVED. 



The bailiff Madocks, to whom Nugent committed the over- 
sight of the works at the outlet of the river Oke, had remained 
at his post till the labourers were compelled by the advancing 
tide to strike off work, and collect their tools preparatory to 
going homewards. He now paced slowly up and down the 
sea-wall abutting on the masonry of the outlet, watching the 
vast breadth of sea roaring and foaming up the beach nearer 
and nearer every minute. The wind was, as we have said, 
blowing stiffly in-shore, and it was sometimes as mucK as the 
bailiff could do to keep on his legs. The sea to windward was 
almost black, and there was a distant muttering of thunder. 
The man, who was almost as anxious as his master about the 
success of the works, began to feel a misgiving as to the ability 
of the new wall and floodgates to resist the violence of the 
waves. He left the sea-wall, and walked along the bank of 
the river to a spot a few hundred yards from the outlet, 
where a temporary dam had been commenced under Nugent's 
directions, in ordei: that, in case of the outlet works giving 
way, there might be still an obstacle to the stream of the in- 
rushing tide. This dam was an immense mass of stones, clay, 
and timber, and, had it been completed, would have resisted 
any influx of the tide for a considerable time. But, to make it 
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effectual, two or three hours' more labour was necessary. It 
struck Madocks, that as the weather was rough, and the tide 
running strong, it would be a wise precaution to set the men 
to work to finish the dam before the night shut in, and the 
tide was at the full. Accordingly he hastened after the work- 
men, hoping to overtake them before they had reached home, 
and bring th(*m back to the river. 

Now, w^hilst Madocks had been pacing up and down, watch- 
ing the rising of the tide, two men sat, or rather crouched 
side by side, beneath the walls of a deserted old lime-ldln in 
the field adjoining the river. They were both poorly and 
coarsely clad, but one of the men was more disreputable in 
general appearance than, the other, being begrimed with dirt, 
whilst his companion, though in much the same sort of attire, 
was comparatively clean and decent. 

" Thou art a poor coward, Master Weston I " said the worst- 
looking of the two. "A poor coward!" and, as he uttered 
the words, the man turned the quid of tobacco he was chew- 
ing from one side of his mouth to the other, and spat on the 
ground with emphasis, aa if he rather wished MasteY Weston's 
face had received the compliment. " A poor coward ! But 
it guv me the pleasure of another look at thy\ ugly phiz, so I 
mustn't find fault with thee." 

" Harrill, Fm thinking you would have run, too, if you 
saw your dead wife's face peer over the wall yonder all of a 
sudden!" 

"What, Madge's? Not II" said the man, rubbing his 
bristly chin with the palm of his large, coarse hand in a 
reflective and meditative mood. " Not I ! Oh, what a pre- 
cious walloping I guv her a month afore she kicked the 
bucket ! " . . 

Weston, although not unaccustomed to his friend's eccen- 
tricities, seemed slightly disgusted at this pleasing remi- 
niscence. 

" Not as how," continued Harrill, conscientiously, " Madge 
hadn't her good points. She could make and mend, and die 
cooked like a good 'un when there was aught to cook. But 
she'd too much tongue. That's what ruins half the women 
in England." 

So saying, Harrill paused as if oppressed by the extent 
and magnitude of the evil, and then added, with a quiet 
chuckle — 

"She'd scold till I whopped her, and then she'd scream tiU I 
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left off. That warn't considerate, Master Weston — war it 
now?" 

" Well, poor thing ! she's cold in her grave," remarked 
Weston. 

" So she be !" rejoined Ilarrill, again spitting on the ground. 
" So she be I Let bygones be bygones. I don't bear malice, 
not I." For a moment or two they turned their attention to- 
wards Madocks, and HarfiU exclaimed, with an oath, " That 
beast ain't gone yet. 'Twill be a bad look-out for him if he 
sticks there till after dark. Why, thou'rt shaking, man " — 
he added, turning to Weston — " thou'rt shaking like a sheep 
wi' the staggers. Here, take a sup o' this ! '' and, so saying, 
handed him a flask of rum. Weston drank, and appeared 
considerably revived. 

"I wish," said Weston, growing more communicative as 
the fiery Hquid coursed through his veins — " I wish I had 
never seen that fellow*s fiice again." 

" What, Clinton's ? " asked Harrill, carelessly tossing off 
the remainder of the rum. , 

" Yes, Sir Reginald's. I was doing well enough at Oken- 
ham. Had my little shop. And patients were dropping in." 

" And dropping off, I'll be bound, thou old quack 1 " inter- 
posed his friend. 

" I was doing pretty well with my drugs, and my lectures, 
and what not. Wlien 411 of a sudden down comes Sir Regi- 
nald to Beaumont House, and cut I must, or he would nab me 
to a certainty." 

" Maybe he'd be glad to hear news of his poor missus as 
was," said Harrill, with a grin. 

" I've heard," continued Weston, who seemed to be talking 
more for his own satisfaction than HarriU's — " I've heard that 
since his illness and the death, first, of his elder brother, and 
then of Sir Lawrence, he's an altered man. It won't do for 
me to be far out of his way. Now he's got the title and 
estates he'll want to hear of the lad, and there's not ar soul but 
you or me can tell him, where he is 1 I must skulk in this 
neighbourhood for the present, though I can't say I feel com- 
fortable." 

" Well, 'tis a good job for I, for it's put a little cash in my 
pocket," remarked Harrill. "And 'twill put a little more, 
won't it, old quack — I say, won't it V " So saying, he gave 
Weston a friendly gripe on the knee, which made him wince 
with pain. 

o2 
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" You know, Hamll — you know I've barely enough to live 
on. Remember, there's two of us. Sister Lucy and I, weVe 
a bare twenty pound a year to live on. Why, it's nothing !" 

Harrill thrust his hands into his pockets, and indignantly 
exclaimed — 

" Hold that jaw, Master Weston. Sister Lucy's at service 
'\vith the squire, and thou canst get thy living in a dozen 
ways, I tell thee. I'll not stand this gammon any longer. If 
thou'U't sell some of tliis railway stock — good. If not, I'll 
split — I'll go straight to Sir Reginald, and split." 

" But you know, my good Harrill, I can't sell without my 
sister signs the papers as well as I." 

"Make her, then, thou great gawcum, or I tell thee I'll 
split I" emphatically repeated Harrill. 

Weston's countenance darkened, but it was evident that he 
stood in dread of his companion. 

" I don't mind," said Harrill, after a pause, as if he were 
making a great concession — "I don't mind if I marry thy 
sister. There, now!" 

And, so saying, Harrill raised his bleared eyes to enjoy the 
agreeable sensation produced in his companion by so hand- 
some an offer. 

" I hate jesting on such subjects," hastily replied Weston, 
whilst his light grey eyes kindled with anger. 

"Thou'rt a fool for thy pains! — a fool, I say I" Harrill 
repeated, raising his voice to an angry snarl, and frowning 
laboriously, in order to reduce his companion to a more hum- 
ble frame of mind — " a fool, I say ! " 

"There — there! that's enough," said Weston; "let's talk 
of something else. Look how the spray flies over the sea- 
wall 1 You can see it a mile away." • 

Harrill was about to rejoin in no very courteous style, when 
his eye caught the figure of the bailiff, Madocks, hastily de- 
scending the sea-wall, and from thence making across the 
field towards the gate through which the labourers had passed 
about an hour before. 

"The beast's going!" he cried. "Now for it! Gee us 
the tools, doctor^ and come along." So saying, he sallied forth 
from the limekiln, followed by Weston, who, however, would 
evidently have much rather remained where he .was. 

" Well," exclaimed Harrill, with an oath, " I thought that 
brute would stick to the wall yonder like a limpet. Howso- 
ever, he be gone, and, if he warn't I'd crack his skull or slit 
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"his gullet for him ! Ain't this jolly, my old humbug— eh?" 
he added, giving Weston a slap on his back which made him 
reel. 

" I can't see the necessity of this new spree of yours," an- 
swered Weston, stepping a little beyond the reach of Harrill's 
hand. " It is useless danger, and useless mischief." 

"Thou liest — like a fool as thou art, muni Danger! 
Who cares? Mischief I Why, that's the fim of it. Think 
of drowning Squire Nugent's nice fat pastures ! It's joUy — 
I say it's joUy I" shouted Harrill, bringing his face so close to 
Weston's that it almost touched. " I say it's jolly 1 Didn't 
the squire send me to prison for starving Madge ?— didn't he, 
I say ? And didn't he lay me flat on my back on the high- 
way? — didn't he, I say? And didn't he hunt me with they 
devils of yeomanry ?— -didn't he, I say?" 

Weston did not reply, and Harrill went on. 

" He thowt to stand up for Madge. But didn't I wallup 
her the more for't ? Didn't I, though ? " and the man 
laughed an inward, quiet laugh, not pleasant to listen to. 

By this time they had reached the banks of the river, that 
eddied gently against the flood-gates, and contrasted strongly 
with the wild commotion of the sea outside. The water in 
the river was low, and choked by rubbish accumulated during 
the progress of the recent works, as well as by fragments of 
rock which had lain at the bottom from time immemorial, and 
now peeped above the sluggish stream, dark with clinging 
weeds and slimy moss. Here and there the black stems 
and rotting branches of trees, washed down in rainy seasons, 
lay in contorted shapes, half emerging from the trickling 
water, half buried in the foul and treacherous mud. Har- 
rill, armed with a crowbar and sledge-hammer, let -himself 
down to the bed of the river just beneath the new flood-gates, 
and, standing on a rough platform formed of slabs of trees, 
he shouted to Weston not to stand staring there, but to come 
and lend a hand ; and, so saying, commenced knocking away 
the props, and wrenching out the planks which shored up the 
new masonry, with all the energy he could muster. Weston, 
who by no means liked the job, thought it as well to make a 
show of assisting JIarrill, and looked about for a place to 
descend. The newly pared banks of the widened river were 
smooth and slippery. He did not like the look of them, and 
went towards the wall under which Harrill was at work, to 
see if he could get down. But that worthy by this time 
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seemed to think the job was completed. Scrambling out 
from the midst of the planks and logs of wood which he had 
been busied in pulhng down, he scaled the wall, and, with a 
grin of delighted expectation, watched the waves come rolling 
heavily against the massive but as yet unseasoned masonry 
of the outlet. The two men stood for some time expectiDg 
the coming crash, but the masonry stubbornly held out. 
Here and there a thin stream of water spun through the inner 
joints of the wall after an unusually strong wave had broken 
against its outer face, but there was no perceptible yielding of 
the work. 

Harrill grew impatient. He cursed and swore at the sea, 
at the walls, at Nugent, at Weston, at himself. At length, 
perceiving that one prop still remained fixed against one of 
the abutments of the masonry which he had omitted to re- 
move, with a look of hungry impatience he slid down the 
wall once more, to knock the prop away. 

"Have a care!" shouted Weston. "The wall's going! 
The wall's going ! " 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when the solid 
wall burst apart from crown to base, and with the roar of an 
avalanche toppled over into the bed of the river, followed by 
the spouting, boiling, eddying waves of the in-rushing sea. 
Harrill by a desperate effort escaped the falling mass of ma- 
sonry, but it was only to find himself engulfed in the deep 
torrent of water which in an instant filled the bed of the 
river, and swept fiercely onwards, bearing with it planks, and 
beams, and branches of trees, spinning round and round in 
rapid eddies. For a few moments the wretched man was 
entirely lost to sight, but rose to the surface some fifty yards 
up the stream, making wild efibrts to swim. 

At first Weston stood motionless on the brink of the river, 
whilst the words — " Thank Heaven, I am ^ee at last ! " burst 
from his lips. But when he saw Harrill rise exhausted to the 
suriace, saw his last feeble struggles for Kfe, and heard, dis- 
tinctly above the howling of the wind and waves, his hoarse 
scream for help, he sprang forward in a frenzy of pity and 
alarm, eager to give him succour even at the risk of his own 
safety. He ran along the bank shouting and screaming for 
assistance, and fiinging into the rolling torrent planks, hurdles, 
anything that he thought would float. 

At that juncture CHnton galloped down the lane leading 
into the field of which we have spoken, andj without pausing 
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to open the gate, gathered up his horse's reins, and leaped him 
over it. 

Weston pointed imploringly at the river, shouting loudly, 
" A man in the water, sir ! A man drowning ! Save him, 
save him ! " 

Cliiiton pulled up his horse, and, turning towards the stream, 
caught sight of Hamirs head, surging for the last time out of 
the rushing stream. 

The water was now flowing more steadily, but still with 
rapid and dangerous violence. For a moment Clinton hesi- 
tated. Then fearlessly urged his horse with a decision and 
vigour the animal knew and appreciated, over the bank and 
into the midst of the gurgling waters, which now threatened 
to flood the field. The powerful horse bore up bravely, 
whilst Clinton, guiding him athwart th^ current, v^nly strove 
to catch sight of the drowning man. 

Meantime Weston, as if driven by some irresistible impulse, 

no sooner recognized Clinton than he fled with all his speed 

away from the river towards the farthest extremity of the 

field, where, breaking with reckless energy through the hedge, 

, he leaped the ditch on the other side, and was soon out of sight. 

Clinton, seeing nothing more of the man in the water, now 
guided his horse to shore. The horse, nothing loth, struck 
his forefeet into the bank, and strove to scramble up ; but his 
hoofs slipped from the slimy clay as if it had been glass. 
Clinton urged his horse up the bank with spur and rein, and 
words of hearty encouragement. The animal, with dilated 
nostril and panting flank, and every muscle strained, struggled 
hard to gain a footing, and had almost succeeded when sud- 
denly the girths gave way, the saddle slipped round, and 
Clinton was precipitated into the stream. 

The cun-ent was so strong that for a moment he was whirled 
away into the middle of the stream, and could with difficulty 
keep his head above water. By a desperate effort, however, 
and aided by a bend in the river, he succeeded in reaching 
the bank, and, clinging hold of the coarse flags and rushes 
growing there, raised his head and shoulders out of the 
water, and saved himself from being washed away. Never- 
theless, the situation was precarious. At the smallest effort 
to draw himself farther upwards, the rushes and grass to 
which he clung began to give way. Clinton, exhausted, could 
only faintly call out for help, and cling with desperation to 
the yielding herbage overhanging the bank. He now heard 
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with perfect distinctness the voices of men at no great dis- 
tance, and even his own name mentioned in a careless manner 
by Nugent, who asked if Sir Reginald had passed that way. 
The voices grew fainter as if those who spoke were going 
away, and still Clinton called in vain, for his strength was 
failing, and his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth; whilst 
the very exertion of crying out gave' a strain to the flags and 
rushes to which he was clinging, and loosened their roots 
more and more. At that instant Clinton^s horse, which had 
succeeded in getting to land farther up the stream, came 
galloping back along the field, keeping close to the river-side, 
and, as if conscious that his master's life was at stake, pur- 
sued his course towards Nugent and the men. ^ The water 
streamed from his smoking flanks as he wildly galloped towards 
them, and then wheeled round again towards the river. 

" Clinton's horse 1 " exclaimed Nugent. Shouting to his 
men to follow him, he ran with all his speed towards the 
water. Now, Nugent and the men were on the opposite bank, 
having crossed by means of a rude wooden bridge higher up 
the stream. No sooner, however, did they reach the bridge 
than they caught sight of Clinton clinging to the bank on the 
opposite side. Nugent ran swiftly to his aid, and the next 
moment Clinton's wrist was seized with the grasp of a vice, 
and the horror of his situation vanished from his mind like 
a frightful dream. 

With the aid of the labourers, Nugent dragged Clinton out 
of the water, and up the slippery bank, and no sooner saw 
him safely seated on the ground than he seized his hand apd 
pressed it with affection, as if it was he, and . not Clinton, 
whose part it was to be grateful. * 

A few hasty words having been exchanged, Nugent de- 
spatched his people in various directions, some up the stream 
on the chance of recovering Harrill whether dead or alive, 
some to spread the alarm and procure additional assistance 
at the outlet. Meantime, Clinton might be seen to take from 
his breast a small crucifix, and press it fervently to his lips. 
Cold and wet as he was, it was, however, necessary he should 
hasten homewards, and Nugent, with evident sincerity, iirged 
him to put up at the Manor Farm. This, however, CHnton 
steadily refused, and only asked for the loan of Nugent's horse, 
his own being dead beat. 

They shook hands once more, and parted. Clinton, drenched 
to the skin with sea- water, galloped home^ and was soon seated 
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by the library fire at Beatunont House, in dry clothes, with A 
tumbler of mulled wine specially prescribed by Lady Maud> 
on the table before him. Lady Maud, after hearing the ac- 
count of his adventtires, and devoting a sufficient time to ex- 
pressions of regret and sympathy, retired to dress for dinner. 
Her brow was clouded, and her manner unusually absent and 
perturbed. 

Whatever was the motive of Nugent's accompanying his 
wife that day, one thing was certain, that the calamity at 
the river mouth would be ascribed to his absence. Ger- 
trude would have to bear the blame of the whole misfortune. 
All would be laid at her door. And yet she had only followed 
the earnest injunctions of an afiectionate mother. With all 
her faults, Lady Maud was fond of her children. Her heart 
was greatly troubled to think how bitterly her daughter would 
be upbraided by Nugent for what had occurred that day. 

Meanwhile Nugent and his men, aided by farmers and 
labourers from other parts of the valley, worked hard to 
mitigate the disaster which had occurred. Fortunately the 
wind chopped round at the turn of the tide, and then it fell 
calm. 

A portion only of the marsh land was flooded by the sea- 
water, and the rapid subsidence of the tide left the pasture 
injured indeed, but not to any great extent. 

Thus when morning dawned, and found Nugent, surrounded 
by his men and a large number of the country people from 
the neighbourhood, seated at a long table in the large bam at 
the back of the Manor House, with a plentiful breakfast spread 
before them well earned by the exertions of the previous night, 
there were general exclamations of gratitude and satisfaction 
at the comparatively small amount of injury sustained. Never- 
theless, there was not much time for rest or refreshment. 
Relays of men worked hard all the morning to construct a 
temporary dam to pen back the returning tide. The weather 
being calm, this task was successfully accomplished, and all 
danger was for the present at an end. 

During Nugent's absence that night and the following morn- 
ing, Grertrude had passed her time in much distress of mind. 
Tears of self-reproach and of vain regret xoursed each other 
down her cheeks as she walked up and down the drawing- 
room, now throwing herself on the sofa to take a little rest, 
now summoning her maid to inquire what was the last intelli- 
gence received from the scene of the 'disaster. Thus the 
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night wore on, and when morning broke, Gertrudei thoroughly 
tired out, was glad to lie down dressed as she was outside her 
bed, and was soon fast asleep. It is uncertain whether she 
could have been induced to consxdt her comfort even thus far 
had not a few lines from Nugent, hastily written in pencil, 
informed her that all was going on weU, and the mischief less 
important than was at first feared. As for Nugent, his own 
thoughts, strange as it may seem, were far less bitter and 
pain&l than previous to the destruction of the outlet works. 
The loss of a few hundred pounds was certainly vexatious, 
but not seriously inconvenient. The temporary check to his 
improvem«its in the river, and the mortification always attach- 
ing to failure however imdeserved, were evils rather more 
trying, but yet pretty sure to be speedily rectified. On the 
other hand, it was a consolation to feel that events had 
justified his resolution to devote himself at so critical a 
jimcture to the superintendence of the outlet works, instead 
of complying with his wife's request to accompany her in her 
ride to the Clairs. He was placed in a position of superiority : 
he had put his wife imder an obligation : he felt soothed and 
comforted at the thought; and, had it not been for the death 
* of the man drowned near the river mouth, he would have 
positively rejoiced that the accident had occurred. 

Nugent returned homewards, then, after the labours of the 
night and of the morning, stiff and weary in body, but with 
a mind cheered and tranquil. His great anxiety was to see 
Gertrude, press her to his heart, and assure her of his entire 
forgiveness. 

He observed, however, with a slight feeling of annoyance, 
that the Usherwood carriage was waiting at the front door, 
and, on entering the house, was told that Lady Maud was in 
the drawing-room, desirous of speaking to him. 

Finding that Gertrude was asleep, Nugent went straight to 
the drawing-room, and having accosted Lady Maud, whose 
hand for some reason or other appeared to be strangely cold, 
sank into a chair opposite to her, apologizing at the same time 
for his abruptness on the score of fatigue. 

Lady Maud coldly bowed, and, expressing her regret that 
she should be compelled to intrude upon him, went on, with 
rather less than her usual composure, as follows — 

" At the first glance, Mr. Nugent, you may think I have 
selected rather an inopportune moment to address you. Yet 
there is no alternative. My dear child will shortly wake, and, 
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as it is about her I wish to speak, it is essential you should 
hear what I have to say before you meet her." 

Nugent said nothing, but listened with attention, thinking 
that Lady Maud meant to make excuses for Gertrude's con- 
duct, and to ask him to forgive her. 

" The welfare of both of you," continued Lady Maud, more 
firmly, " is at stake ; and at the risk, therefore, of giving of- 
fence, I have thought it right to interfere." 

Nugent bowed courteously. The only thing he did not 
quite like was Lady Maud's tone of frigid dignity, so unlike 
her usual softness of manner. However, he thought to himself, 
the poor lady is no doubt nervous. It is rather a trying thing 
for her. I must put her mind at ease as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offers. 

" Your conduct yesterday," gravely proceeded Lady Maud, 
" was so cruel and unaccountable ^" 

Nugent's sunburnt cheek glowed crimson as he fixed his 
eyes, half in anger, half in astonishment, on Lady Maud. 

" So cruel and tmaccountable, that I think it is time for a 
mother to interpose, however painful the duty, and however 
imcertain the result." ^ 

" I cannot conceive what your ladyship means," replied 
Nugent, haughtily. " If any one has a right to complain, it 
is I, and not your daughter." 

"How stands the case?" exclaimed Lady Maud. "Grer- 
trude, who, firom sunrise to sunset, sees less of her husband 
than the very cattle on his estate, proffers, in the affectionate 
warmth of her young heart, one little request, one small in- 
significant petition — that you would be her companion by 
way of novelty for one day — ^for one short day. You refuse 
sternly and deliberately-- " 

" You know the reason. Lady Maud," answered Nugent, 
less and less able to control his indignation. " If you do not 
know it, step to the window; look at the distant fields covered 
with sand, pebbles, and sea-weed 1 " and he rose and pointed 
to the slowly-subsiding inundation. 

" I am aware of all that has occurred," replied Lady Maud, 
with provoking tranquillity, " and I regret it. Your misfor- 
tunes are my daughter's. Some of our own lands have also 
suffered. What I was saying was this, that you sternly refused 
to accompany her at her urgent request." 

" But I did accompany her I " cried Nugent — " I did accom- 
pany her I " 
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" And why ? " rejoined Lady Maud, with the very faintest 
gleam of triumph in her eye — " why did you at length ac- 
company her, after having refused repeatedly to do so?" 

Nugent sat down again, rather disconcerted. 

" Was it," continued Lady Maud, " from kindness to my 
daughter ? Or was it from a more selfish motive? You went 
with her, indeed, but was it not to gratify a morbid feeling of 
imreasonable " 

She paused, and Nugent impatiently exclaimed — "Pray, 
finish your sentence. Lady Maud." 

" Well, then, jealousy — ^unreasonable jealousy ! " 

Nugent started to his feet in anger, exclaiming — 

" This is too bad I It is shameful I I will not endure it ! 
It is false 1 Gertrude has not spoken the truth ; and, what is 
more, she has no right to speak to you at all. It can but 
make mischief between us." 

Lady Maud, who, under the mask of dignity, had been all 
along carefully watching Nugent*s countenance, here thought 
it prudent to relax a little from her severity, and, applying 
her handkerchief for an instant to her blue eyes, said, with 
some appearance of emotion — 

"My darling came to me in search of counsel and guid- 
ance." 

" She was wrong — foolishly and sinfiilly wrong !" exclaimed' 
Nugent, with flashing eyes. " / am the person to whom she 
should apply. / am the person in whom she should confide. 
/, and no one else." 

Lady Maud now thought the conversation was getting too 
excited, and, placing her small hand gently on Nugent's arm, 
said — 

" And is not that what I wish from my inmost heart? Is 
it not to knit your hearts together that I have quietly striven 
for these many months?" 

" Your ladyship," remarked Nugent, more calmly, " had far 
better leave us alone. We ought to be all in all to one 
another." 

" Be so," said Lady Maud. " Be so, by all means. But 
are you so now ? Consider the pain you must have inflicted 
upon her yesterday — consider her sufferings all last night, 
anticipating the reproaches in store for her when you should 
meet this morning." 

" I meant to forgive her," answered Nugent. *' But / have 
nothing to ask forgiveness for," 
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At tliis moment Gertrude, who had just awaked, hearing 
voices below, came down-stairs and entered the drawing- 
room. 

" My sweet child ! " exclaimed her mother, '* how ill and 
jaded you look ! Look at her, Mr. Nugent ; see what she 
must have gone through. There, darling, give your husband 
your hand." 

Nugent took her hand mechanically. Wounded pride and 
vexation of spirit struggled with the impulses of a heart 
naturally warm and affectionate. Aa for Gertrude, startled, 
almost terrified, at her mother's imexpected appearance, and 
humbled by the untoward events of the previous day, she 
leaned her head upon her husband's shoidder, and wept in 
silence. 

Lady Maud, in a voice the softer accents of which were 
never forgotten by those who heard them, murmured — 

" Oliver, I knoW that her heart is loving and true. Be 
loving to her. Forgive him, Gertrude; and do you, Oliver, 
forgive her ; and forget, both of you, all that has passed ! " 

She pressed both their hands in hers, then placed her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and glided noiselessly out of the 
room. 

Notwithstanding, however, this apparent reconciliation, 
Lady Maud, as she stepped into her carriage and drove 
back towards Beaumont House, did not look entirely satis- 
fied. Like many persons who havo a taste, or rather a pas- 
sion, for setting matters to rights and managing by strength 
of will or dexterity those who are brought in connexion with 
them, Lady Maud had gone further than was quite discreet. 
But the slight want of tact of which she had been guilty, was 
in reality rather to her credit. It arose from affection for her 
daughter, which, sis we have intimated, notwithstanding much 
that may lead the reader to think the contrary, was genuine 
and sincere in its way. 

Nugent, as soon as Lady Maud was fairly out of the house, 
pressed his lips affectionately to Gertrude's forehead, and then 
said, in a voice almost harsh irom its sadness — 

"Gertrude, the happiness of our wedded life is ebbing 
away. You are beginning to place confidence in others. You 
have gone to your mother to unburden your mind. That is 
wrong. That is weak. Your thoughtlessness yesterday I 
can readily forgive and forget. Your want of confidence ,in 
me I may indeed, and do forgive, but it will be long before I 
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can forget it. And now let us summon the household to 
prayers." 

His young wife, abashed by the severity of his manner, 
listened in silence. She had intended to ask his forgiveness ; 
but the new turn affairs had taken checked her. They went to 
prayers, and did not renew a subject painful to both of them. 
There was not, however, any apparent soreness on either side. 
If anything, each displayed a more scrupulous attention to the 
other's wishes, and a more watchful anxiety to avoid giving 
offence in daily intercourse. 

Nevertheless, it was noticeable that Gertrude, although 
scarce twenty-one, had lost something of the spring and fresh- 
ness of youth, and was fonder than she used to be of solitary 
walks, and solitary readings in her boudoir or under the shade 
of the old Scotch fir. 

Nugent too, not content with his farming engagements, now 
sought additional employments. He expressed a wish to the 
lord-lieutenant to be placed in the commission of the peace, 
and as soon as it was complied with, began to attend regu- 
larly as a magistrate at Rentworth petty sessions, and as ari 
ex-qfficio guardian at Flintwood union workhouse. Moreover, 
he became a visitor at the Clawthorp lunatic asylum. 



CHAPTE'R XIX. 



WAIFS A^^) BTEAYS. 



George Weston's conduct on recognizing Sir Eeginald Clinton, 
may have somewhat perplexed the reader. But as intimated 
in the early part of the last chapter. Sir Reginald Was pre- 
cisely the person with whom Weston did not wish to come in 
contact. No sooner had he caught a full view of his face, 
than, without a moment's hesitation and before the other had 
had time to identify him, he started at full speed across the 
field without even looking back to see whether Clinton made 
any effort to resciie the drowning man. Nor did he materially 
slacken his speed until he was a good distance from the river. 
Then he took breath, and, slowly skirting the hill, made his 
way back to Rentworth by a footpath over the moor, shorter 
and more private than the main road. He did not return to 
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the mines in which, on Sir £eginald*s first appearance in. the 
neighbourhood, he had taken refuge ; but sought out a low 
lodging-house in one of the back streets of Bentworth, where 
be remained for some days concealed. Weston's object in 
seeking Harrill had been to ascertain how far he might trust 
him should he himself quit England, and whether Harrill 
would raise any obstacle to his taking with him the lad Ed- 
ward, now, as the reader is aware, safely ensconced in Flint- 
wood workhouse. 

Harrill expressed strong disgust at the proposal. The man 
had no i^otion of allowing Weston to escape from his clutches. 
He coolly told him, that if he didn't leave the " brat " where 
he was, or quitted the neighbourhood without special permis- 
sion, he would go to Squire Nugent, and tell him all he knew 
of George Weston's goings-on. " And then," asked Harrill, 
" what becomes of doling Miss Lucy ? Eh, my boy ? " 

Harrill's body having been found some way up the river, an 
inquest was held on it. It came out, that a boy scaring birds 
from a corn-field near the river, had seen Harrill, with another 
man whom he could not identify, go to the outlet soon after 
Madocks had left. He had watched Harrill descend into the 
bed of the river with tools on his shoulder, and had then 
heard the heavy blows of an axe or sledge-hammer. The 
boy thought the two men were working for Nugent, and, 
anxious to get home to his tea, ran off before Harrill climbed 
down the second time. He, therefore, knew nothing more 
of the matter. 

But most of the jury, satisfied that Harrill met his 
death in the act of feloniously doing damage to t]ie outlet 
works, resolutely maintained that the correct verdict was 
Pelade se. The proposition was met by the coroner with 
much legal acumen and research; but, not finding that 
he made the smallest impression on the jury, he desisted 
from haranguing them, and proposed ^ adjournment to the 
parlour of the public-house lor the purpose of refreshment. 
Here, in two minutes and a quarter from the time the first 
pint of Burton had been served out to each juryman, the 
coroner succeeded in making the thing, as the foreman ob- 
served in a figiure of speech, suggested, perhaps, by the convi- 
vial employment they, were engaged in, " as plain as a pint 
pot." So the verdict was " found drowned." And " sarved 
him right," was added in a sufficiently audible whisper by 
many of tlie jury; but this, being slightly irregular, was not 
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entered in the coroner's depositions, nor published in the 
papers. 

So soon as the inquest was over, Weston ventured out a 
little less cautiously, but still only ailer dusk. One evenings 
he started from Rentworth, taking with him a strong brown- 
paper parcel of moderate size secured with string. 

The same day, Lucy proffered a modest request to her mis- 
tress that she might be allowed to go into the village to do a 
"little shopping." This request having been immediately 
granted, Lucy, as soon as dinner was in, put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and, emphatically declining Mrs. Finchley's propo- 
sal, that, as there had^een strange men about and drownings 
and what not, it might be safer to take the housemaid with 
her, hastened towards the village. She was a rather inte- 
resting girl, very pale, but with soft blue eyes and r^lar 
features, and consequently had her admirers, especially at the 
general shop, where the solitary young man who attended to 
the wants of the customers cherished a fond but despairing 
affection for her. Although, therefore, Lucy's shopping con- 
sisted simply in the purchase of two-pennyworth of narrow 
silk ribbon, she had some difficulty in leaving the shop as 
soon as she might have expected. Not that young Mr. Crow- 
der had the audacity to intimate in the remotest degree the 
passion under which he laboured. But he was apt on one 
plea or another to detain Miss Weston by exhibiting new 
bonnets, silks, and calicoes with an eagerness which at last 
secured a .passing attention; and invariably wound up his 
exertions by presenting a jar of raisins or a drum of figs, 
with an earnest suggestion that a handful or two " might not 
be disagreeable to * Miss ' on such a hot or such a cold even- 
* ing," as the case might be. At the same time- blushing from 
the tips of his fingers to the whites of his eyes. On this 
occasion, however, Lucy rejected both raisins and figs; and, 
whilst Mr. Crowder was diving imder the counter in search of 
an ornamental packet of French primes, she took the oppor- 
tunity of darting out of the shop, and, hastening along the 
village street, did not check her speed until she reached a 
little stile leading into an extensive plantation of fir and larch 
skirting the road for a mile or so. She lightly stepped over 
the stile, and following a track through the wood indicated by 
small notches cut occasionally upon the stems of the trees, 
was pursuing her way pretty swiftly, when an arm was lightly 
placed round her waist, and, turning round, she beheld a man 
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wrapped in a rougH ragged overcoat. She sprang from him 
with a slight scream, but he exclaimed — 

"What, Lucy, don't you know me?" 

" Brother, how you frightened me ! What are you dressed 
like that for ? You look quite a beggar ! " 

"Well, IVe a reason, Lucy. Remember what IVe often 
told you. Put confidence in me; don't ask questions; don't 
talk about me; don't mention my name to any one without 
my leave. I thought you were never coming, and started to 
meet you. Here, let us sit down under this tree amongst the 
dry fern. Now, look^ here, Lucy. Give me the paper I sent 
you to sign the other day." 

She drew it forth from her pocket, and gave it to him. 
Quietly tearing it in pieces, he continued talking : " There is 
no need to sell any railway stock now, and I'm glad of it. 
Money in the pocket is often money lost. As long as I can, 
ril keep the cash locked up* where it is, Lucy. You're not 
strong, and who can tell but you may need it." 

" I'm going on pretty well," said Lucy. " Mistress is as 
kind a lady as ever, though she's not so happy as she ought to 
be." 

"How's that then?" 

" Oh ! she and master, you see, don't altogether suit, that's 
my humble opinion. He's strict ^d grave ; she's light- 
hearted and merry-like. Then they &XL out, and write no 
end of letters to each other." 

" My poor dear," said Weston, " I wish for your sake it 
was a happier home." 

" Oh I I do very well. - But we had terrible work the night 
of the flood, when Harrill was drowned. You heard of that, 
I suppose?" said Lucy. 

"Yes, everybody was talking of it. But tell me, Lucy, 
who was on the inquest? — Harnll's inquest I mean." 

She ran over the names. Next Weston asked what con- 
stable summoned the jury. To this Lucy replied, with some- 
thing very like a blush, that it was " young Mr. Crowder who 
kept the general shop." 

" Well now, dear Lucy, have you heard if anything was 
found in HarriU's pockets ?" 

" To be sure," she^^aid. " Mr. Crowder had shown her all 
the things. There was nothing worth naming but a little 
dirty parcel, which seemed to have been tied up for you 
couldn't say how long.'* 

p 
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Weston became suddenly interested. 

"What was in it?" he exclaimed, anxiously. 

" Oh ! a lot of curious-looking beads on a string ; wasn't 
itfunny?" 

Weston sprang up, and, raising hi» sister from the ground, 
kissed her with warmth, exclaiming,-^ 

"Now, dear Lucy, you must try and get that string of 
beads for me." 

"I? It is impossible I Mr. Crowder has charge of it. 
He would never give it up." 

" Oh, but he must, dear. You must coax him or tease him 
out of it. I must have it, I must indeed." . 

Weston was very much in earnest, and his sister, always 
accustomed to yield to him, answered, after a moment's 
thought — 

" Well, rU do my best, brother. Trust me for that." 

" And here, Lucy, do you see this parcel ! It contains 
things of great value to me. I wish to leave it in your 
charge, and as you love me take every care of it till I see you 
again. Do not untie it, but make a separate parcel of the string 
of beads, and then fasten up both parcels in one. Be careftil 
of it, Lucy," added Weston, with emphasis. " Be very care- 
ful of it. Hide it in some safe place until we meet again." 

" And when will that be, brother dear ? " answered Lucy, 
pressing her brother's hand fendly between her own as he held 
out the parcel to her. " Soon, I hope, dear brother ?" 

" I trust in a few days, darling, to be with you again." 

" And you will tell me where you're going? " 

" Lucy, how often must I entreat you to put full trust in 
me ? If you do not, mischief may come of it. Believe that 
I am doing all for the best. Believe that the one thing I look 
forward to with joy is the thought of getting my affairs 
settled, and taking you out of service, and going to live with 
you in some quiet, happy place." 

" Oh, yes ! " exclaimed Lucy. " What pleasure, to be sure I 
And have no more separations, and mysteries, and anxieties, 
and I don't know what " 

" Do as I bid, then, Lucy. Obey me implicitly, and, above 
all, be silent as the grave about me and my whereabouts. Do 
you understand me, Lucy ? " ^ 

" I do, brother, I do I You may be sure I'll try all I can 
to serve you." 

They kissed e^ch other and parted, after a few more words. 
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Nevertheless, Lucy's blue eyes were moistened wilih tears 
as her brother plunged into the plantation, and commenced 
forcing his way through the rustHng branches of the pine and 
larch which obstructed his path. His last words were — 

" And remember, Lucy, if you do not hear from me, be 
patient and don't &et. Be sure if I do not come near you, 
even for weeks, I have the best of reasons for it." 



CHAPTER XX. 

EDWARD HARRILL. 



Edward Harrill had passed more than a year within the 
walls of FHntwood union workhouse, and in spite of harsh 
treatment, unwholesome confinement, and insuflSciency of solid 
food, was growing a tall, shapely lad enough, though stamped 
with the pale, languid, careworn aspect so common amongst 
pauper youths. The sensation of being at aU events out of 
the clutches of the ruffian HarriU was a sort of negative com- 
fort, which, when he felt particularly low and wretched, Ed- 
ward would take pains to call to mind. It was indeed a piece 
of advice given him by David Price the cobbler, always when 
he was very down-hearted to look back at the past, and see 
whether he had not been sometimes still worse off, yet in good 
time delivered out of his trouble, and enabled to look back 
upon it as a tale that was over and done. And so it would be 
with him again. 

Once, however, Edward had a great fright. It was some 
little time before the events described in the last chapter. He 
had been going an errand for the surgeon to the adjacent 
village, and was hastily returning, in the hope of receiving 
the fourpenny-piece promised him as a reward if he executed 
his commission promptly, when he was waylaid at the very 
entrance of the workhouse. yard by a man whose face he well 
knew, and who was always associated in his mind with Harrill, 
namely, George Weston. No sooner had Edward recognized 
him than he tried to make a bolt past him, and get inside the 
workhouse yard once more. Weston, however, caught him 
by the arm, and gently detained him, alleging in insinuating 
accents that he had come to see how he was going on, and 
would be glad to be of use to him. The lad had a deep-seated 
dislike to Weston ; why, he could scarcely explain. The man 

p 2 
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had been always assiduous to gain bis fiivour, but all bis <^yil 
speeches only estranged him the more. 

When Weston asked him, therefore, whether he would like to 
regain his liberty, and go with him to see the world and enjoy 
a little life, Edward, whose manners were not improved by the 
company he had been thrown amongst in the workhouse, 
bluntly declared that he would rather see Weston in a certain 
place which shall be nameless. Weston thereupon, in the 
vexation of the moment, gave Edward a violent shake, to 
which the latter responded by suddenly breaking loose, pick- 
ing up a stone to fling at him, and shouting "Murder!" 
and " Stop thief ! " at Sie extreme pitch of his voice. Wes- 
ton, who had reasons of his own for wishing to be on good 
terms with the lad, endeavoured to pacify him, but finding 
that even the tender of a bright new shilling seemed to have 
no effect on him, and fearing he should have a regular mob 
about l^iTn if the boy continued to make such a disturbance, 
prudently turned on his heel, and walked off without more 
ado, as &st as he could. 

The intelligence of Harrill's death was told Edward in an 
offhand sort of way, and, indeed, his feelings on the subject 
were not likely to be much moved. Not only had Harrill 
never treated him with any approach to kindness, but from 
hints diopped by Margaret, he had long ago come to the con- 
clusion that Harrill was not his father at all. 

But an event soon after took place of much greater import- 
ance to Edward. A quarrel broke out one day after dmner 
between two of the paupers^ one of whom was a poor sickly 
creature who ought by rights never to have left the infirmary. 
David Price, the cobbler, took his part. , Blows ensued, and 
Price closing with his antagonist, both fell to the ground. 
Edward pushed his way through a crowd of paupers gazing 
with duU delight at the struggle, and perceived his old friend 
the cobbler was getting the worst of it. He lay undermost, 
and was half throttled, in fact, was turning black in the fiu;e. 
Whereupon Edward, with tears of rage and grief running 
down his cheeks, summarily came to his aid by giving the man 
who was holding him down so vigorous a kick on the side of 
the head as to lay him senseless on his back, and liberate the 
cobbler without more ado. The man was soon himself again; 
but Maggs, who came upon the scene to restore order, and 
was indignant at being summoned from his tea, pitched upon 
Edward as the chief offender, and handed him over to the 
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tender mercies of Cockitt. Cockitt dragged the lad to the 
schoolroom, and, taking off his coat, had just commenced be- 
JaboTiriDg him with a gutta-percha whip, and was, as he ex- 
pressed himself, getting " warm to his work," when the whip 
was wrenched from his hand by David Price with an energy 
that Cockitt's wrist felt conscious of some days after, whilst 
the master, who had been won over by Mrs. Medley, following 
close behind, declared that he would punish the boy by a 
task of stone-breaking instead of a flogging. Accordingly, Ed- 
ward was released, with little other discomfort than a bleeding 
lip, bitten in his effort not to cry out tmder the schoolmaster's 
blows. 

The following day was board day, and it so happened that 
being the first meeting of the guardians newly elected for the 
ensuing year, there was rather a full attendance. 

Captain Clincher, R.N., was in the chair, and, after some 
preliminary business, Mr. Priddle, the relieving officer, was 
summoned to present his books with the names of applicants 
for relief, and of those whose relief was to be discontinued. 

"Whatl" exclaimed the chairman. "Fifteen fresh pau- 
pers on I Only three struck off I This is sad work I What's 
the meaning of this, Mr. Priddle ? Eh, Mr. Priddle ? " 

Mr. Priddle was a man of pale, flabby complexion and lean, 
limp body, who had a habit of going into a cold perspiration 
when any one in authority spoke to him in a loud voice. He 
had been elected relieving officer in consequence of his near 
relationship to a thriving miller in the district, with whom 
most of the guardians de^t. Mr. Priddle really wished to do 
what was right, but stood in such dread of the whole body of 
guardians, that he oftentimes, when delivering his books, did 
not know whether he was standing on his head or his heels. 

"Eh? Mr. Eelieving Officer, eh ? This is a bad beginning 
for the new year. Fifteen on I only three off I " 

Mr. Priddle wiped his forehead with a very crumpled 
pocket-handkerchief, and faintly observed that there was a deal 
of fever about. 

** What a fool he be, that Priddle I " ejaculated Farmer 
Gubbins to his neighbour Wriggles. 

" To be sure he be ! " rejoined Wriggles. 

"Bad, very bad, Mr. Relieving Officer 1" rejoined Captain 
Clincher, in a tone of remonstrance. " Well, who's first on 
the list? John Hodges. John and Mary Hodges. -How 
Tnany children ? One. Two. Three. What ? Four I Five I 
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Six ! Tou don't say so, Mr. Kelieving Officer \ Seven ! 
Seven children ! 1 la it possible, Mr. ReUeving Officer? " 

Now it should be observed that this tone of astonishment 
was not adopted from any real surprise on the part of the 
chairman. He was well acquainted with the Hodges' &mily, 
and had even helped them out of his own purse. It was 
adopted on principle. Anything like apatliy in a chairman 
under such circumstances as a family of nine persons applying 
for relief, would have been considered highly criminal by the 
guardians at large. So Captain Clincher was ^ astonished" as 
a matter of duty, and not to weaken his influence over the 
body of which he was the presiding head. 

Mr. Priddle hung down his head and looked guilty, as if 
in some way morally accountable for the number of HodgeV 
children, but thought it best to say nothing. 

" Well," proceeded the chairman, " let us see. Eldest diild 
thirteen years old. Strike him off, he*s old enough to earn 
his Hving. Next is twelve years old. Strike him off. That 
leaveii five. Man wholly disabled by rheumatism. But isn^t the 
wife able to earn anything 7 Waiting, pulling weeds^ hoeing 
wheat ? "What, nothing ? Baby at the breast, has she ? Oh, 
dear ! oh, dear ! Well, that's seven in all. Can't give less 
than five shillings and six loaves, eh, Mr. Wriggles ? " 

'^ Mr. Chairman, it's my opinion that the man can do a little 
work if he choose," observed Wriggles, solemnly winking one 
eye. 

" Oho ! " said Pocock, the wag of the board. " He's a 
bird that can sing and wonH sing, is he, Mr. Wriggles ? " 

" What does the surgeon say ?" asked Nugent. 

" The man is here, if you would like to see him. He's a 
thatcher by trade, and isn't much of a hand at anything 
else," uttered the relieving oflScer, in a meek voice. 

" I move," said Mr. Wriggles, rising, " that he have only 
four shillings and sixpence instead of five shillings." 

" Beg to second that motion," said Mr. Gubbins. 

" The surgeon says he's wholly disabled," interposed Nugent, 
reading from the surgeon's report. 

" Well, well, send the man in, Priddle — send him in !" said 
the chairman. 

The man limped into the room, took off his hat, and 
scratched his head. 

" Now, John Hodges," said the chairman, in a raised voice, 
" what's the matter with you ? " v 
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'^ Vze the rheomatiz terrible bad. Can^t lifl my Hand to 
my mouth." 

" Can't you ? " said Pocock. " I'll be bound you could if 
you had hold of a gallon of beer." 

At this sally the twenty-four guardians roared in chorus. 

" Well, John Hodges, and what do you want ? How much 
can you do with ? " 

John Hodges scratched his head, and said he thought he 
could do with ten shillings a week and a loaf or two, whereat 
the twenty-four guardians laughed once more in chorus, and 
Hodges was informed that he might withdraw. 

" Well, is it to be four and sixpence or five shillings ?" said 
the chairman, looking inquiringly round. 

" Four and six," replied Wriggles, sternly. 

" Come, come I " remonstrated the chairman. " You're a 
little hard upon him. Another sixpence yron^ hurt. Come, 
come ! " ' 

" The boy of twelve," said Nugent, " is at school, and Mr. 
Lovell, our clergyman, says he is doing well. It seems a pity 
to take him away from school and put him to work so young. 
I shall vote for the five shillings." 

" Well, Mr. Wriggles," said the chairman. " Won't you 
give in ? Come now — come ! " 

" School I A pauper's no business at school ! " rejoined 
Wriggles, contemptuously. "Put it to the vote, Mr. Chairman." 

The guardians were equally divided; but the chairman, a 
good-natured man at bottom, gave the casting vote in fevour 
of the larger sum. 

"Next case," Clincher went on, " Arabella Pinch. Ara- 
bella indeed ! Well, that's a fine name for a pauper. She's 
only in part able to support herself, the surgeon says. What 
can Mrs. Pinch do for herself, Mr. Relieving Officer ? " 

" She does a little sewing, sir ; earns a shilling or eighteen- 
pence a- week ; but it's not constant." 

" Would she come into the house ? " asked Mr. Gubbins. 

" I rather think not." 

" OflPer her the house, then ! '* rejoined Mr. Gubbins, thump- 
ing the table emphatically. 

"But what sort of character is the woman?" asked Colonel 
Clair. 

Mr. Gubbins winked, shrugged his shoulders, shook his 
head, and finally grinned. These telegraphic signals seemed 
perfectly intelligible to the guardians, as there was an imme- 
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diate exclamation of— <^ Offer her the house, Priddlel" all 
around the table. 

The next case was an unfortunate man who had recently 
settled in the neighbourhood with a wife and family, having 
left his former home in order to better his condition. An 
accident in the mines had disabled him for a time, and he 
was compelled to apply for relief to the parish officers. This 
was the signal for the guardians immediately applying for an 
order of removal, the effect of which would be to send him 
back, against his will, like a convicted culprit, to the parish of 
his settlement a hundred miles off, where nothing but rags and 
starvation awaited him. 

" Hard case 1 " said the chairman. " Very hard case ! 
Perhaps your parish will accept you, and empower us to relieve 
you here. Clerk, send a copy of the pauperis examination to 
the Bethnal Green guardians. Now den, next case ? " 

Nugent after the board broke up sought out the school- 
master and the master of the workhouse, to inquire about 
Ned Williams, aZios Harrill, but was staggered by the fright- 
ful catalogue of offences laid at his door. Mr. Cockitt, who 
did not wish to lose him imtil he had given him a thorough 
good thrashing, thought in a few weeks such a step might be 
expedient ; but that, at present, the most wholesome policy 
for the boy's good " in this world and the next " — ^here Mr. 
Cockitt rolled his bilious eye as if oppressed by pious excite- 
ment — " would be to humble him thoroughly in his present 
sphere of probation." No punishment elsewhere would have so 
good an effect as in the locality where his offences had been per- 
petrated. " He ought to be 'umbled in this very 'ouse," added 
Cockitt, firmly planting one large foot on the rug as if he had 
suddenly discovered a beetle or cockroach there. Mr. Maggs, 
however, whose anger was very different to that of Cockitt's, 
and, though easily roused, was prompt to evaporate, declared, 
with energy, that the sooner the boy was clear of the house 
the better for himself and everybody else. Nugent, who did 
not feel &vourably impressed by Cockitt's demeanour, expressed 
a wish to see the lad. Cockitt, fearing the lad would, after all, 
escape a flogging, begged Nugent, with almost tearful agitation, 
not to see the lad for a day or two. Mr. Cockitt had hopes 
of him. He seemed on the mend. But a visit from Nugent 
would unsettle his mind, and do mischief. Wquld Mr. Nugent 
put off seeing the lad till to-morrow or even next board day? 
Thus appealed to, Nugent was inclined to give way, when 
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David Price the cobbler tapped at the door, and said th« matron 
was very anxioud to see Mr. Nugent for ^^e minutes in her 
private room. Nugent instantly complied, leaving Cockitt in 
a state of mind anything bat enviable. 

Nugent had some talk both with Mrs. Medley and David 
Price. The ultimate result was an inquiry into the general 
management of the workhouse by one of ihe Poor Law In- 
spectors, ending in the ignominious dismissal of Cockitt, who 
emigrated to the gold diggings, and the resignation of Maggs, 
who prudently reverted to his former profession of a policeman, 
and became a useful member of the new county constabulary. 

But the immediate result was this. Nugent stepped into the 
stone-breaking yard, to speak to Edward, He found him 
seated before a heap of stones, which he was cracking, in a 
dull mechanical sort of way, with an iron hammer. 

The boy no sooner saw Nugent than a kind of feint light 
crept over his pale countenance, and without rising from the 
ground, where he was seated on an old piece of sackcloth, he 
quietly took off his cap, and waited for NUgent first to speak 
to him. 

"Well, Edward Harrill, and how long have you been 
here ? " 

" Longer than I like. Squire Nugent." 

" Have you heard of your father's death? " 

Edward nodded his head with an air of indifference. 

" I am sorry to hear you are not a good boy." 

" I know I*m not; nor nobody else is in this place." 

" Well, if I take you away with me, will you serve me 
honestly and faithfully, as a good Christian ought to do ?" 

" I don't know," said Edward, " but I'll try hard; " and, so 
saying, he sprang on his feet, whilst his careworn countenance 
flushed with surprise and pleasure. " FU try hard, sir I " he 
added, anxiously, seeing that Nugent seemed to hesitate. 

" Well, Edward, I think I shall trust you. Go on with 
your stone-breaking for a few minutes, and I'll come back to 
you again." 

So saying, Nugent returned into the house to discuss the 
matter with the master, leaving Edward breaking stones with 
as much alacrity as if the employment was one of intense 
gratification. It was a very easy matter to accomplish 
Edward's removal from the workhouse, and, half an hour 
after taking leave of the matron and David Price, he was 
seated beside Nugent, wrapped in a rough pea-coat purchased 
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for him nJt a shop in the vicinity and thrown over his pauper 
costume, travelling along the road to Okenham in a light 
phaeton, drawn by his new master's fast-stepping horse. 

It was at first Nugent's intention to employ Edward in some 
menial capacity about the premises, such as looking after the 
live-stock, or superintending field operations. Accordingly, - 
Nugent gave him in charge to Madocka, with an injunction 
that he was to take him about with him, and see what he 
was fit for. Of an evening he was to attend an adult 
school Lovell had established in the village. Nugent did 
not during this time see much of Edward, and, being en- 
grossed in business, had almost forgotten his existence, when 
an incident occurred that to some extent altered his plans con- 
cerning him. 

Nugent, one night feeling unwell, had retired early to rest, 
when he remembered that he had left a letter open on his 
writing-table. He therefore rose hastily, and quietly opened 
his bedroom door for the purpose of fetching it. On the rug 
outside the door lay a figure, which sprang up the moment 
Nugent appeared, and would have escaped had not Nugent 
promptly laid hold of it and detected it was Edward Harrill. 
Not wishing to frighten Gertrude by any disturbance, Nugent 
drew the lad gently to his dressing-room, and, striking a light, 
proceeded to ask him rather sharply what business he had at 
his door, and what he was doing ? The boy looked sullen, 
and would not answer, insomuch that Nugent made some 
vague allusion to the expediency of applying a good ash stick 
to his shoulders. " Wish you would I " — said the boy, looking 
up for a moment with a strange gleam of satisfaction on his 
coimtenance — " Wish you would beat me ! I'd rather you 
beat me than take no notice of me." Nugent looked at the 
lad more attentively, and saw that he seemed to have been 
crying— 

" Wish you'd kill me rather than throw me on one side, 
and forget me." 

" Well," pursued Nugent, " but why do you skulk at my 
door, and what have you got your clothes on for ? Why are 
not you in bed ? " 

" I don't want any bed ! I hate going to bed ! I hate 
everything ! " 

" Your master into the bargain, I suppose ! " 

The boy looked up at Nugent with a look of reverential 
affection which was a suflBicient answer. 
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" Edward, if you care for me, why don't you tell me the 
truth ? What were you about just now ?" 

" I heard you were ill," answered the boy, in a low voice, 
" and I wasn't comfortable unless I was near you. So I just 
lay down on the mat. That's all." 

Nugent again looked at the boy's downcast face, and, strok- 
ing his dark matted hair back from his forehead, told him in 
a cheerful voice to go to bed, and not to be so foolish any 
more. Nevertheless the circumstance made an impression on 
Nugent's mind, and he felt a tenderness for the lad to which 
he had been before a stranger. Nugent, with all his reserve, 
had a strong yearning for the affection of others. He ear- 
nestly desired to be loved, cherished, sought after, and in the 
dimness and perplexity that overspread his married life, the 
feeling that this poor forsaken lad clung to him with a sort of 
passionate adoration, gave him comfort and satisfaction almost 
against his will. 

So, after a good deal of reflection, he determined to keep 
the lad about his person, and to attend to his general training 
and education more than he had at first intended. Previous 
to his incarceration in Flintwood workhouse he had been sent 
regularly to school. This was a point about which Margaret 
had been unusually careful, and it was regarded as a redeem- 
ing feature in Harrill's character, thaj; he too, for some reason 
or other, showed anxiety about the boy's schooling. Edward 
had made rapid progress for his age in whatever he was set to 
learn. His memory was good and his ear quick. He soon 
acquired the feculty, not. merely of reading, but of reading 
with ease and pleasure. His aptitude for catching the correct 
pronunciation of words, and for giving what he read just ac- 
cent and expression, was unusual. At Flintwood, however, he 
had learnt little which was beneficial except from thfe poor 
cobbler. He had learnt much that was harmful, and a temper 
naturally ^weet had been soured by capricious ill-usage and 
by the smouldering sense of injustice. Meantime his bodily 
condition was far firom satisfactory. Weak soups, rice -milk, 
and such like slops, with insufficient bread, had weakened his 
system, whilst his limbs were shrimk through want of ade- 
quate use and exercise. These physical ailments gradually 
disappeared. The moral mischief was more difficult to 
eradicate, but progress was made even' here. Gradually, 
therefore, Edward became more of a companion than a ser- 
vant, assisting Nugent in all matters connected with the farm. 
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and carrying out his directions with fidelity and zeal. He 
kept Nugent*8 accounts, and occasionally his &rm journal ; 
and, as his manners improved with the improven^ent of his 
mind, was looked upon by strangers more as a young secre- 
tary or clerk, than as a menial dependant. After three or 
four weeks' absence at an agricultural college, whither Nugent 
sent him to learn something about chemical manures, the 
difference in his manner and bearing, from mixing for a short 
time with young men all of them respectable and many of 
them refined and gentlemanly, was very striking. 

Nugent, as he watched his slim and well-knit form, acquir- 
ing, as time passed on, an elasticity and grace imcommon in 
the usual run of lads, often called to mind how Margaret Har- 
rill had intimated that the mother was of gentle blood, and 
that some other than Harrill was his father. But this rested 
simply on HarriU's own imsupported statement to Margaret. 
And what was it worth ? 

Nugent did not communicate any of these vague specula- 
tions on the subject of Edward's parentage to Gertrude. He 
thought it was not delicate to discuss such matters widi her. 
Thus it happened that Gertrude, in common with most 
people in the vicinity, looked upon Edward as HarriU's son. 



CHAPTER XXL 

CLAWTHOEP LUNATIC ASYLUM AT MIDNIGHT. 

We saw in the last chapter that Mr. George Weston's attempts 
to ingratiate himself with Edward were decidedly unsuccess- 
ful. But though repulsed by the lad, Weston had made 
friends with Mrs. Medley the matron, and in a cautious way 
showed an interest in his welfare, and elicited firom that lady 
a promise to let him know without delay whenever the boy 
took his leave of the workhouse. Accordingly, when Nugent 
suddenly came to the resolution of removing him to the Manor 
Farm, Mrs. Medley faithfully despatched a letter to the address 
Weston had left with her. This letter never reached hina, on 
account of circumstances which will be shortly explained. 

Weston, freed from the tyranny exercised over him - by 
Harrill, was still in a very uncomfortable position. A rumour 
reached him that some labouring men had seen him in com- 
pany with Harrill on the afternoon of the catastrophe at the 
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river Oke. Rentworth was, therefore, no longer' a safe place for 
him, and he quitted it the very evening before Mrs. Medley's 
letter arrived. There were plans in his head now ripe for exe- 
cution, but other parties must be consulted and their co-opera- 
tion secured. If those plans were successful, he could afford 
to treat with contempt any charge, from whatever quarter, of 
having been Harrill's accomplice in breaking down the outlet 
works. At the worst, it was only a case of suspicion, but at 
the . present moment even to be arrested on suspicion would 
seriously discompose his plans. He congratulated himself, at 
all events, on haying deposited the parcel mentioned in a pre- 
vious chapter with his sister Lucy. It was in a safe place. 
Whereas, if he were taken into custody, and the parcel found 
in his possession, the contents would be immediately made 
public, and involve him in much trouble. Winthrop quitted 
his place of concealment at Rentworth, then, with some pre- 
cipitaltion. But he had other objects in view, besides keeping 
out of the clutches of the law. He was anxious to have an 
interview with a gentleman we shall shortly introduce to our 
readers, who, if not taken into Winthrop's counsels, might 
make himself exceedingly disagreeable. 

After crossing Rentworth Moor by an unfrequented lane or 
drove for cattle, Winthrop struck the hills at a point to the 
eastward of Beaumont House, and ascended by a steep path 
to an imdulating down several hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. He pursued his course, still eastward, along the 
down imtil he reached a hedge crossing it diagonally. Forcing 
his way through a gap filled with dead thorn, Winthrop found 
himself in a long narrow road, little better than a lane, where 
two carriages could scarcely pass each other. He soon came to 
a lonely roadside inn at a point where four roads met. There 
was a light in the tap, and a noise of inebriated joDity. 
Weston looked in and perceived three or four farmers of an 
inferior class, and some labourers busy over beer and tobacco. 
He paused at the doorway and listened. Confused and noisy 
as the conversation was, he cotdd make out the subject of it. 
The men were discussing the accident at the river Oke, the 
inundation of the marsh lands, Harrill's death, Clinton's nar- 
row escape, the inquest, &c. Events of this kind are the talk 
of a whole neighbourhood for months. Fearful of exciting 
suspicion, if recognized by any one in the shabby attire he 
now wore, Winthrop avoided the tap-room, and making for 
the little bar where the liquor was served out, asked for a 
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quart of beer, for he was tired and thirsty after his long walk 
from Rentworth. The woman of the inn handed the beer 
with one hand, and held out the other for the money. He 
drank eagerly, and then, procuring a light for his pipe, turned 
to depart. On passing the tap-room door he heard the same 
oonversadon still going on, and, to his great discomfort, his 
own name as well as Jiarrill^s was bandied to and iro in con- 
nection with the destruction of the outlet works. Drawing 
his hat over his eyes, Winthrop hastily quitted the house. 

He turned down one of the cross-roads, walking at a rapid 
pace. By and by the road descended into a sequestered 
valley, where stood a large plain-looking building surrounded 
by high walls, and overshadowed by a thick grove of poplars 
and spruce-firs. The night was now far advanced, but 
the moon was shining clear; and Weston, as he gradually 
approached the building, could distinguish through the 
occasional breaks in the trees its closed windows glimmering 
in the moonbeams, and the gleam of a sheet of water stretch- 
ing in stagnant tranquillity within a stone's throw of the 
house. 

Arrived at the heavy wooden gate guarding the entrance 
to this sombre mansion, Weston tried to open it ; but, finding 
it fest, kid hold of the foot of a hare which acted as a bell- 
handle, and gave a gentle pull. The bell rang with a hollow, 
melancholy soimd, and awakened an echo in the hill. At the 
same time there came upon the night wind, apparently from 
some distant part of the building, a wild sort of yell foUowed 
by a confused clamour, such as Humboldt heard when sleep- 
ing by his watch-fire in the depths of a South American 
forest. It resembled the uproar of wild animals in savage 
contention under cover of the night, rather than the cries of 
human beings. 

The unbarring, however, of a distant door, showed that the 
sound of the bell had attracted notice ; and presently a small 
panel of the entrance gate opened, and an ill-looking face 
cautiously emerged through the orifice, exclaiming — 

" Who the d — 1 are you, and what do you want ? " 

Weston, nothing abashed by this energetic greeting, drew 
from his pocket a dirty card on which a few words were writ- 
ten in pencil, and requested the individual on the other side 
of the gate to carry that to the doctor. The man took the 
card and presently returned, foUowed by a stout red-faced gen- 
tleman in a plaid dressing-gown and carpet slippers, carrying 
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a lantern in one hand and a meerscliaTim pipe, which he occa- 
siwially put to his lips, in the other. 

" So," said the latter gentleman, holding up the lantern in 
order to distinguish Weston's features. " So — ^very good ! I 
have been expecting you this long time. Here, in with you ! " 
he added, throwing open one leaf of the gate. 

" And I say, Spottle — do you hear, Spottle ? " 

The ill-looking man, who seemed something between a 
waiter out of place and a ticket-of-leave man, and wore 
slippers in humble imitation of his master, gave the greasy 
hair han^ng over his foreheacl a twitch with his finger and 
thumb, in token of respect, and answered — 

" Here, doctor, here." 

" Spottle, bar the gate. And hark'ee, Spottle, draw a can 
of beer and put it in my surgery ! I dare to say, Mr. Win- 
throp, youVe dry after your walk." 

So saying, he led the way across the garden to a small 
private entrance on one side of the house, leading immediately 
into what was termed the surgery. 

The surgery was a small room commimicating with the 
main body of the building by means of a long passage. The 
door opening into this passage, as^well as the door opening 
into the garden, was partly of glass, so that the doctor could 
investigate whoever appHed for admittance either from within 
or from without the building. But, in order to obviate any 
disagreeable sensation of pubHcity , a "shabby red baize curtain 
hung before the glazed pari ' of the doors, so as to be drawn 
only from the inside. 

The general appearance of the surgery was that of a small 
druggist's shop which had been lifted up and thoroughly 
shaken for about ten minutes. All was in a jumble. There 
were shelves round the room ; there were drawers, large and 
small ; a cupboard ; , a high desk to write upon ; a table in 
the middle of the room. So far so well. But the shelves, 
instead of containing books, for the most part contained boots 
and shoes. The drawers, which were labelled with a variety 
of learned names, contained either drugs totally different to 
those^ designated on the labels, or else nothing but heterogene- 
ous rubbish, such as empty bottles, old toothbrushes, discarded 
razors, superannuated pocket-books, ends of candle, rolls of 
musty medical journals, soiled gloves, broken surgical instru- 
ments, empty pomatum pots, a few human bones brown and 
honeycombed, loose tobacco, a canister of patent preserved 
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meat, a handful of red tape, and a key bugle. Some of tlie 
drawers had disappeared, and the empty recesses were filled 
up with physic-bottles and pill-boxes. Alongside of the boots 
and shoes that chiefly occupied the bookshelves, might be seen 
two busts, neither of which presented a very prepossessing 
appearance. One was the bust of a lady who, under the in- 
fluence of temporary excitement, poisoned an aged mother. 
The other was that of a remarkable idiot who had lived and 
died in an adjacent village. A few pictures hung round 
the room, happily combining the interests of surgical science 
with a taste for field sports. There was an oil painting of the 
celebrated Sir Grimshaw Tittlebat breaking his neck by 
accidentally leaping his horse into a quarry. There was a 
masterly sketch of the well-known terrier, Viper, as he ap- 
peared when winning the &mous wager his master, Lord , 

laid that he would kill fifty rats in ten minutes. The animal 
is in the act of depositing the fiftieth victim at the feet of his 
noble owner with an expression of proud self-complacency in 
his brown eye. Other sporting pictures there were, and also, 
as we have intimated, surgical works of art. Such as a water- 
colour sketch of the face of a lad before and after a success- 
ful operation for hare-lip, and several spirited illustrations of 
small-pox vesicles seen through a magnifying glass, handsomely 
fi'amed and glazed. Over the chimneypiece, and just under 
the picture descriptive of Sir Grimshaw Tittlebat's melancholy 
fate, was a double-barrelled gun that seemed in tolerable 
working order ; on the chimneypiece itself, a long procession 
of physic-bottles, flanked by a canister of gunpowder on one 
side and on the other by a bottle of Cognac brandy. The 
cupboard, the door of which was partly open, appeared to 
contain wearing apparel. Upon the table in the middle of 
the room were scattered books and papers, letters answered 
and imanswered, a tumbler of brandy and water, a tray spread 
with bread and cheese, cucumber and onions. The writing- 
desk, which was deep, contained inside a jug and basin, and 
was in point of fact a washing-stand. 

' The doctor having ushered Weston, or Winthrop, as it will 
now be convenient to term him, into this apartment, and care- 
fully shut and bolted the door into the garden and closed the 
shutter, pushed a seat towards him. He himself sat down 
in an easy-chair, formerly used as a dentist's operating chair 
Dr. Crayfoot was a man of lively temperament, and, though 

' his business with Winthrop was of some importance, he be- 
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guiled the few minutes occupied by the servant in fetching 
the beer by comments on whatever came uppermost in his 
mind. 

" Nothing like a dentist's chair for comfort, Mr. Winthrop ; 
one's head goes back at a delicious angle. Then there's a 
sentiment about it ! Think of tlie agonies suffered in this 
chair, Mr. Winthrop ! " Here Dr. Crayfoot, leaning his head 
well back, slowly inhaled his tobacco-smoke and puffed it 
forth again with equal deliberation. " Many a lovely woman, 
sir, has writhed with agony in this chair, sir,— ^ay, writhed. 
Why, it's quite a romance, Mr. Winthrop — quite a romance ! 
But to keep it fresh, you know, to prevent the sentiment 
evaporating, I use it now and then for operations myself. 
Very good practice, Mr. Winthrop, is a lunatic asylum — ^yes, 
sir, very good practice ! Besides, it has a twofold advantage. 
It keeps one's hand in, and at the same time depresses an 
excited patient." 

Here the doctor was interrupted by the entrance of Spottle 
with a can of beer. 

" Put down the beer, Spottle, and be off !" was the doctor's 
concise remark as soon as Spottle entered the room. 

" Beg your pardon, doctor," returned that individual ; " but 
Mrs. Sharker says Miss Rington is uncommon uppish to-night, 
and she'd be the better for a powder." 

" Very good — ^ve-ry good ! " replied the doctor, as he rose 
from the luxurious recesses of the dentist's chair, and, going 
to a drawer, pulled it open, but found it empty. 

" Powders all used, eh ? I must make up a dose, then." . 

Whereupon the doctor took out from behind some bottles 
a large glass jar, and, pouring some of the contents into an 
old envelope, handed it to Spottle, saying — 

" Here, give this to Mrs. Sharker. Enough for three doses. 
Now, then, go ! " So saying, he pushed Spottle into the pas- 
sage, and carefully shut and locked the door. 

" That's a real blessing to the profession," observed the 
doctor, sinking into his chair. " Takes the nonsense out of 
them finely. She'll be as meek as a mouse in half an hour. 
Here, take your beer, and throw a drop of brandy in to take 
the chill .off. That's a fine fellow ! Have anything to eat ? 
No I Well, then, here's a cigar. No cigar ? Well, then, 
now to business." 

Dr. Crayfoot put aside his pipe, and motioning Winthrop 
to draw his chair nearer, added — 

Q 
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" I'll not deny, Mr. Winthrop, that IVe felt considerably 
sore about this matter — Fll not deny it." And for a moment 
anything but an amiable expression crossed his flushed and 
somewliat bloated countenance. "But I'm of a forgiving 
temper, Mr. Winthrop. I never bear malice. It was the 
same with my father. lie never bore malice. My poor 
mother died at the very moment he first opened this asylum. 
It was inconvenient. My father was obliged to hire a matron. 
But he forgave my mother — ^forgave her on her death-bed, 
and she died much comforted — ^yes, sir, it's a fact ! " 

Winthrop, having taken another draught of beer, took some 
papers from his pocket, and in a nervous voice replied — 

" Doctor, you're very good. I know I don't deserve much 
at your hands. But, if you knew all the circumstances, you 
could make allowances.*' 

" Oh, I do ! " rejoined the doctor — " I do ! You played i^e 
a dirty trick. Very well! Now you are going to make 
amencLs. Very well ! Do so, and I shall forgive the past." 

And Dr. Crayfoot winked encouragingly to Winthrop, and 
took a good sup of the brandy and water by his side. 

" I hope to do so," said Winthrop — " I hope to do so. But 
there are difficulties. You see we must be guaranteed against 
injury." 

" Certainly." 

"And we must have some remuneration for all our trouble 
and anxiety." 

" Indubitably ! That's the whole point of the joke." 

"Now, this," said Winthrop, "is the advertisement in the 
Times to which I refer. It is repeated on the first of each 
month." 

And he read as follows from the second column of the 
Times — 

"To G. W p. You are earnestly requested to oommnnicate 

with R. C. without delay, personally or by letter. Have no fear of 
legal proceediDgs. Be bold, trustful, and honest. Any reasonable re- 
ward shall be yours. If a meeting is feared, at least write me word 
of those I am in quest of. You know whom I mean. It will be for 
your advantage. Address to my house in town. Do not delay. This 
advertisement will be repeated on the first of each month. — ^B. G." 

" So," said Dr. Crayfoot, looking cunningly at Winthrop— 
" so, that will do. The baronet is warm. His blood's up. 
Now, the question is, how can we get the most out of him ? 
That's the pith and marrow of the whole affair," 
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" My own notion," said Winthrop, " is to be moderate. I 
shonld rejoice to wash my hands of the whole matter, and 
make my conscience a little easier than it now is." 

" Bother your conscience I" rejoined the doctor, puckering 
his fat face into an expression of intense contempt. " If you'd 
a pennyworth of conscience left, you'd be all alive to make 
compensation for the anxiety and losses you have caused 
me. Don't talk of conscience, my good man. Bosh I Fudge I 
Gammon I " 

" Well, but what do you recommend?" 

Dr. Crayfoot reflected a minute, and then, putting his 
hands in his pockets, leant back in the dentist's arm-chair, and 
went on as follows : — 

" Put an ansjver in the Times, very cautiously worded. 
Just a little bait for the baronet to nibble at. Not too much, 
but enough to whet his appetite, and quicken his pulse. Then 
wait. Let him mumble and chew it till he's all of a blaze 
with anxiety." 

"WeU, and what then?" 

" Why, throw out another feeler in the Times. Of course 
he will answer it. Make him name the sum he will give by 
way of reward." 

" How much do you think would do ? 

" Wait and see what he offers. For my part, I don't take 
less than a cool thousand." 

Winthrop opened his eyes in some amazement, but said 
nothing. 

" You say," continued the doctor, " that you have got scent 
of the boy ? Whereabouts is he, then ?" 

Now, though this was spoken in the most careless manner 
possible, it did not appear that Winthrop regarded the ques- 
tion as unimportant ; for, before replying, he raised his light 
gray eyes quickly to the doctor's face, and, after a little hesi- 
tation, answered,— 

" To be frank, doctor, I had rather not tell you just now. 
I think it's as well to keep that point in the backgroimd." 

" In short, you don't trust me ; you think I'm going to 
steal a march on you. WeU, very good I But you know I've 
a little hold upon you. You remember the signature to the 
certificates — eh, Mr. Winthrop?" 

Winthrop's pale face flushed, but he answered with tolerable 
composure — 

" I know we can do each other harm, and I know wc can 

q2 
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do each other good. But I don't see why I should show all 
my cards at once," 

"Well, well," said the doctor, finishing his brandy and 
water. " Take your own course ; but mind, feir play. Share 
and share alike. Honour bright, eh ?" 

" Why have I come here and put myself in your power if 
I did not mean to act fairly ?" rejoined the other. " You can 
transport me ; that's possible. But I can expose you ; that's 
certain." 

" Well, that will do. Shut up that sort of jaw, pray. Take 
a drop more brandy. What, none ? Never saw such a cau- 
tious chap. There, let's return to business. We must concoct 
this advertisement for tlie Timesy 

And, so saying, the doctor trimmed the lamp, and, pro- 
ducing writing materials, sat down to the table with Winthrop 
at his elbow, and set to work. What with writing out fair 
copies, and then making alterations and tearing them up, and 
what with stopping to discuss the past and speculate on 
the fiiture, it was a full hour before they had finished their 
task. 

"And now, what am I to do with you?" inquired Dr. 
Crayfoot, fixing his eyes upon Winthrop, who was scarcely 
able to keep his eyes open from fatigue. 

" If you could give me a shake-down somewhere, I should 
be thankful. A little straw in the barn — anything would do 
for me." 

" No, no ! Tm not so bad as that. My father was hospi- 
table, and so am I. It runs in the family. I'm pretty full, 
but there's a snug little bedroom on the gentlemen's side of 
the house, which will suit you to a T. Come along!'* So 
saying, Dr. Crayfoot led the way through various passages, 
and up various staircases leading to the apartment in ques- 
tion. 

As he passed a door near the landing of the first staircase, 
he gave Winthrop a nudge with his elbow, and whispered — 

" That was the Signora's room. D'ye recollect ? " 

" Was it there she died ? " asked Winthrop, in a low voice. 

" Ay, ay ! — ^that's the room," rejoined the other. 

" And so she had a room to herself, then; I'm glad of that," 
remarked Winthrop. 

" Bah ! Stupid ! How could I afford to give her a sepa- 
rate room when the money ceased to come in ? She was put in 
here along with two decent patients, until she got worse, when 
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we removed them. Oh, she did very well ! Dropped off as 
quiet as a lamb. She did very well ! " 

And Dr. Crayfoot, shielding his candle from the gusts of 
air which ever and. anon rushed along the rambling passages 
of the old house, pursued his way with greater speed. 

Occasionally, as they passed some of the sleeping apart- 
ments, muffled shouts and incoherent noises would reach their 
ears, accompanied by a curse or angry remonstrance from the 
person in charge of the patients. 

In the long passage where the gentlemen slept, containing 
about a dozen rooms, many of them however unftimished, 
things at first seemed pretty quiet. But on a sudden, as they 
drew near the end of the passage, a hideous shriek burst upon 
the ear, followed by groans as of a person suffering intense 
pain. Winthrop started, and changed colour. 

"Pooh!" exclaimed the doctor. "Why, you're quite 
chicken-hearted. It's only Johnson. It's his habit, that's 
all. Here, have a look at him; 'twill make joxa mind 
easier." 

And, flinging open one of the doors, he ushered Winthrop 
into a room of moderate size, without carpet or ftimiture, 
except a dilapidated bedstead in one comer of the room on 
which were some bedclothes of by no means inviting ap- 
pearance. The atmosphere of the room was offensive, and 
Winthrop retired precipitately, but had time to notice a 
wretched creature strapped in a peculiar feshion to three chairs, 
and propped up by means of bolsters and bedding. There 
was no one in die room, and Dr. Crayfoot seemed somewhat 
discontented on remarking it. Kicking with his heel on the 
floor, he turned to Winthrop and remarked — 

" These scoundrelly attendants are more difficult to keep in 
order than the patients. Halloo I why aren't you abed, and 
how is it no one's here to look after Johnson ? I say, Spottle, 
this won't do, you know. It won't, really." 

Spottle, whose eyes were dreamy from the eflFect of spirits 
and water, replied — 

" Why, doctor, if the old gemman should topple over, we're 
close under, and should hear the row and be up in u trice ! " 

"There's reason there, Spottle, — sure enough; but look 
alive now, and pop him into bed." 

So sajdng, the doctor led Winthrop, nothing loath, from the 
scene, and ^owed him into an apartment at the end of the 
passage, where theye -yyas a shower-bath on one side of th 
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room and a truckle-bed on the other. Winthrop was too 
fatigued to be critical as to the extent of the accommodation 
provided for him. He partly undressed, and threw himself 
On the truckle-bed, where, notwithstanding an occasional yell 
from the chamber of the maniac Johnson, he slept soundly till 
daylight. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CLAWTHORP liUNATIO ASTLUM AT NOONDAY. 

It was about five o'clock when Winthrop was suddenly roused 
firom sleep by sounds of fighting and quarrelling that gradually 
approached the end of the passage. The next instant his 
room door was violently flung open, and two ill-looking men, 
one of whom Winthrop recognized as Spottle, entered drag- 
ging in a man in a state of almost complete nudity, who was 
kicking, striking, biting, butting with his head, in a state of 
fi:antic mania. So occupied were the two attendants in their 
task of restraining the madman, and protecting themselves 
from his violence, that they did not notice Winthrop's pre- 
sence. 

" Wejl planted, Spottle !" exclaimed one of the keepers, as 
the individual of that name dexterously succeeded in hitting 
the maniac a heavy blow between the eyes, as he was gather- 
ing himself up for a desperate efibrt to leap out of the men's 
clutches. 

" That's a teaser, or my name's not Tomkins ! Ho, ho, ho ! '* 

" Follow it up, you fool — follow it up ! " rejoined the more 
business-like Spottle, and the next moment the maniac, half 
stunned, notwithstanding his violent excitement, by the force of 
the blow, was rudely thrust into the shower-bath ; the door 
shut and bolted, and the string vigorously pulled by the 
energetic Spottle. Whereupon a sheet of water descended 
upon the maniac s head in a continuous torrent that seem- 
ingly had no intention of leaving off. 

The patient at first uttered the most hideous yells and im- 
precations ; but as the water, supplied from a large cistern at 
the top of the house, continued to pour upon him, his voice 
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grew weaker and weaker, until at lengtli nothing was heard 
but a succession of sobbing, gasping, inarticulate sounds. 
" Draw it milder now, Spottle," suggested Tomkins. 
Spottle*s rejoinder was a blasphemous imprecation on the 
head of the individual in the shower-bath, and on all madmen 
in general. 

At this juncture Winthrop ventured to throw out a remark 
to the effect that he thought the shower-bath had been at work 
long enough. The men gave a great start to see him ; but 
after a moment's perplexity Spottle recognized his face, and 
answered with some solemnity — whilst, pulling the string 
harder, he made the water descend with increased violence — 
"Young man, keep yourself to yourself. This here*s a 
medical Aoperation. When we wants your .advice, we'll ask 
for it." 

"Shove him in too!" suggested Tomkins. "What does 
the fellow want here ? " 

" Never you mind, Tomkins — you mind^owr business. I've 
cautioned the young man, and maybe he'll lay it to heart." 

Notwithstanding these dignified observations, Mr. Spottle 
shortly let go the string, and the stream of water ceased to 
ML The two men then opened a small trap-door on one side 
of the shower-bath, through which they took a quiet survey 
of the wretched being crouched up to his middle in water in- 
side. 

"Looks bluish about the muzzle— don't he, Spot?" re- 
marked Tomkins. 

" He'll do now," rejoined the other, with an air of import- 
ance. So saying, they opened the door, and dragged out the 
now crushed and enfeebled maniac, who, drenched from head 
to foot and blue with cold, gabbled nonsense in a whining, 
half-audible voice, and wrung his hands feebly in the air. 

"Now, let's give him a rub down, and then chuck him 
into the padded room till the doctor's up." With that the 
men, seizing the maniac one on each side, half dragged, half 
supported him out of the room and along the passage. 

Winthrop somehow or other did not deep after this hydro- 
pathic exhibition, but lay tossing on his narrow pallet until 
the increasing noise in different parts of the house told him 
that the servants were generally astir. Whereupon he rose, 
and hastily dressed himself in a suit of clothes lent him by 
the doctor, more decent than those he had ta^en off. He was 
an the point of leaving the room when the door opened, and 
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Dr. Crayfoot entered, exdaiming, " Well, Mr. Winiihrop, and 
how have you enjoyed your first night in Clawthorp Lunatic 
Asylum ? Luxuriously, I believe. Comfortably, Tm sure." 

" Pretty well, I thank you, doctor. It's rather strange here 
at first." 

" Right, sir — right ! " returned the doctor. " Queerish to 
a stranger, IVe no doubt. But come along to breakfast. Mrs. 
Sharker's a trump for turning out a good dish of coffee and a 
devilled kidney." 

Winthrop was directed downstairs by the doctor, and 
shown into a small parlour not far from the surgery, in which 
breakfiuat was laid out for him. Crayfoot then left him, in- 
tending, as he said, to take his gun and knock over a partridge 
or two. 

Oh this morning, however, the recreation was denied him ; 
for, as he was issuing out of the back-door with gun on 
shoulder, he was stopped by one of the maids, who slipped a 
note into his hand just left, she said, by a lad from Bentworth. 
The doctor opened it, and read as follows : 

'* SwAHFsniB£ Abhs, Bentwobth. 
"Dear Cray, — 

One o'clock sharp I 

" Yours always, 

" J. J." 

This communication may not strike the reader as particu- 
larly explicit or important. Nevertheless it seemed to have 
an immense effect on Dr. Crayfoot. He dropped his gun in 
a comer of the passage, plucked out his watch, looked at it 
hastily, and then commenced bustling to and fro, giving a 
variety of orders to different members of the household in 
succession. His first injimctions were to Mrs. Sharker. 

" Sharker, set the maids to washing. Sharp's the word ! 
The visitors are coming punctually at one ! Just had notice 
from Jenkins of the * Swampshire ' where they hire their 
carriage and horses. Mops and buckets, Mrs. Sharker ! Mops 
and buckets I And hark'ee, Sharker, mind we've a good 
lunch. A first-rater, Mrs. Sharker. Here, Spottle, get out 
half a dozen of the best sherry, and tap the new cask of 
home-brewed. Be alive, and meet me up in the gentlemen's 
gallery in ten minutes ! There's lots to be done there ! " 

Away went Mrs. Sharker, away went Spottle to the cellar. 
The whole house was in commotion. The news thiat ** the 
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visitors were coining," spread like wildfire. The subordinates 
vied with each other in endeavouring to make everything look 
spruce, clean, comfortable, and even cheerful. The doctor 
hastened to and fro, superintending the arrangements. 

" Here, Tomkins, Blunker, Spottle, carry Mr. Johnson into 
No. 12. Put him into bed snug. Lock up his old room and 
give me the key. Throw a carpet in No. 15. Wash Mr. 
Greenwood's face and hands. How came Miller with that 
awful black eye ? What, wouldn't go into the shower-bath ? 
The obstinate pig ! Deuced unlucky he should have that eye 
just now, though. Put a piece of raw beef on it. Lay him 
in bed and sit by him. Draw curtains, shut shutters, say his 
head's bad, and he can't bear the light. Here, Spottle, take 
this ' Illustrated London News ' into the gentlemen's sitting- 
room, and the usual show-books. Tell them they shall have 
a treat to-morrow and see the hounds throw off at Flintwood 
bridge, if they behave weU to-day. Put some lumber in the 
padded room. Say it's never wanted, everybody's so happy 
and quiet. Clean shirts, well-polished boots for all the gentle- 
men, and a pinch of snuff for each. Take away that strait- 
waistcoat, you blockhead I Throw it into the limiber-room. 
Bustle about — ^bustle about I " 

Dr. Crayfoot from thence hurried to the lady's side. 

'' Sharker, Sharker ! change Mrs. Bushton's cap 1 It is as 
brown as a dishdout. What a howling Miss Fry is making ! 
I'll cram some antimony down her throat if she don't hold her 
jaw. Ask Mrs. Crayfoot to clear out of the best sitting-room. 
Put Madame Duprez and Miss Phillibeg there. Give Miss 
Bircher a handful of balance to put in her pocket. 'Tis the 
only thing to keep her quiet. Where's Miss Bington ? Oh, 
in the padded room ! Clear out that old Martha. She's in 
Miss Phillibeg's room. Wash ! Scrub ! Work away, my 
lasses 1 Work away ! " 

Winthrop meanwhile had beguiled the time since breakfast 
by reading an old sporting magazine, and was getting rather 
fatigued, when the doctor entered and said — 

'^ I say, the visitors are coming I Two of *em are new 
Lands, and I expect they will be slower at their work than 
usual. What shall I do with you ? Shall I pass you off as a 
keepar, my boy ? " 

'* Wlio are the new visitors?" asked Winthrop, with some 
nervousness. 

^* Oh, that fanning felloW| Oliver Nogent, is oue.** 
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Winthrop sprang on his feet in great alarm. 

"I must go. I must not stay here a minute longer. I 
would not meet him just now for a thousand pounds ! " 

" Pooh, you don't know the value of money ! Here, I tell 
thee what. IVe a spare room where you'll be as snug as a 
maggot. IVe a lot more to say to you, and can't let you go 
yet. The visitors never poke into imoccupied rooms. Oh, 
they're gentlemanly fellows on the whole I" 

Winthrop, not without misgivings, withdrew to the apartment 
named, and Dr. Crayfoot proceeded with his preparations. 

The visitors arrived about one o'clock. They consisted of 
Mr. Brown, a stout magistrate, very great at quarter sessions, 
Mr. Eubbley from Rentworth, Colonel Clair, and Nugent. 
There was also the doctor, Pipwood by name, and the clerk. 

A clean smiling parlour-maid opened the front door, and 
ushered them into a comfortably furnished sitting-room. They 
were so long closeted in this room that Dr. Cra3rfoot began to 
grow impatient, and expressed to the sympathizing Spottle his 
feelings on the subject. 

"What can they be at? Eh, Spottle? What do you 
think ?" 

" Best inquire, doctor," answered that individual. 

" No, that looks fiissy. Fact is, there are two new visitors 
to-day, and they're swearing them in. But it don't take long 
to gabble over an oath. They must be overhaiding my books 
and certificates. That's the worst of a greenhorn. Can't take 
things quietly. Always sniffing about to find something 
amiss." 

At length, however, the bell rang, and the visitors asked for 
the keys, and started on their round of investigation. 

" I beg your pardon," said Nugent : " but I don't think we 
require Dr. Crayfoot's attendance. In fact, I don't think it 
desirable." 

" Very well. It's unusual. But as you please," rejoined 
Brown. 

The doctor's face had suddenly become dark and lowering 
when this unprecedented proposition was made. But, as soon 
as he saw the general feeling, he gulped down his displeasure, 
and with an attempt at a grin of good-humoured amusement, 
handed the keys to the visiting doctor, and retired. 

He had not been gone more than ten .minutes, when he was 
informed that the visitors wanted to speak to him. 

Muttering a fesY curses on their heads, he hastened after 
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them and found they were all assembled in the room of Miller, 
the man with the black eye. The shatters and curtains were 
thrown open, and the black eye on the madman's &ce was 
very conspicuous. 

** Dr. Crayfoot," asked Pipwood, "just tell the visitors how 
this patient came by his black eye — ^wiU you, please ?" 

" His black eye ! Oh I there was a struggle. He fell upon 
the keepers and half murdered them. But you had better 
question the keepers yourself. Here, Spottle ! Tomkins I 
just step this way." 

Nugent insisted, however, 6d. questioning the two men 
separately, to the manifest astonishment of Dr. Crayfoot, whose 
countenance became livid with indignation and disgust. The 
consequence was, that Tomkins told one story and Spottle an- 
other ; whilst Mr. Miller, whose dangerous paroxysm had now 
subsided, complicated the matter by delivering a third version. 
This was instantly scouted by the whole assembled company, 
on account of his imfortunately insisting that the Czar of 
Hussia was personally aiding and abetting the keepers in their 
eavage proceedings. Yet Miller's narrative was rigorously 
exact and true, barring the imlucky introduction of the Czar. 
The black eye, however, and the contradictory statements of 
the two keepers were tangible facts, and could not be got rid 
of. Spottle and Tomkins retired discomfited, and wreaked 
poetic justice on one another by a fight in the back-yard and 
the mutual exchange of vigorous compliments in the shape of 
two black eyes apiece. 

The visitors proceeded on their rounds. 

Nugent stopped at Mr. Johnson's bedroom, not his present 
apartment, but the one usually occupied by him, and which 
the reader will remember had been locked by Dr. Crayfoot. 

" Who occupies this room ? " 

Dr. Crayfoot bustled up. 

" Unoccupied room, sir. Never used, sir." 

" I beg your p&rdon, but I think we ought to see all your 
rooms, doctor, occupied or not. Don't you think so, gentle- 
men ? " added Nugent, turning to his companions. 

" Well ! I must say — ^upon my word, I should say we 
ought," said Brown. 

** Quite unprecedented I Twenty years have I presided 
over this establishment, and my fatiier before me, and never 
have I been asked to show an imoccupied room. Besides, I 
have not the key about me." 
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" You will oblige the visitors, then, by fetching it," said 
Nugent, drily. 

" Come, Cray," whispered Pipwood, who was a good-natured 
little man. " Come, Cray, you had best fork out — give them 
rope, give tihem rope ! Don't thwart them. Get your key at 
once." 

Cra3rfoot retired to the end of the passage pretending to 
fetch the key, and then returning, threw open the door of the 
mysterious apartment as wide as he could, with an air of 
deeply injured innocence. They all went in, but presently 
rushed out with a smothered groan of disgust. 

" What an abominable stench ! " burst from one and all. 

Mr. Rubbley felt faint, and had to get out into the fresh air. 

" I dare say, gentlemen — I dare say ! " exclaimed Cra3rfoot, 
with a superior air. "Smells close. No wonder; the room 
is unoccupied, and of course smells close." 

Meantime Nugent, with an effort, forced himself to enter 
the room, and presently returned with a newspaper in his 
hand. 

" This room has been occupied since the day before yester- 
day," he said. 

" How so, sir ? What do you please to mean, sir ? This 
is really going too far." 

" This newspaper is the County Herald^ published this week. 
Some one has been reading it in this room." 

Dr. Crayfoot was disconcerted for a moment, then replied — 

" Possibly a keeper may have been sitting here. I will 
inquire. Here, Blunker, did you leave this paper here?" 
(with an energetic wink at Blunker). 

" Believe I did, sir — ^believe I did. Mislaid it somewhere, 
and think I was reading it here whilst waiting for my turn to 
sit up with Johnson." 

" Ah I with Johnson, next door there ? Eh ?" 

" Yes, sure, sir." 

" This room has never been occupied these three weeks, has 
it, Blunker?" 

" No, sure, sir." 

" You may go, Blunker." 

So ended this highly satisfactory dialogue. The visitors 
looked at each other, shrugged their shoulders, and passed 
on. 

Dr. Crayfoot whispered to one of his myrmidons to hurry 
up-stairs to Winthrop and tell him if he did not wish to see 
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compaQj, he had better slip out by the back waj into one of 
the out-houses till the place was clear. 

In the next room to the one last named laj the patient 
Johnson, howling and groaning in his usual ^shion. 

" Does he always howl in this way ?" asked Colonel Clair. 

" Yes, colonel — ^yes ! " exclaimed little Dr. Pipwood, who 
was anxious to put in his oar — ^ Mania, sir — ^mania ! How 
are you, Johnson, my poor fellow ? " 

Johnson butted his head at Pipwood's £ace with a yell of 
fury, and that jtoctionary ^vithdrew with precipitation. 

" Dangerous fellow !" remarked Crayfoot, with a grin. 

" What are those straps for ?" asked Clair. 

" Why, to prevent him doii^ mischief, to be sore," an- 
swered Crayfoot, rather contemptuously. 

*' Have you ever tried how he would behave without 
them ? " 

" Often, siiv— often; it requires three men to hold him." 

'' Well,'' said Nugent, after a moment's conference with the 
other visitors, '^ we should like to take them off and give him 
a trial." 

'' As you please. Blimker, call Spottle and Tomkins.'* 

'^ Stand back, sir — ^I advise you ! " added Crayfoot, address- 
ing Mr. Rubbley, who was growing pale. 

In a moment the straps which confined both his hands 
tightly to the sides of the bed were unbuckled, and similar 
straps confining the feet were also removed. The company 
fell back a respectful distance, whilst Mr. Brown's creaking 
shoes were heard slowly retiring at the end of the passage. 
Blunker and Spottle tucked up their sleeves as if for a pugi- 
listic encounter, and eyed their victim as two mastiffs might 
eye a bull, hjdf in fierce exultation, half in well-grounded 
awe. The liberated maniac shook himself, kicked out his legs, 
stretched his arms, rolled himself up in a ball, flung himself 
out at full length, rubbed his eyes, scratched his head, stared 
for a minute at the company, drew the bedclothes round him, 
and — went to sleep. 

" Blessed if he's slept these ten days ! " was the comment of 
Blunker. 

" Sulky," observed Dr. Crayfoot. 

" Interesting — ^very interesting ! " remarked Pipwood. 

They visited the gentlemen's sitting-room. 

The patients were Ijring about in vaiious attitudes. One 
heavy-looking, pale man sat motionless in his chair, his head 
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bent forward till his chin rested on his breast. Another sat 
sucking his thumb like an infant. Others were lively and 
intelligent, and addressed the visitors without exhibiting any 
Bjmptoms of a disordered mind. 

One elderly man took the thing philosophically. " Thank 
you, gentlemen, for your inquiries, I am pretty well; much 
the same as usual. Any complaints to make, do you say, 
sir ? " he added, turning to Nugent with a slight smile on his 
careworn face — "what's the good of making complaints? 
Who believes us ? Twenty years* experience of these places 
have I had, and I ought to know something about them. Do 
I like this estabhshment as much as the last ? No ; decidedly 
not. Many things I don't like here. But what's the good of 
complaining ? Only make my situation more uncomfortable. 
Make myself a marked man. No ! Your coming is a form — 
all a form !" 

And, so saying, the old man put his hands in his pockets, 
and sauntered to the farther end of the room. 

On the ladies' side of the establishment Mrs. Sharker was 
very polite and deferential. She seemed good friends with the 
visiting doctor and with the visitors, for they shook hands 
with her, and had a good five minutes' pleasant banter and 
badinage. 

Mrs. Sharker, we may explain, was a fine-looking woman, 
though disfigured by large prominent front teeth, which gave 
her somewhat the appearance of an ogress. 

" This is Llrs. Phillibeg's room, I think," said Dr. Pipwood. 
"Let me see, this makes the twenty-first patient; we have 
twelve more to see. Time's rather short. We must push on. 
And how are you, Mrs. Phillibeg ? " 

Mrs. Phillibeg was seated in an arm-chair, with a head-dress 
composed of the feathers of a cock pheasant. She looked 
tremendously dignified, and replied — 

" You will please to call me by my right name. I am the 
Duchess of Marlborough." And she drew herself up in her 
chair. 

" He, he, he I Very good. Well, then, how is your grace? 
He, he, he I " 

The words were scarcely out of the doctor's mouth, when 
a swinging box on the ear sent him staggering across the room 
towards Mademoiselle Duprez, who, lying on a sofa, received 
him with a string of execrations in the best Parisian French, 
and a kick on the shins. The ogress cam^ to the rescue, and 
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Dr. Pipwood retreated from the room considerably discom- 
fited. 

"Always getting into mischief with the ladies, doctor," 
remarked the ogress. 

Mr. Brown laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 

" Anybody in confinement ? " asked the senior visitor. 

" Miss Kington has retired to the padded room for a little 
quiet," answered the ogress, blandly. " She was a little put 
out last night, poor thing ! " 

" Well, show us the way there." 

As soon as they reached the door of the padded room, Mrs. 
Sharker, with a sweet Smile, revealing all her upper teeth, 
observed — 

" K I might suggest, I would advise the visitors to look 
through the trapdoor, and not enter the room. She is a most 
ferocious patient ; quite dangerous, I assure you." 

Mr. Brown's cre^ing shoes were again heard retiring from 
the scene. 

" Thank you," said Nugent. " That is the very reason we 
should wish to see her more closely." 

The ogress, again showing her teeth, and producing a key, 
slowly opened the door. 

Dr. Pipwood prudently pushed Mrs. Sharker in first. Miss 
Rington was lying in a heap in a corner of the dark mildewed 
closet which went by the name of the padded room. The 
floor and walls were covered with floor-cloth, behind which 
was horse-hair and wool to break the force of any blow which 
patients during a violent paroxysm might give themselves. 

"Dear, if the poor thing ain't in a faint 1" screamed Mrs. 
Sharker. "Here, Betsy, Mary Anne, bring water and sal- 
Tolatile!" 

The visitors now came forward boldly enough, and assisted 
the ogress to remove the patient into the air, where she soon 
came to and commenced a faint indistinct jabbering, of which 
no sense could be made. 

" This is too bad !" said the visitors. 

" Accidents will happen," said Mrs. Sharker,, dropping a 
courtesy. 

"But the padded room is a regular cellar. No proper 
ventilation ; dam^ aind dark," said Nugent. 

" We will make a note of it," said Dr. Pipwood. " Cray 
must improve it. It's too bad ! '* 

Mrs. Sharker dropped a courtesy, and, showing her teeth, 
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explained— that Betsy had only left the door of the padded 
room three minutes to dish up the turkey for luncheon when 
the accident occurred. 

They now turned their steps towards the parlour whence 
they had started on their rounds. At the end of the passage 
was another room locked up, and stated to be unoccupied. 
Mr. Brown was getting anxious for luncheon, but it was 
thought best to have a look at it. Several minutes elapsed 
before the key could be found ; but at length 'Mrs. Sharker 
reappeared with a smile of ghastly dimensions distorting her 
countenance. 

" You see, gentlemen, the room is never used, nor has been 
for months ; and we did not know any one could possibly 
wish to see it." 

The door was opened, and the next thing was to open the 
shutters, which were closely barred. The furniture of the 
room, for there was furniture, was coated with dust. Cob- 
webs hung on the fi^ded curtains of the small bedstead, which 
stood in a corner of the room. A fat beetle hurried across 
the counterpane of the bed, as if suddenly disturbed by the 
imexpected arrival of so large a party. 

" Who used to occupy this room ? " asked Nugent. 

" The foreign lady, sir, as died here," answered Mrs. Shar- 
ker, in a voice of soothing placidity. " Dr. Pipwood and 
them other gentlemen knew her, sir. You recollect Signora 
Bianchi, don't you. Dr. Pipwood ? " 

"Ah, yes! — ^very well, indeed— -case of mania — acute 
mania." 

• 

**Fine woman !" interlocuted the senior visitor. 
"Oh, vasliy so!" rejoined Dr. Pipwood. "An Italian, I 
believe." Then, lowering his voice, added, " Queer case 
rather. Put here by her friends, who paid down a sum in 
advance, and then left her to shift as she could ! Never came 
near her, and, the worst of it was, never continued the pay- 
ment — the annual payment. Dropped it altogether, and left 
Cray in the lurch. Oh, poor Cray felt it deeply, I assure you ! " 
" Well, but why didn't he put her in the workhouse?" 
" Don't know. Had too mucli feeling, perhaps." 
"What, old Cray? Pooh!" rejoined Mr. Brown, laconi- 
cally. 

" Well, he didn't turn her adrift ; that's all I know. She 
wasn't very long on his hands. Died of gastric fevery or 
something of the kind.'* 
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There was now, liowever, a cry of " Luncheon, luncheon ! " 
from outside, and Mr. Brown's creaking shoes were heard 
rapidly passing down the passage. 

The meal was at first gloomy, but what with home-brewed 
ale and fiery sherry, some degree of hilarity was gradually 
evoked; and by the time the roast turkey had been removed, 
and apple tart and custard, with cream cheese and a well- 
dressed salad, placed on the table, most of the company were 
in tolerable good-humour. 

On adjourning to the small parlour where they first met, it 
was found the worthy clerk had already drawn up the rough 
draft of a report, to insert in the visitors' book. This was 
the signal for a rather protracted discussion, the result of 
which was that the clerk's report was entirely remodelled, and 
a very unpleasant report Dr. Crayfoot thought it when he 
came to examine the books. 

The report was signed, the various certificates and papers 
examined, and at length, later than usual, the visitors took 
leave of one another, and departed to their several homes. 

Nugent, after waiting for his horse for some time in vain, 
determined to go to the stable and fetch it himself. Blunker 
was getting the animal ready, but very much at his leisure, 
for Nugent's fault-finding had created general disgust in the 
establishment. Nugent wandered about the premises, per- 
plexed by the various ins and outs which met him on every 
turn. Whilst crossing one of the yards, he became, however, 
suddenly interested in the movements of a man skulking 
imder a distant shed. Nugent stopped and narrowly scruti- 
nized him, then quietly drew near. The man, although 
not looking towards Nugent, seemed immediately conscious 
that some one was approaching, for he hurried towards a 
door at the other side of the yard. Nugent, however, quick- 
ening his pace, overtook him, and, placing his hand on the 
man's shoulder, exclaimed, with imwonted excitement of 
manner — 

** George "Weston, you are my prisoner !" At these words 
Winthrop, for Winthrop it was, seemed to shrink into himself 
and staggered against the wall as if ready to fall. " You are 
my prisoner I I charge you with feloniously destroying the 
flood-gates of the river Oke, or aiding and abetting in so 
doing." 

"It might be worse," thought Winthrop, and answered, 
sullenly-^ # 

B 
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" Where is your warrant ? " ^ 

"Oh I I shall risk that I" said Nugent; "I have my evi- 
dence ready, and only wish I had found you when my brother 
magistrates were here. You would have been oommitted 
this very day." 

Winthrop was silent. He appeared to be casting about for 
some mode of extrication. 

" I giieve deeply for your poor sister," added Nugent; 
" you have brought ruin on her head as well as your own. 
She must, of course, leave us." 

At this the other, who had until now preserved an attitude 
of dogged recklessness, lost his self-command. 

Clasping his hands, whilst his eyes became dim with tears, 
he exclaimed, passionately — 

" Mr. Nugent — ^squire, I swear I am innocent — innocent as 
a babe ! Never touched a stick, or a twig, or a stone, or a 
brick belonging to you, so help me Heaven ! I am innocent 
as a babe unborn." 

" Two Okenham men saw you near the Oke River in Har- 
rilFs company." 

Winthrop winced for a moment, then replied — 

" That proves nothing. I solemnly declare, I would have 
sacrificed my right hand to have saved the outlet. Mr. Nu- 
gent — Mr. Nugent, you are a kind man — you are what is 
called a religious man. Show your religion in having mercy 
on my sister and me ! " 

"Were you with Harrill, or were you not?" asked Nugent, 
who was beginning to relent. 

" Mr. Nugent," answered the other, after a moment's con- 
sideration, " you are under an obligation to me." 

" ^Vhat do you mean, my man? " 

" When the Rentworth rioters were marching upon Beau- 
mont House and Okenham, I went out and met them face to 
face. I spoke to them — reasoned with them — ^urged them to 
refrain from violent courses. I was unsuccessful. I was pelted 
and flung into a ditch, but I did my best. Then I hastened, 
wet as I was, to Colonel Clair, and raised an alarm. I strove, 
at whatever risk to myself, to save Beaumont as well as the 
Manor Farm from destruction. Surely, something is due to me." 

" Well," Nugent went on, " there may be truth in that. 
But what do you expect me to do ? Allow you to decamp 
without a word of explanation ? " 

" All I ask is, that you shoidd believe me. I am innocent. 
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Harrill was no friend of mine, and never was. I am glad the 
brute is dead!" 

" Don't say that," said Nugent. " The wretched man died 
in his sins." 

" Well, I am glad he's gon6. I can't help it. Now, all I 
ask of you is, believe what I say. Let me go in peace, and 
be kind to Lucy. She is the only thing I care for on the face 
of the globe." 

After all, the evidence against him was slight. The man 
could have no motive in injuring Nugent. His sister, too, 
was Gertrude's favourite maid. He motioned with his hand, 
exclaiming — 

" Go, Weston — ^go ! I make no promises, but at all events 
I will not detain you now. I will consider ; I will reflect. 
Meantime, do not cross my path again." 

Winthrop muttered a few hurried words, and plunged into 
the shrubberies adjacent. As soon as Nugent had mounted 
his horse and departed, Winthrop hastily returned to the 
house, and sought an interview with Dr. Crayfoot. He found 
that gentleman seated in the dining>room, at a table spread 
with the debris of the recent repast, and drinking brandy and 
water to soothe his perturbed feelings. At the other end of 
the same table Mrs. Sharker sat, showing her teeth, and 
sipping sherry. 

" Doctor, I am very sorry, but I must leave this place im- 
mediately," exclaimed Winthrop. 

" Be off with you, then I" growled Crayfoot. " Be off with 
you !" 

The ogress seemed to think this mode of address a little too 
vigorous, and smilingly remarked in a loud aside to Win- 
throp— 

" You see our good doctor has been sadly put out to-day. 
He's been shamefrdly treated — shamefully! Take a chair, 
young man— do, now." 

Winthrop declined, but the doctor, making an effort to 
swallow his ill-temper, seconded Mrs. Sharker's proposal, and 
suggested his taking some refreshment. 

" You see I have been awfully * riled ' this morning. Never 
Lad such doings in Clawthorp Asylum these twenty years ! 
It's enough to make my poor dear father turn in his grave. 
Ay, and mother also!" Here the doctor seemed almost 
affected, and drank some brandy to enable him to maintain his 
usual composure. 

r2 
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« Never were such doings. To have my bouse ransacked 
nnd turned inside out ! A rebellious spirit let loose amongst 
the patients! My trustiest and cleverest keepers turned 
adrift ! *Tis too much for flesh and blood ! Pipwood turned 
against me, too ! Bro^\Ti also ! It's a regular persecution — 
that's what it is ! " 

lie wound up witli a volley of oaths directed against each 
one of the visitora, but especially against Nugent, and then 
nppearcd a little relieved. Mrs. Sharker thereupon ventured 
to throw out a few consolatory remaiks to the effect, that all 
would settle down comfortable by and by, that it was only a 
Hash in the pan, &c. &c. But Crayfoot pointed to the report 
in the visitors' iDook, the ink of which was scarcely dry, and 
exclaimed — 

" Kead that, you smiling goose — ^read that ! Don't tell me. 
It will put the commissioners on their mettle. There'll be a 
rcnv ! There'll be a row I " 

"Oh, you'll weather the storm, never fear! Here, take a 
diop more brandy — there's a dear old boy !" 

Winthrop, who perceived that there was little use of at- 
tempting to discuss business under present circumstances, 
swallowed a hasty meal. 

He must lose no time in getting out of Nugent's reach and 
lying by in some retired spot. As for Edward Harrill, Win- 
throp was, as we have shown, unaware of his removal from 
the workhouse. He thought the lad safe to remain there till 
apprenticed to a trade. Nevertheless, Writhrop could not 
quit the neighbourhood. The boy was essential to the success 
ol" his plans; nay, he was tlie pivot as it were on which every- 
thing turned. Again, it was requisite that Winthrop should 
keep himself in communication with Crayfoot and also with 
his sister Lucy. Altogether his position was one of some 
difficulty. He must endeavour to bring matters to a climax 
as soon as possible. The advertisement so carefully concocted 
last night must be inserted at once. This Dr. Crayfoot had 
undertaken should be done. 

devolving these matters, Winthrop, having finished his 
meal, rose and took leave of the doctor and Mrs. Sharker, 
acquainting the latter, for her companion was not, strictly 
speaking, sober, where a letter would find him. 

" By the by," he exclaimed, as he was quitting the room, 
" how am I to get out of Uie house ?" 

" Go to Blunker !" answered the doctor, shortly. 
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" Can you find Blunker's room, young man?" asked Mrs. 
Sharker. 

" It's the last door on the left hand of the passage lead- 
ing to the offices, I'd show you, only I don't like to leave the 
doctor." 

" Go to Blunker !" again grunted Dr. Crayfoot. "Winthrop 
nodded his head, and left the room. His footsteps were heard 
a few seconds on the uncarpeted passage outside, and then 
there, was a silence, only, broken By the snoring of the doctor, 
who had abruptly dropped asleep. Mrs. Sharker took a 
pretty good sip of the doctor's brandy and water, and then 
prepared to lock up the wine and spirits. 

She had just begun to unlock the door of the sideboard, 
when she heard a trampling of feet in the room overhead, 
followed, or rather accompanied, by a piercing shriek. Now 
shrieks, as the reader will have learnt, were not wholly un- 
known in this establishment, but then the apartment above 
was unoccupied — had been unoccupied for months — ^was in 
fact the apartment already described as that in which the 
foreign lady h^ breathed her last. Mrs. Sharker^was puzzled, 
but she had no time for reflection. The instant afterwards 
another shriek broke upon her ear, so loud that it seemed to 
be almost outside the window of the very room where she 
was standing. Then a dark object, like the figure of a man, 
whirled past the window and descended upon the groimd with 
a heavy duU crash. There were no more shrieks. Only, in the 
room above, a shrill ringing burst of laughter, as if a particu- 
larly good joke had that moment been perpetrated. 

To explain this we must for a few moments follow Win- 
throp after quitting the doctor's room. Recollecting that he had 
left an overcoat given him by the doctor in the room where 
he had slept, he went upstairs to fetch it before going for the 
key of the front door. As he passed the room formerly oc- 
cupied by the foreign lady, he noticed that the door was ajar. 
Winthrop was seized with an irresistible impulse to push it 
open and look in. It was the sort of yearning we some- 
times feel to look at a painful object, such as a corpse or 
what not. 

Now the passage, and indeed all that part of the house, was 
unusually quiet. An old clock was ticking on the stairs, and 
a low, confused murmur now and then reached the ear from 
the other end of the building. The passage was badly lighted, 
and what with the gloom and stillness, and painful thoughts of 
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the past weighing on his mindy Winthrop felt restless and 
excited. He approached the door, opened it gently, and gazed 
upon the deserted chamber. 

He noticed an old wardrobe at the end of the room. " Pos- 
sibly," said he to himself, "there is something of the poor 
Signora's there, a book or a stray article of dress, that may 
help to prove the boy's identity." He stepped into the room 
and approached the wardrobe. No sooner, however, was 
he fairly inside, than a robed figure moved swiftly out from 
behind the door he had just thrown open. In the dim light — 
for though the window was open th^ shutters were partially 
closed — Winthrop could only distinguish that the dress the 
figure wore was blue. It was a favourite colour of the Signora's. 
It was the colour of the identical dress she wore on that dismal 
night when Winthrop introduced her within those walls from 
whence she was never to issue alive. . Excited and nervous as 
he was, Winthrop dared not face that figure. He sprang to 
the window, intending to let himself down by hanging by his 
arms fi:om the sill. He was half way out of the window when 
his throat was clutched with fierce convulsive energy, by the 
thin fingers of a woman's hand. He gave a yell, and, falling 
forward into the air, thought he was a dead man. There was 
a great shock and all was dark. 

Meantime, in the room below, Mrs. Sharker rushed to the 
window, looked out, screamed, and, running to the bell, rang 
a loud peal. She then shook the doctor, and tried to wake 
him, but all she could elicit was — "Go to Blunker!"' So, 
making for the door, she called for help until half a dozen male 
and female attendants rushed to the spot, bringing with them 
strait-waistcoats and leathern straps. Mrs. Sharker could only 
point with her finger to some object outside the window. 
There was a general exclamation of horror. The men hastened 
round to the garden, and were presently heard coming slowly 
along the passage bearing a heavy weight. It was the senseless 
body of George Winthrop. 

"Is he dead?" as^ed Sharker, trembling all over, and 
afraid to look at him. 

" Next door to 't, mum," was the rejoinder. " He have an 
ugly cut on the head, hut he don't bleed." 

" Oh dear 1 oh dear !" cried Mrs. Sharker — " and the doctor's 
muddled with drink, and no more use than a baby ! Here, 
some of you take the body upstairs to the spare bedroom — 
the Signora's as was. And, Spottle, put the doctor imder the 
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shower-bath. 'Twill do him a world of good, and, maybe, 
afterwards he'll be able to help the poor young man." 

They laii the motionless body of Winthrop on the bed in 
the spate room. On entering, the first thing noticed was a 
light blue dress thrown carelessly on the floor. Apparently it 
had been taken out of the wardrobe, for on examining the 
shelves the clothes stored away there seemed to have been 
tossed about. It was conjectured that one of the female 
patients had found her way to the room, opened the wardrobe, 
dressed herself up in some strange fashion, and then waylaid 
and terrified the unfortunate man, who now lay in a state of 
perfect insensibility on the bed once occupied by the Signora 
Bianchi. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BIDE IN CHALLICOMBB LANE. 

The summer sun was shining full upon the latticed windows 
of the Manor Farm, and casting broken flickering rays 
through the leafy branches of the walnut-trees on the lawn, 
streaking the smooth grass with soft gleams of light. But 
under the shadow of the huge Scotch fir, all was dusky twi- . 
light, for no ray penetrated its thickly woven, spiky foliage. 
Under it sat Gertrudfe, on her favourite garden-seat, and 
perhaps it was the dimness of the light which made her coun- 
tenance, ottce tinted with so pure a crimson, seem now so deli- 
cately pale. She had on her lap a volume of Tennyson, but 
her eyes were not on the page before her. She was gazing on 
vacancy, though occasionally her lips moved faintly as if she 
were murmuring her thoughts aloud. 

[ So absorbed was she that she did not hear Nugent's foot- 
step as he advanced towards her from the farther end of the 
lawn, and it was not until his hand was gently placed on her 
shoulder that she recognized his presence. 

Why did so sudden a flush suffuse her uplifted face ? Was 
it pleasurable surprise ? Was it mere nervous sensitiveness 
at the sudden interruption ? Was it that her thoughts were 
such as she felt might not be entirely pleasing to her hus- 
band ? 

" My love," said Nugent, " here is a note from your 
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ther. She is trying to make np a riding party for the young 
people, and ^vishes you to chaperon them. Will you go, dear ? 
Clinton has come down acrain to Beaumont House, and will be 
one of the party." 

Gertrude paused, and when we pause before we reply to an 
agreeable request, the result is not difficult to foresee. 

'^ Agatha and Jessie, no doubt, want me to go with them. 
But will not you come too ? We are going to Challicombe 
Lane." 

" Well, I'm sorry, but I have just promised to give Edward 
Ilarrill a lesson in land-surveying. Besides, there is a man 
coming about the wool at two o'clock. So, you see, my hands 
are tied." 

Gertrude closed her book, and, rising from her chair, whilst 
her eyes lit up with a transient excitement, said — 

" Well, dear, then I think I will go. Please tell Edward to 
order the bay mare at two o^clock. I will run in an^ answer 
the note." 

" I will go to the stable myself," answered Nugent. " I 
must see if the mare's off-foot is all right." 

They parted, one to scribble a few lines in the drawing- 
room, the other to the stable. Here, attended by Edward, 
now his constant companion, Nugent examined the bay mare's 
off-foot, and learnedly discussed its sanitary prospects with the 
groom. 

It must here be remarked, that a considerable change had 
sprung up in Nugent's feelings towards Sir Reginald Clinton. 
Cold suspicion and undue caution had to a great extent given 
way to cordial interest and regard. And this not on account 
of anything Sir Reginald had done for Nugent, but exactly 
the reverse. Nugent had saved Sir Reginald's lite on the 
night of the inundation of the river's mouth. Consequently, 
. as is often the case, Nugent felt kindly disposed towards one 
whom he had so signally served. We often like those whom 
we have put under an obligation. They become, as it were, 
a part of ourselves^ remind us of our merits, and are regarded 
ns friends, because the chances are that they are gratefully 
disposed towards us. Nugent's generous nature warmed to- 
wards Clinton. He had done Clinton one good service. Why 
not another ? Providence had thrown them together. Ought 
not Nugent to avail himself of the opportunity almost forced 
upon him against his will? Might he not in some degree, 
however small, shake Clinton's religious delusions, and bring 
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to bear upon him the h'ght of Protestant truth, as yet, perhaps, 
never properly revealed to him ? 

Still Nugent, though he frequently met Clinton, and did not 
object to Gertrude's meeting him in company with others, 
drew the line broadly enough. He did not invite him to his 
house. It was chiefly at Lady Maud's, or at houses in the 
neighbourhood, that they came together. 

Clinton for the most part avoided theological discussion, 
and led the conversation to the milder regions of literature, 
politics, or science. Nevertheless, Nugent was able, so he 
believed, to throw in now and then a word which might 
suggest useful trains of reflection, or open a vista of inquiry 
likely to do good. Clinton, then, was on good terms with 
Nugent, but the latter never advanced beyond a certain point. 
He did not penetrate the recesses of the other's mind, or only 
penetrated far enough to discern, that there lurked within it 
some imknown care or grief which Clinton did not choose 
to reveal to him. 

Let us follow Gertrude to the green and shady lane, Challi- 
combe by name, along which the riding party Lady Maud had 
busied herself to arrange was proceeding at a leisurely pace. 
The company had broken off into pairs. First rode Sir Eliot 
Prichard with Jessie Usherwood ; then followed Miss Eliot 
Prichard, a lady with a hook nose and a sparkling eye, who 
having passed the heyday of her youth, thought it necessary 
to exhibit extraordinary activity, both physical and mental, by 
way of proving she was not sinking into decrepitude. She 
dragged in her train Colonel Clair, who liked her because she 
saved him the trouble of talking. Moreover, having known 
her from a lad, when she was considered the belle of Rent- 
worth, he imagined her to be so stUl, and was not a little 
proud of being selected as her preux chevalier, and he too a 
married man. Then followed a shy young man, Mr. Edgar 
Clair, on a skittish horse which everybody was afraid of. Con- 
sequently poor Edgar Clair kept aloof out of deference to the 
public sentiment, very red in the face from the exertion of 
holding in his brute of a horse, which pulled incessantly 
during the whole of the ride. At a respectful distance followed 
Agatha, and by her side Lovell, who, by the merest accident 
of course, was riding home from a clerical breakfast, and met 
the party at the corner of the lane. Lastly, followed Gertrude 
and Sir E^nald Clinton. 

Sir Eliot was arguing with Jessie on the abstract nature of 
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" beauty," and affronted all her instincts, both of reason and 
imagination, by contending there was no such thing at all- 
Cplonel Clair was listening with an air of chivalric attention 
to Miss Eliot Prichard, the quondam belle of Eent worth, Tvio 
was giving the history of the origin and progress of the 
Swampshire family. Edgar Clair was apparently performing- 
one of the feats of horsemanship, common at Astley's circus, 
and making his horse dance the " Schottiscte." Agatha and 
Lovell Were discussing some grave theological question. 

Gertrude was for the moment silent; and her face looked 
sad. They were passing near the tall, stately walnut-tree, 
under whose shadow Nugent two years before had first made 
known his love, and where she had given him her hand. 
How different were her feelings now ! Not that she had 
ceased to love Nugent. She loved him still. But her affection 
was mixed with bitterness ; sometimes checked and suppressed 
by vexation of spirit, sometimes disturbed by misgivings, 
doubts, and fears. How little had she guessed or foreseen the 
trials of wedded life. How promptly had she concluded that 
the one thing needful for the happiness of those who marry is 
what the world calls love — often a mere freak of the heart or 
of the fancy, roused by a handsome face or a musical voice, 
an expressive eye, or a knack of conversing so as either to 
touch the feeling or amuse the mind. 

" You seem depressed at the sight of that old walnut," said 
Clinton. 

Gertrude blushed. 

" Curious," continued Clinton, " that our happiness is ever 
at the mercy of the outward world I You may have never 
noticed that tree before. Yet, from some mysterious force of 
association, it touches a chord in your heart, and makes it 
vibrate with pain. So, in our dreams, the imagination per- 
petually stumbles against some fresh object that checks the 
current of 'ideas, and whirls them away in a new direction." 

"I have sometimes," said Gertrude, "awaked with a sigh 
of bitterness, my whole spirit crushed beneath some deep afflic- 
tion. Yet I could not tell why. I remember no cause for 
my grief, and in a little while the feeling disappears." 

" It is the sorrow left by a forgotten dream," answered 
Clinton ; " the impression of a thought that has passed across 
your brain, and cannot be recalled. The substance is gone, 
the shadow remains." 

" Does that explain the vague conviction we now and then 
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feel, that a scene occurring in our presence has happened 
before, and that more than once ? " 

" Possibly," answered Clinton. " But, I confess, I like to 
play with an idea, and speculate whether man's probation 
may not be carried on tJirough more than one individual 
existence, and that sometimes we are acting over again pas- 
sages of a previous life. It cuts the knot of so many diffi- 
culties I " 

" But," rejoined Gertrude, " I 'thought, as a Catholic, your 
conscience was lianded over to your priest, and you had no 
idght to have any difficulties ? " 

" Well, that is abstractedly true," said Clinton, as a graver 
expression crossed his countenance. " But, though we may 
firmly believe all will be one day explained, it is not presump- 
tuous to muse on these matters reverently, and with a mind 
prepared at any moment to obey the decisions of Holy Church. 
The intellect may struggle at times in the throes of involun- 
tary perplexity — 

* Dim as the borrowed teams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wanderiDg travellers, 
Is reason to the soul ' — 

But so the heart be right, the inward doubt, the secret agony, 

matters little. Much that I see in the Church depresses me. 

Nevertheless, here is my spiritual home — here must I strive, 

■with such light and help as are vouchsafed to me, to work out 

my salvation. Katter would I remain here, where I know 

the worst, but also know the best, than * fly to evils which I 

know not of.' " 

" But if there are errors in the Eoman Church that put 
stumbling-blocks in the way of salvation, is it not right to de- 
nounce them ? " 

" Right," answered Clinton, " for some. Right for those 
who have for years been steadily pressing forward in the way 
of godliness. Right for those not bowed down by the memoiy 
of past crimes, and by the consciousness of present weakness. 
Eight for such, it may be, but not for all — not for all ! " 

And Clinton's countenance again grew dark. 

" I should be tempted by the confessional," said Gertrude. 
" I have always thought the idea of confessing one's sins very 
soothing." 

" As a method of humbling the soul it is useful ; apart, I 
mean, from the grace conferred," replied Clinton. " But the 
young and imaginative would be disappointed. There 
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secret finfierings which few priests cijn touch; nor, if they 
could, would tkey have time in dealing with a multitude of 
penitents. Yes, there are sorrows — sorrows I mean not ex- 
clusively connected with sin — ^for which no human remedy is 
to be found, except in the sympathy of a heart that can feel 
with us, and the compassion of a spirit that will not judge us 
harshly." 

There was a tenderness in Clinton's manner as he said these 
, words, which touched her. 

What was dwelling on his mind? What secret care 
oppressed and vexed him ? Could she give him any consola- 
tion, however £aAnt ? It was a Christian duty to console the 
afflicted. Yet why was it then she felt a doubt whether it 
was right to encourage him to unfold his sorrow more dis- 
tinctly ? The answer is simple enough. It was no business 
of hers. Her duty did not lie that way. Other claims 
appealed to her more strongly. But Gertrude, in the absence 
of that entire oneness and sympathy with her husband, so 
essential to firmly grounded happiness, was restless and 
anxious for excitement She had secret cares herself, and a 
craving for sympathy. So, bending a little over her saddle 
-imtil her dark blue eyes were almost yeiled beneath their 
long silken lashes, she said, — 

*• Trials there are for most of us. Sir Reginald — ^trials often 
hard to be borne : but certainly those are the most bitter 
which we have to endure in silence. Yet it is rare that men 
need hold their peace. They can choose their friends ; they 
can freely traverse the world until they have found one in 
whom they may trust. With women it is otherwise. They 
must suffer in solitude." 

Clinton was silent for a few minutes, but his face expressed 
regret and pity rather than any tenderer emotion. Then he 
exclaimed — 

" After all, I feel ashamed when I think of the anguish — 
far worse than my owut — ^which hundreds are at this moment 
enduring!" 

Meantime, Sir Eliot Prichard was conversing thus to Miss 
Jessie Usherwood — 

"My dear Miss Jessie Usherwood, beauty has no abstract 

existence. John Chinaman's perfection of beauty is a lady 

with squinting eyes and crunched-up feet." 

" Oh, that's all habit I But what do you say to beautiful 
scenery?" 
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" All association — entirely association ! It lyas "Walter 
Scott taught us to admire rocky ravines and rushing streams. 
We see romantic Highlanders at every corner, and hear tlio 
echoes of the pibroch in the pauses' of the blast. People 
used to shudder at grand scenery, and only thought of rheu- 
matism and highway robbery. Look at our poets — Pope, 
Goldsmith '' 

" Milton ? " suggested Jessie. 

Miss Eliot Prichard was just winding up her history of the 
Swampshire family — 

" So you see that unfortunate affiiir of the paralytic butler 
complicated the matter to such an extent, that the seventh 
Lady Swampshire privately expressed her opinion to her 
personal friend, the Honourable Mrs. MacEarwig, that life 
"was a burden, and the sooner it was ended the better ! " 

" Be quiet, sir I Steady now, poor fellow I "Walk, you 
brute I " exclaimed Edgar Clair to his horse. 

"A deep chancel, an east window with stained glass, open 
oak-seats with not too much varnish on them," Lovell was 
saying. 

"And an industrial school for twelve deserving girls se- 
lected from the national school, within an easy distance of 
church," added Agatha. 

Meantime Gertrude, in reply to Clinton's last remark, was 
saying, " Oh I but some natures suffer so much more than 
others." 

" Those who suffer most enjoy most," answered Clinton. 
" But I see Miss Eliot Prichard wishes to speak to us. Some 
day," he added, lowering his voice, " when we are friends of 
longer date, I may perhaps venture to tell you a little of my 
past history, but I feel it would be presuming too much to do 

so TIOW." 

" Sir Reginald," exclaimed Miss Eliot Prichard, playfully 
tapping his horse on the neck, and thereby nearly sending him 
off at a gallop, " Sir Reginald — dear me — ^I beg you a thou- 
sand pardons — your horse seems fresh ! The celebrated 
preacher. Dr. Mullikins, is going to preach at Saltmarsh next* 
Sunday — 'tis the next pariii to Okenham, and Lady Maud 
and all of us think of going, and putting up between services 
at the Manor House, if Mrs. Nugent wiU have us. WiU you 
come ?'" 

"II" exclaimed Clinton. " Why should I go to hear Dr. 
Mullikins?" 
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" Because he abuses the papists so ! " answered Miss Eliot 
Prichard. 

" That's a queer reason for going to hear him," remarked 
her brother. " But I suppose Clinton wiU say it * amuses the 
doctor, and don't hurt me.' " 

"He's a violent mao," said LovelL "He will do more 
harm than good.'* 

"Sir Reginald's afraid, I see ! " exclaimed Miss Eliot 
Prichard. 

" I shall be very happy," answered Clinton, " to make one 
of the party." 

"Very spirited, Sir Reginald. And now then for a 
gallop!" And so saying, the belle of Rentworth whipped 
her horse, and off the whole party went. Edgar Clair's horse 
took the lead at a frantic pace, and in about ten minutes was 
out of sight, making straight home with a determination of 
purpose which his worn-out rider either was unable or un- 
willing to restrain. 

" Agatha, my dear," asked Lady Maud, on their return 
home from their ride, " how did you enjoy your ride ? I 
hope Sir Reginald was agreeable." 

" Yes, pretty well — ^I believe so." 

" You believe so — how cautious we are ! And how did 
Mr. Edgar Clair get on with that horrid horse ?" 

" Oh ! it ran away with him at last, and what became of 
him I can't say ; but I hope he is safe at home." 

" What a pity I It must have been so dull for Gertrude 
with no one to talk to." 

Agatha was a straightforward young lady, and hereupon 
said, throwing her arms round her mother's neck and sitting 
beside her on the sofa in her dressing-room — 

" Darling mamma, Mr. Lovell joined us, and I had such a 
pleasant ride. I hope it was not wrong." 

Lady Maud saw that all her arrangements had been scat- 
tered to the winds. She was silent till the vexation had 
subsided, a practice which people of higher pretensions to 
rehgious principles than Lady Maud would do well to 
observe. Then she exclaimed, in almost soft accents — 

" Not wrong, dearest, as long as you regard him as a per- 
son who never can be more than a friend or acquaintance." 

Lady Maud l^d great emphasis on " never," and then kissing 
her daughter sent her to dress for dinner, adding— 

" By the by, dear, just take this Times newspaper down to 
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the library, and leave it as you pass. Sir Eeginald is always 
so anxious to see it." 

Agatha took the paper and hurried away. In the library 
she found Clinton looking over prints with her sister Gertriide, 
who was going to sleep at Beaumont House. She handed him 
the Times, He thanked her, and, hastening to the window, 
conin:ienced scanning the advertisements with anxiety. Ger- 
trude followed her sister from the room, but noticed as she 
reached the door that Sir Eeginald was deeply agitated. His 
hand trembled perceptibly, and his face was marble. Perhaps 
this would not have made much impression upon her, had she 
not observed during the whole evening that Clinton still con- 
tinued pale and excited. He answered at random, was less 
self-possessed than usual, and retired early to rest. 

Gertrude was not more than commonly inquisitive, but she 
could not refrain tfiat evening from casting her eyes over the 
second column of the Times, The first advertisement that 
caught her eye ran thus : — 

" To R. C. — The information you are in quest of may or may not 
be forthcoming. Difficulties are in the way. There is much danger, 
and the expenses will be heavy. State in your next advertisement 
about the sum you are disposed to lay out in bringing the matter to a 
close. The parties concerned are hard to satisfy. — ^W." 

Clinton the next morning started for London, with many 
apologies for the abruptness of his departure, but pleading 
in justification the pressure of sudden and unexpected busi- 
ness. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SU2n)AT DINNER-PARTY. 



Clinton, having left the neighbourhood, could not keep his 
appointment with the Eliot Prichards and the Usherwoods to 
Lear Dr. Mullikins preach at Saltmarsh Church. 

Nevertheless it was resolved that the expedition shotild come 
off, and in fact on a more extensive scale than was at first 
contemplated. For Lady Maud, hearing that Nugent was on 
the Grand Jury at the Assizes, proposed that, instead of lunch- 
ing between the services, the party should dine at the Manor 
House after afternoon church, and drive home in the cool of 
the evening. 
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Gertrude opposed this, feeling it was a sort of thing that 
Nugent would riot approve. But on her mother promising 
that they would be content with a cold dinner, she gave 
way, and agreed to receive the company, though not without 
secret uneasiness. Compromises of this kind are generally 
dangerous ; for their value depends upon all the conditions 
being strictly complied with. 

Saltmarsh Church was an ancient structure, partly Early 
English, partly Perpendicular. Massive columns - supported 
the roof of the nave, but the transepts were of later cha- 
racter. One of these was designated the Manor-aisle, and 
contained the family vault of the Swampshires as well as 
the family pew. The latter was of considerable size, being 
about fifteen feet square, surrounded by a wooden partition 
five feet high, with a red silk curtain hung on rods running 
round the top. There was a neat Brussels carpet on the 
floor of the pew, and a variety of comfortable chairs. An 
old oak communion table stood in the middle, on which 
Prayer-books and Bibles were placed. For the late Lord 
Sivampshire having generously presented to the church a new 
mahogany communion-table enriched with carvings after the 
manner of Gibbon consisting of pheasants, hares, and trailing 
festoons of convolvulus, the old oak table was no longer wanted 
in the chancel. There was a tidy fireplace with a register- 
grate, and in short everything was very snug and comfortable. 

The remainder of the church was not precisely in what 
Would be called good order. Huge pens of unpainted deal 
blocked up most *of the space in the nave. Here sat large 
families of farmers staring at one another on opposite seats, 
and, in the case of the junior members, smiling or grimacing 
or carrying on a brisk business in the shape of exchanging 
lollypops for nuts or vice versa. Occasionally a farmer of the 
old school would wake up from the repose which the Ligh 
walls of the pews much facilitated, and correct some dis- 
orderly member of his family, whether male or female, by a 
crack over the knuckles with his oak stick or a kick on the 
shins, and then relapse into peaceiul slumber. At a certain 
period of the service, during the recital of the Creed, the 
sexton made up the fires in thp stoves; and as this occa- 
sioned no little noise, a fine opportunity was afibrded for an 
unusual consumption of nuts and apples. The coal was kept 
on the floor of the north transept and was very handy to 
^et at, only the wind blew it rather unpleasantly about the 
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cliTircli. Gi*een mildew covered most of the walk in laige 
patches, and the wind and rain found free entrance throngli 
the shattered lights of the vdodows. A gallezy filled the &r- 
ther end of the nave, and was the £iTonrite resort of young 
couples who were ^^ keeping company," and of idle vboys who 
wished to be noisy. The choir was formed of the school 
children, aided by a body of amatenrs who perambnlated the 
surrounding neighbourhood from church to church, armed 
with violins, flutes, and bassoons. They were much devoted 
to the performance of elaborate passages called fugues, in 
which a rivulet of shrill querulous sounds is pursued by a 
torrent of bass notes composed in equal proportions of bray- 
ing and grunting, and, when overtaken, swells into a yell of 
hysterical anguish, appalling to unsophisticated ears. 

The rector was an elderly man, aged eighty, who resided 
at Cheltenham for the benefit of his health. He had, in 
addition to his living, which was worth 800/. a year, a very 
pretty fortune of his own; and lived in much comfort, allow- 
ing his curate 100/. per annum, and an unfurnished house 
with a leaky roof, llie curate could have managed pretfy 
well, for his tastes were simple; but he had a difiiculty with 
his schools, and ventm^ to ask his rector for a subscription 
of ten shillings per annum in addition to the pound already 
generously allotted for the purpose by that apostolic man. 
Whereupon the rector wrote back, after alluding to some 
trivial matt^^ of business, as follows :^ — 

'' Bless you, young man, for your zeal in the cause of 
the lambs of the fold ! But let me once for all entreat you 
not to look to me for any additional aid whatever. You have 
my warm sympathy and best wishes. Gro on, and prosper ! 
But do not again ask me for assistance. It is totally, irre- 
trievably, and morally impossible for me to comply with your 
request. Bless you, my good young man ! And, believe me^ 
your &ithM brother, " Lucullus Jobson." 

Dr. Mullikins was sojourning for his health at a seaside 
watering-place, not far from Saltmarsh, and undertook to 
preach on behalf of the local branch of the Bentworth Blue 
Coat School at the curate^s particular request. 

The Manor House Farm was about two miles from Salt- 
marsh church ; and the excursionists from Beaumont and 
elsewhere began to arrive soon afier luncheon at the place of 
rendezvous, in order to reach the church in good time. 

8 
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Gertrude was rather flurried. Gatherings of this kind on 
the Sabbath-day had never been heard of at the Manor Hoi;ise 
within the memory of man. It is true that Nugent, previous 
to starting for the assizes, had given his consent to Uie com- 
pany having sandwiches and sherry after morning service, 
expecting they would then take their departure for good. 
Even this concession had been made solely on account of 
Clinton. For Nugent* cherished a vague hope that the elo- 
quence of Mullikins might make an impression on his mind, 
and disturb some of his popish prejudices. Now, howeveij 
not merely was Clinton no longer one of the party, but the 
programme of the day's entertainment was greatly changed. 
There was to be a regular dinner, though of course ar cold 
one, and Gertrude was doubtful whether Nugent woilld ap- 
prove of it. But the plan had grown by degrees, and, having 
once consented to alter the arrangement, it became very diffi- 
cult to draw back. 

Mrs. Finchley's countenance had been growing longer and 
longer for the last twenty -four hours. She had, according to 
her usual practice under trial or provocation, mounted one of 
her largest and ugliest caps, and looked perfectly awful that 
Sunday as she grimly attended Gertrude into the dining- 
room. Here, to save the servants trouble, the bulk of the 
dinner was laid out early in the day, Gertrude taking her 
meals in a hasty way in her boudoir. Having inspected the 
preparations, and endeavoured to soothe Mrs. Finchley's feel- 
ings by exhibiting unusual deference of manner, Gertrude 
hastened to the front hall to receive her mother, who, with 
the Beaumont party, arrived early at the Manor House. Lady 
Maud, Jessie, and Mrs. Le Clerc — ^Agatha having preferred 
going to Okenham church — took a turn in the garden, whilst 
Gertrude remained to receive the Clairs and the Eliot PricJi- 
ards. It was not long before the noise of wheels, the tramp- 
ling of horses' feet, and ringing of bells, followed by the 
baying of dogs from the adjacent farm-yard, announced thdr 
arrival. A few minutes afterwards, Gertrude came hastily 
into the garden in quest of her mother. 

" Darling 1 " exclaimed Lady Maud, " why, what a flutter 
you are in ! Has Nugent returned, or what is the matter ?" 

" Oh, mamma, only think how tiresome I Sir Eliot has 
brought Lord Swampshire vrith liim " 

" Well, so much the better, dear. This is an agreijable 
suifprise." 
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" Yes, but he lias not only brought Lord Swampsbire, but 
Lord Swampskire's French valet who cooks for him, and they 
have no end oif grouse and partiidges in the carriage : The 
Eliot Prichards say it is all done to save my servants trouble, 
and that Lord Swampshire is delicate, and his doctors dread- 
fully particular about his eating ! In short, they take for 
granted they are to do just -what they like, and have the game 
cooked, and seem to think Lord Swampshire's joining the 
party quite providential I What am I to do? It* is most 
unfortunate* ! " 

" Take the thing coolly, dearest," said Lady, Maud. " It 
can't be helped now." 

" But suah an event as a hot dinner oh a Sunday has never 
been known lat the Manor House I What will Mrs. Finchley 
say to it ? I.t is distracting. And Nugent will be so much 
vexed when he hears of it I" 

" Oh ! it is easily explained ; and, as for your crabbed old 
housekeeper, I will talk her over. Leave her to me. Put a 
good face on i:he matter. The marquis must have his hot 
dinner, that is »clear. And it will soon be over." 

" I wish it were, I am sure," answered Gertrude, as she 
walked slowly back to the house; " I shall have no peace till 
it is." 

Lady Maud, -true to her promise, went in search of Mrs. 
Finchley, and wa is closeted with her for full ten minutes in 
, the housekeeper's : room. What arguments she used \ve know 
not. But it is a 3rtain that, when Lady Maud emerged from 
that sanctum witJ i a bundle of tracts which she had begged 
leave to borrow, she left Mrs. Finchley in a more amiable 
state of mind tha n could have been expected ; not, indeed, by 
any means contei ited, but to somfi extent mollified and re- 
signed. The val< 3t was established in the kitchen to cook the 
game and toss uj > a side-dish or, two for the invalid master, 
who meantime lei iped gaily into the carriage, ^nd seated him- 
self by Lady Mat id with the air of a man who was in parti- 
cularly goftd heat th and spirits, as in fact he was. 
. Away rolled th e carriages, three in number, along the drive 
into the village road, and up the hill towards Saltmarsh, 
creating immense excitement amongst all the dogs and small 
children that cou.' Id catch a sight of them. 

They were sooj i ensconced in the ecclesiastical sitting-room 
called the Swai npshire family pew, where they all sat 
supremely imcoitt tortable in very comfortable chairs in various 

B 2 
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attitudes ; unable, from the dispoation of the furniture, to 
avoid staring all the time in each other's faces. The curtains 
were carefully drawn close, but the whole congregation 
riveted their eyes on the pew,' we are sorry to say, during the 
greater part of the service, for the purpose of catching a 
glimpse of a smart bonnet or a gentleman's whisker now and * 
then visible through the chinks of the drapery. 

The curate, Mr. Hobner, a good, earnest, simple-minded ^ 
man of the Low Church school, was most painfully obsequious 
to Dr. Mullikins, whom he regarded as one of the greatest 
men of the day in consequence of his pamphlet, Marriage a 
Duty^ and Celibacy a Device of Satan, The doctor's argu- 
ment had satisfied Mr. Hobner that he might conscientiously 
marry his beloved Amelia out of hand, inste^id of waiting 
till Amelia's papa had paid down the 500Z. promised for her 
dowry so soon as he retired from his clerkship at the Bank of 
. England. Not, however, that Mr. Hobner — who was a man 
of sense — ^had the smallest intention of so doing, but it is 
pleasant to feel that the road is open if Vfe only choose 
to set forth. So Mr. Hobner regarded Dr. Mullikins with 
a feeling of mingled affection and respect. This was only 
a very little shaken, when, before starting for church. Dr. 
Mullikins, with some solemnity of manner, intimated he 
found it essential to the efficient discharge oil his duty in the 
pulpit, to have a tumbler with an egg beat, up in it waiting 
for him in the vestry just before the sermon. Mr. Hobner 
thought there would be no difficulty in this, and -humbly pro- 
mised that the e^ should be forthwith pirepared. But he 
was disagreeably taken aback when the doct or, in a still more 
solemn manner, requested that one wine-gla ssful of brandy — 
if pale brandy so much the better — should be mixed up with 
the egg, and just a drop of water added to reduce the strength. 
Poor Mr. Hobner being a teetotaller, partly on principle and 
partly from motives of economy, was dread fully staggered at 
this proposition. His veneration for the d octor went dovra 
fifty per cent. Nevertheless, he forced hin iself to carry out 
his wishes, and, with the assistance of a neig hbouring farmer's 
wife, the concoction was duly prepared and', placed ready in 
the vestry, alongside of a black bottle full oi ' rain-water, from 
which the curate sometimes took a haaty drii ak when the wea- 
ther was hot, and his strength a little exhaut jted. 

Dr. Mullikins was an extempore preacher, and a very useful 
hing it is to be able to preach extempore. But it is liable to 
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abuse. There is no reason because a man lias confidence and 
self-possession, together with tolerable fluency of language, 
that he should get up in the pulpit, with very little or no pre- 
paration, and dash into his subject as coolly as if he were 
taking a salt-water bath at. Brighton. "We apprehend it is 
rather an important matter to talk to people about their souls ; 
and, seeing you have a congregation for a limited time wholly 
in your power, it is worth while to do your best, and think 
weU over your subject during the week, lest you fall into a 
habit of stale repetition. Or, what is worse, trust to temporary 
excitement to produce something new and striking. Many a 
man would feel abashed and wretched if he read a correct 
report of his extempore discourse the morning after he had 
delivered it. We say, then, that extempore preaching, though 
an excellent thing, is liable to abuse. This was exemplified 
in the case of our friend the doctor, a worthy man in many 
respects, but damaged by popular applause, and especially by 
the adulation of the lady portion of his fashionable congrega- 
tion. Dr. Mullikins, in the course of a twelvemonth, was 
presented with as many pairs of slippers as would suffice, to 
quote Sydney Smith, "for a centipede;" little scented notes 
were slipped into the Bible he took up into the pulpit, asking 
a variety of abstruse questions, which wiser men than Dr. 
Mullikins have confessed they could not answer, but which 
Dr. Mullikins never failed to solve on the spur of the moment 
with indomitable confidence ; copies of verses, enclosed in 
silver cream-jugs, found their way down his area-steps with a 
frequency perfectly maddening to the fat page who had to 
clean the plate, and saw his labours steadily increasing month 
by month ; finally, in all the social gatherings of his congre- 
gation, whether at snug dinner party, or musical soiree, or 
theological seance, the doctor's presence produced an obse- 
quious agitation around him, as when a stone is flimg into a 
placid lake innumerable pirclets dimple round the spot where 
it strikes the water. 

When a man is exposed to an ordeal of this intoxicating 
description, it very often happens that he does a variety of 
foolish things, which his calmer judgment would have heartily 
condemned. Thus, in the department of preaching. Dr. Mul- 
likins, generally trusting for his matter to the inspiration of 
the moment, found that in order to be effective he must rouse 
himself to a state of excitement ; and this process being some- 
times not very easy, he was obliged to have recourse to arti- 
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ficial Btimulants to quicken the pulsations of his heart, and 
set the machine^ as it were, in motion. Then another evil 
occurred. , Thoughts began to flash through his mind rapidly 
enough, but they were often queer, eccentric notions, whiclk 
had they occurred to him in the quiet of his study he would 
have blown out of his way as mere troublesome dust. Fami- 
liar expressions, grotesque epithets, irreverent handling of 
Scripture truths or Scripture facts ; such were some of the 
objectionable features of Dr. Mullikins' extempore addresses. 
Even his most ardent admirers opened their eyea rather wide 
at his occasional indiscretions in the pulpit. 

On the present occasion. Dr. Mullikins took up the subject of 
Jael and Sisera. His object was to prove that Jael's conduct 
was not only justifiable but praiseworthy ; and by an easy 
application to show how manifestly it was the duty of the sin- 
cere protestant to exterminate popish error, without reference 
to the temporary suffering and annoyance inflicted upon its 
victims. 

The first part of the sermon was a little impaired by the 
doctor's painting so vigorously the difiiculties we feel in ap- 
plauding JaeFs conduct, that he fatally prepossessed his hearers* 
minds against the position he meant to establish, namely, that 
Jael was right. The doctor had destroyed easily enough and 
in his best style, but it was a harder matter to build up. 
After labouring to remove the unfortunate impression without 
much success, he passed to the application of his text, the 
duty of crushing religious error wherever or whenever dis- 
covered, " by stern force of faithful denunciation, or by the 
gentle and even stealthy influence of indirect insinuation." 
Here, however, the fervour of his remarks was unfortunately 
a little thrown away. The doctor had had a hint that a papist 
of rank and title was to be in Lord Swampshire's pew, but 
unfortunately Clinton was a hundred miles ofl^. 

The mass of the congregation sat with open mouths and 
eyes, not comprehending two consecutive sentences which fell 
from his lips. The fashionables in the family pew began to 
behave rather indecorously. Sir Kliot Prichard would drop 
off to sleep, and suddenly wake up again with a violent nod. 
Whereupon he would immediately repeat the nod in a milder 
form, as if he had perpetrated the first on purpose, and rather 
liked doing so when he felt unusually wakeful. Then Jessie, 
Miss Eliot Prichard, Lord Swampshire, and even Mr. Edgar 
Clair, who like most shy men always laughed most when he 
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ought not to have laughed at all, fell into agonies of sup- 
pressed amusement. Colonel Clair took snuff, and tried to 
look as if he understood the sermon. Lady Maud and Mrs. 
Le Clerc passed the time iu exchanging fans and smelling- 
bottles. 

Meantime poor Mr. Hobner began to get into a frightful 
state of mind. It was a charity sermon, as we have said, on 
behalf of the local branch of the Eentworth Blue Coat School. 
There sat twenty small boys, in the hideous and oppressive 
livery peculiar to such foundations, on a bench right in front 
of the pulpit, ready to wake up and burst into a hymn appro- 
priate to the occasion as soon as the doctor hud finished his 
oratorical exertions on their behalf. Yet the doctor had never 
once alluded to the subject, and was floundering in a whirlpool 
of metaphorical incoherence, endeavouring to get out of it as 
soon as possible, and bring his sermon to an end. Moments 
were precious. Mr. Hobner was in a cold perspiration. The 
interests of the Blue Coat School were in jeopardy. As for 
ending up a note by way of reminder, or anything of that 
kind, he would as soon have thought of interi:upting an 
archbishop in the delivery of a charge by presenting him with 
a Manilla cheroot. He was utterly discomfited. Meantime, 
however, another person was not unobservant of the doctor's 
omission to touch upon the claims of the charity-boys. This 
was the senior churchwarden, a large, fine-looking old man, 
■with white hair and an honest 'countenance, a perfect picture 
of the old-fashioned class of yeomen. The senior church- 
warden had to hold the plate, and, being a man of strong sense, 
did not much relish standing at the door like a stray beggar, 
nobody knowing for what piu'pose he solicited contributions. 
So, after evincing immense impatience for a considerable time, 
making signs to the curate — winking with an air of great in- 
ward suffering at the clerk — groaning audibly — giving his whole 
body a shake which made half the pews in the vicinity creak 
again — the senior churchwarden on a sudden rose, and deter- 
mined to set things to rights after his own fashion. He would 
give the doctor s memory a jog, come what may. So, pro- 
ducing the silver salver he was about to hold at the door, he 
emphatically dropped into it one shilling's worth of halfpence, 
and then, deliberately opening the pew-door, marched slowly 
down the middle aisle, making the halfpence, at each step he 
took, perform a stately but somewhat noisy minuet on the 
silver salver in his hand. At first sight of this proceeding, 
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• 
lind hearing tlie measured rattle of the half^nce, Dr. Mulli- 

kins, yrho was half out of his metaphorical whirlpool, with 
one foot on shore and one at sea, was not a little agitated. 
He thought it was the imaginary papist he had been just 
addressing, advancing towards him in a frenzy of religious 
animosity, about to pelt him with pebbles artiully provided 
beforehand at the neighbouring beach. The next moment, 
however, he detected what the churchwarden was carrying. 
Then, like a flash of lightning, the thought, '* This was to be 
a charity sermon ! " burst upon him. Ay, but what for ? He 
only dimly remembered something about a charity school. 
Now, the doctor was very short-sighted, and, gazing wildly 
round the church, whom should he catch sight of but the 
twenty blue-coat boys sitting opposite the pulpit, with their 
long fcloth petticoats hanging about their legs. 

" Aha ! " cried the doctor ; " to be sure ! How sharp I 
am ! A sermon on behalf of a girls^ charity school. All 
right !" and away went the doctor, having little time to lose, 
urging the duty of the rich to succour the children of the 
deserving poor. " And especisdly, dear brethren, the female 
children. These deserve at our hands the kindliest, tenderest, 
and, if I may so say, tlie most parental sympathies. Boys 
may and must rough it. But the heart sickens at the 
thought of little, gentle maidens like those I see before me, 
tossed upon the waves of a friendless world, exposed to the 
snares and sufferings, the pains and penalties, which poison 
and torture all the cellular tissues of modem society. Let 
not these things be, my brethren ! Teach these little ones to 
sew and knit, to bake and brew — ay, to cook and to nurse ! 
Teach them to earn their bread as honest, modest, decent 
young women, in whatever station of life they may be 
placed." 

The family pew was all this time in a state of distracting 
merriment behind the red silk curtains. The congregation 
began to whisper and stare. The countenances of the twenty 
charity boys gradually expanded into a silent grin of wonder- 
ing enjoyment. But the doctor, after some allusions to the 
rehgious department of education, now brought his observa- 
tions to an end, and retired to the vestry-room, followed by 
Hobner in a state of acute embarrassment. He dared not tell 
the doctor of his error, and yet did not like to hear his con- 
gregation denounced as " the most irreverent and profane 
be, the doctor, ever h^d the misfortune to address." These 
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were the precise words in wbich Dr. Mullikins gave vent to his 
feelings on finding himself tete-a-tete with the curate, over a 
mutton-chop and a bottle of indifferent wine, at the vicarage 
with the Leaky roof, on the evening of the misadventure we 
have just related. The poor curate was, however, consoled 
by the receipts at the door, which exceeded by some pounds 
— thanks to the family pew — the usual amount collected 
on such occasions. Moreover, his heart was cheered by 
hearing the mai'quis tell the churchwarden, as he slipped 
two or three sovereigns into the plate, that really something 
must be done about repairing the windows and stepping the 
leaks ; and that, if the parish would do their part by the body 
of the church, he ' would do his part by the chancel : an 
announcement which excited some hope in tlie curate's mind 
of escaping from his periodical attack of rheumatism next 
Christmas, as the parish had hitherto steadily refused a church- 
rate to repair the nave, on the plea tliat the chancel ought to 
be repaired at the same time. But the marquis's agent, who 
only came down twice a-year to collect the rents, invariably 
pooh-poohed the idea, and nobody had ventured to apply 
direct to his employer. 

In about half-an-hour after the conclusion of the service at 
Saltmarsh church, the party at the Manor House Farm wefe 
all seated round the dining-room table, discussing with much 
hilarity the events of the day, as well as the partly cold and 
partly hot collation spread before them. They had got half- 
way through dinner, when the coachman, who acted in the 
capacity of indoor servant, came up to Gertrude and whispered 
the disagreeable intelligence that the wine was nearly all con- 
sumed, and that Mr. Edward Harrill, who had charge of the 
cellar, had walked out with the key in his pocket. 

" What a stupid lad ! Did you not tell him more wine 
would be wanted?" whispered Gertrude. 

^' So I did, marm — so I did ! It's all his mischeeviousness, 
marm." 

" Sir Eliot, a glass of wine?" asked the marquis. 

" With pleasure, my lord." 

" Some more sherry, my dear Gertrude ! " gently insinuated 
Lady Maud from the other end of the table, and added by 
way of explanation ; " It is a little awkward — ^Nugent being 
away " 

"Oh, never mind the sherry!" exclaimed the marquis; 
" port will do." And he helped himself to the remaJT^- — 
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glass in the bottle, in happy ignorance that it was the last in 
the house. " I enjoy amazingly," said he, " this kind of 
Sunday picnic!" 

Gertrude took a desperate resolution. She summoned the 
coachman again. 

" John, go and tell Lucy to nin as fast as she can to the 
rectory, and beg Mr. Lovell, with my compliments, to lend 
me a bottle of port and a bottle of sherry. Say there is com- 
pany, and we cannot find the key of the cellar. Pray, be as 
quick as you can." 

The coachman bustled away, and gave his message to Lucy, 
who, in a few minutes, was seen tripping across the park with 
a basket on her arm in the direction of the rectory. She had 
just reached the small wicket-gate leading into the rectory 
garden, when a hand was placed more firmly than was plea- 
sant, on her wrist, and a voice said rather angrily — 

" Now, where are you going, Miss Lucy, and what are you 
up to?" 

She turned hastily, and found Edward Harrill by her side — 
a frown on his forehead, and his eyes kindling with anger. 

" And pray, Mr. Edward, what business is it of yours, I 
should like to know?" 

" You shall not move till you tell me, that's all I know," 
answered he, sullenly. 

Now, Lucy's spirit had been a good deal quelled of late. 
She had heard no tidings whatever of her brother — a trial 
the more painful, because, in accordance with his strict in- 
junctions, she did not venture to divulge her anxiety, but 
suffered in secret. 

So, instead of making any reply, she had recourse to a 
favourite feminine expedient, and burst into tears. 

"Why dont you tell me, then?" said Edward, who was 
immediately softened at the sight of tears. 
' " I am going a message for mistress," sobbed Lucy. 

" Well, but what is the basket for?" 

" To put the wine in, to be sure," replied Lucy. " But, 
now I have seen you, it may not be wanted. All the dinner's 
at a stand still for the want of wine! Pray, run home and 
open the cellar." 

" They shall not have a drop !" answered Edward, vehe- 
mently — " not a drop ! It's a wicked proceeding altogether. 
Mr. Nugent hates Sunday dinner-parties. I have heard him 
say so.'* 
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" But Mrs. Nugent may do as she Kkes in Lis absence, I 
presume, without asking your leave, Mr. Edward?" 

" I shall stand by Mr. Nugent," was Edward's reply. 

" Well, then," continued Lucy, " I must make haste and 
carry my message to Mr. Lovell." 

"Go back!" said Edward, raising his voice, "you shall 
not get any more wine ! I will not allow it ! " 

Lucy, crying with vexation and anger, endeavoured to pass, 
but Edward ibrcibly held the gate closed. But at this jimc- 
ture a third person appeared on the scene, namely, Lovell, 
who, from the windows of the rectory, had been watching 
with some perplexity what was going on. 

" Why, Edward, what are you about ? What is the matter, 
Lucy ? Quarrelling in the public road, and on Sunday even- 
ing, too ! For shame ! " 

They both looked abashed, but Lucy was the first to 
speak; and before Edward had time to decide whether he 
should lay the whole case before Lovell or not, the latter 
had disappeared in the house, and emerged with a couple 
of bottles imder his arm, which he deposited in Lucy's basket, 
and then sent her home again as fast as she could get over 
the ground. 

Edward looked wistfully afler her, and was about to start 
in pursuit, but LoveU stopped him. 

" Come in with me, Edward, and let's have a little talk 
together." 

Meantime the ladies at the Manor House had retired from 
the diniog-room, and the gentlemen were growing impatient 
for the wine which it was rumoured had been sent for. How- 
ever it arrived at last. But before they had drank more than 
a glass or two, another interruption to their festivity occurred, 
which we must now proceed to narrate. 

" Come, Edgar 1 " exclaimed Sir Eliot, who had been tell- 
^J^g a good story. " Come, Edgar, when you have done laugh^ 
ing, pass the wine, and make haste about it j" 

" Not bad port !" observed Lord Swampshire. 

" No ; but seems to have been well shaken in Nugent's 
winnowing machine," said Colonel Clair. 

" It's a decent kind of rubicund mud," rejoined Sir Eliot. 
" Better than that portable essence of cholera, in the shape of 
cider, which the wicked old coachman wanted us to take after 
our cheese." 

" You're mistaken, Eliot I " exclaimed Swampshire 5 "y<- 
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libel our county. Cholera makes no progress where cider is 
the common drink." 

" That's because the cider has left so few survivors." 

"What beautiful women there are in this county!" ex- 
claimed Edgar Clair, whose shyness was wearing off. 

There was a gentlemanly shout of laughter round the table. 

" Who d'ye mean, Edgar — Mrs. Finchley ?" 

" Pooh I Look at-the Misses Usherwood 1 " 

" Neither of them equal to Mrs. Nugent, in my opinion," 
said Colonel Clair, filling his glass. 

" Mr. Edgar Clair, I wish you success I " said Lord Swamp- 
uhire, good-humouredly. 

Then came a little more jesting, and Edgar Clair's healtli 
.was drunk amidst renewed laughter. 

" I say," suddenly exclaimed Colonel Clair, "who is that 
staring through ihe window? " 

" Looked uncommonly like Nugent," observed Sir Eliot. 

" He is a very good fellow," said Lord Swampshire. " I 
shall be glad to see him." 

" Whoever it was, he's gone now," said Clair. 

" Well, shall we join the ladies ?" suggested the marquis. 

And the men rose and sauntered out of the room. 

Meantime Nugent, for Sir Eliot had rightly guessed whose 
face it was that for a minute had been gazing into the dining- 
room, made his way, as was his wont when returning , home 
later than usual, into the house by the back entrance, having 
first taken his horse round to the stable himself. 

It was, as we have intimated, a rambling, old-fashioned 
house, and the back passage led by the kitchen ofiices. Out- 
side the kitchen, on an oak table, were piled the plates and 
dishes used during the recent repast. A cur dog belohging to 
Miss Eliot Prichard, which she fondly imagined was a genuine 
Skye terrier, was greedily devouring the carcase of a half- 
eaten grouse. Li the kitchen, the footman and coachman, 
who had accompanied the party, were in loud talk over a 
rather savoury meal, tossed up by the French valet. Mrs. 
Finchley had stipulated with Lady Maud that she should 
not appear, and had gone out to drink tea with the parish 
clerk. ' 

Nugent stood for a moment almost petrified with astonish- 
ment. 

To understand his feelings, we must bear in mind that such 
a thing as a regular Sunday dinner-party had never been 
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known at the Manor House for the last two hundred years at 
the least. Eegularlj as the week came round, from childhood 
upwards, had Nugent been accustomed to a cold dinner of a 
simple description, generally combined with an early tea. So 
much a matter of course had this become^ that, apart from 
religious reasons, any change would have seemed to Nugent 
like a reflection on his ancestors — a wanton and sacrilegious 
innovation. It was, therefore, certainly rather startling to 
come home and find in the dining-room a party of gentlemen 
in full chorus of laughter over dessert and wine, and in the 
kitchen offices the relics apparently of a company dinner, and 
a group of strange servants turning the kitchen upside down, 
and revelling in a regular hot supper. 

But what had brought Nugent home thus suddenly? In 
the first place, the grand jury was dismissed late the night 
before. This, however, would not have induced Nugent to 
travel home on a Sunday, even so short a distance as thirty 
miles. There was another reason. He had received a strange 
note firom Edward to the following effect : — 

" Okenhanij Saturday Evening, 
" Dear Sib, — ^I hope I am not doing wrong, but I do not 
like what is going on here, and I can't rest till I let you know 
it, though you may think me meddlesome, which I fear I shall 
always be when your wishes are concerned ; and I heartily 
hope you will be back to-morrow in time to stop it all. And 
beg to remain, as always, your gratefal and obedient servant, 

"Edwakd Habbill.'* 

A year ago Nugent might have laughed at this letter. Now 
the case was different. There was a kind of tmder'-carrent 
of uneasiness always running through his thoughts, and e»[M»- 
cially when away firom home. A trifle would sometimes set 
him off thinking, until he tormented himself with a hundred 
morbid fancies. So, when the aflemoon service was over, hi*, 
mounted '^ Bocket," and was at Okenham in a matter of four 
hours. 

Hastening upstairs before the gentlemen had left the dining- 
room, Nugent directed his steps towards Gertrude*s boud/nr, 
hoping by chance to find her there. He stopped, however, at 
the door, for he heard merry voices inside. 

" So, this is your celebrated boudoir, is it, Mrs. Nugent?** 
exclaimed Miss Eliot Prichard. " What a delightful place for 
a flirtation I But 1 wish it was on the ground floor. I - 
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such a lazy girl " (she was fortj-two last birthday) '^ that I 
dou't like climbing stairs.^' 

"You seem fond of nonconformist literature, my dear," 
languidly observed Mrs. Le Clerc, pointing to sundry Low 
Church sermons on the top bookshelf. 

'^ And who^s that hideous creature squinting at a goose-quill 
pen?" exclaimed Jessie, pointing to the portrait of Sarah 
Matilda. 

" A very pretty room," remarked Lady Maud, sinking into 
an easy-chair ; " a very pretty room. Nugent has done his 
best, poor fellow ! He meant to be kind. They sha'n^t find 
fault, shall they, Gertrude, darling ?" 

Meantime Miss Eliot Frichard made a dash at the piano, 
and commenced playing a waltz. 

Gertrude exclaimed, " My dear, it is Sunday !" 

" Oh dear — I forgot ! Well, then, here goes for a mass I " 
And she dashed into Mozart. 

" What spirits she has I" observed Mrs. Le Clerc, passing 
her vinaigrette once or twice under her nose. 

Nugent listened no longer, but passed into his dressing- 
room. Here, seizing a scrap of note-paper, he wrote a few 
lines to Gertrude, and, ringing his bell, gave the note to Lucy 
to take it to her mistress. 

Lucy hastened into the drawing-room, where all the com- 
pany were sipping coffee preliminary to their drive home. 

" Uncommon pretty girl ! " remarked Mr. Edgar Clair to 
Sir Eliot. " But how deadly pale ! " 

" Pale ? Just look, at Mrs. Nugent. She's pale, if you 
like \ And what are they all whispering about ? Come, I 
shaU be off. There seems a bit of a storm' brewing. Go and 
get the horses put to ; there's a good fellow." 

Lord Swampshire was advancing to Mrs. Nugent to ex- 
press a hope that they were right in surmising that Nugent 
had returned, when Lucy' forestalled him by presenting the 
note to her. She read it, changed colour, and Bung it into 
her mother's lap. 

It was as follows :— 

" Dear Gertrude, — I am come home tired, and do not feel 
up to company. In fact, I am not well. Make my excuse, 
and pray explain to me to-morrow morning what all this 
means. — ^Affectionately yours, " O. N." 

For, thought Nugent, I am just now excited, and it will be 
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best for me to sleep over the matter before discussing it. I 
cannot trust myself at this moment, and may say something 
I shall afterwards regret 

Lady Maud whispered to Gertrude— 

" Lay all the blame on me, dearest. It will soon blow over. 
Don't look so dreadfully wild. Occupy yourself in getting 
those people away. I will help you." 

Thus saying, Lady Maud glided into the group collected in 
the middle of the room, and, by anxiety about her own car- 
riage, accelerated the preparations for departure. 

" Nugent," she said to two or three — " Nugent has come 
home quite knocked up. Head aches terribly. Very sorry, 
but obliged to go bed. Jessie, dear, ring the bell ; be sure 
they understand about the carriage. It is getting quite dark, 
and we have no lamps." 

As soon as all except Lady Maud and Jessie were gone, 
Gertrude hastily approached her mother, and said — 

"I shall now go and explain everything. I am not sur- 
prised he is vexed. Good-night, dear mother." 

Lady Maud laid her soft hand on Gertrude's wrist. 

" Love, don't be foolish I Let him sleep over it. To-night 
he is tired and angry. Let him sleep it off." Gertrude hesi- 
tated. 

** A few words only jvould suffice, dear mamma — a very 
few words. Had not I better go at once, and set all straight ? " 

" Send your maid, dear, with a nice little tray of sandwiches 
and hot negus, and your kind love. Don't rush into any dis- 
cussions to-night. Sufficient for the day ^you know the 

rest." 

Gertrude yielded, but reluctantly. Instinct told her to go 
to him at all hazards. Her mother's reasoning restrained her. 
Which was in th^ right? The reader must judge. One 
thing Gertrude noticed as she went upstairs, vexed and anxious, 
namely, that the tray of sandwiches and tlie hot negus stood 
imtasted on the slab outside Nugent's door. He had said he 
wanted nothing, and begged not to be disturbed, as he was 
going directly to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
nxjgent's ebvenge. 

NnOEKT rose the next morning soon after daybreak, and, 
summoning Edward, rode with him to two or three outlying 
portions of his farm. Soon the early mist began to clear, 
creeping up the hill-sides like wreaths of heavy smoke ; whilst 
the sun, emerging from the gray bank of clouds that inter- 
cepted its light and heat, rose higher and higher in the 
heavens, and shed a broad flood of lustre over the valley, 
bringing out the lights and shadows of llie thick woods which 
skirted the base of the hills, and turning the dusky rivxdet 
that wound down their southern slope into a band of silver 
light. Then Nugent turned his horse's head, not towards 
home, but towards Lovelies rectory, and at the same time 
uttered almost the first words he had spoken to Edward that 
day,— 

" Edward, you may go home. Let Mrs. NUgent know that 
I intend to breakfast at the rectory, but shall be home by 
eleven o'clock." 

Edward paused a moment, and then said as if with an 
effort, — 

" I hope I did not do wrong in writing to you?" 

" Well, Edward," answered NugAt, after a moment's em- 
barrassment, ** your intentions were good, and I thank you." 
. So saying, he took the lad's hand and pressqd it affection- 
ately. Edward looked at Nugent with a brightening counte- 
nance, shook his pony's reins, and cantered off towards home. 
These two managed to communicate their ideas one to another 
with very few words. For hours they would ride, walk, or 
stand watching the men at work, and scarce say a word all 
the time. Nugent, having flung his horse's bridle over the 
wicket gate-post, walked up the gravel walk leading to the 
rectory. As he approached the door, a strong smell of burn- 
ing arrested his attention. It seemed to come £:om the back 
of the house, and he therefore stepped quietly round to see if 
anything was amiss. As soon as he turned the comer, a mys- 
terious spectacle presented itself. In the centre of a small 
terrace-walk at the back of the rectory, was a large heap, 
apparently of books and papers, in full blaze ; whilst Lovell, 
in his gray loose overcoat, stood beside it, armed with a long- 
handled garden rake, with which every now and then he 
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•ed up the bonfire, until the smoke and flames 
to retreat a few paces for his own security. 
^-Lovelll" exclaimed Nugent, "what*s on foot 

now? 

Lovell Tfastily flung down the rake, and, advancing to 
Nugent with a countenance expressive of the deepest agita- 
tion, exclaimed — 

" Haven't you heard ? Smithers is gone I " 

" Gone I where ? " asked Nugent. 

" Oh, to Eome, to be sure ! Went last week. It's a sad 
thing !" ' 

" What !" exclaimed Nugent, himself getting rather excited. 
" Do you mean he has joined the Church of Rome ? " 

" It's too true — too true 1 I have it imder his own hand 
and seal. Smithers is gone !" 

"Where will it end?" asked Nugent, gloomily, as if 
addressing himself. 

" See here !" said Lovell, recovering almost of a sudden his 
natural tone of voice, " It's really rather cool of him. Here 
have we, for three years, been constantly meeting, and dis- 
cussing the controverted points of doctrine between our 
Church and the Church of Rome; he always maintaining 
that we were all right, and that the Church of England was 
a true branch of the church catholic, whilst Romanists were 
nothing but dissenters in this country. When all of a sudden 
he writes to me, and takes quite a high tone ; warns me 
seriously of my unhappy vacillation of mind ; urges me no 
longer to halt between two opinions ; intimates broadly that I 
am privately and at heart an abandoned infidel, with a few 
redeeming amiabilities of disposition ; and counsels me, in a 
condescending sort of way, to throw myself into );he arms of 
iny true spiritual mother, the Church of Rome ! And then, 
to add insult to injury, he winds up with a quotation fi:om one 
of the fathers, which he always used to hold was not genuine 1 
It is really rather too bad I " 

And Lovell made a rush at the bonfire, and once more set 
it off crackling in a ruddy blaze. 
" Well, but what are you burning ?" 
" Why, to tell the truth," rejoined Lovell, again returning 
jfrom the bonfire, — " I am burning a lot of semi-Romanist 
books and periodicals I had by me. Lives of the Saints, 
translations of Romish devotional booke^ an adaptation of 
the Litany of the Blessed Virgin for the use of meit\h 
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the English coihmimion, and a lot of other things which I 
want to put out of my way at once and for ever." 

*' Right I " commented Nugent — " perfectly right ! " 

" Mind, I don't say," continued Lovell, " that other men 
might not have these things by them, and read some of then: 
with advantage. It is possible. But I am going to take 
Smithers' advice in one respect. I am not going to halt be- 
tween two opinions. And so I have done with these half-and- 
half productions. I find, if I follow the road Smithers and 
his set were taking me, it must logically end in Rome. There 
is no help for it. Now, there are some things in the Church 
of Rome which I heartily abominate, and therefore I prefer 
staying where I am." 

Nugent pressed his hand, and said — 

" I wish you would run your eye over the WTiispers of the 
ZodiaCf Dr. Going's last. I think it would be a comfort." 

" I don't know that," added Lovell. " Though my 
Romanism be exploded, I am unlikely, for all that, to collapse 
into a puritan. But allow me to ask, Nugent, what gives me 
the pleasure of your company so early? " 

" Why, first of all, I am come to ask for a breakfast; and 
then, secondly, I want to have a talk with you." 

" Come along, then ! Breakfast is just ready." And they 
entered the house arm in arm. 

The conversation at breakfast chiefly turned upon Smithers' 
defection, and the likelihood of others following his example. 
At last, Nugent rather abruptly exclaimed — 

" In the course of a few weeks, Lovell, I am going to Lon- 
don. Can I do anything for you there ? " 

" Well, my dear fellow, I will let you know in good time ; 
but a few weeks is rather a long notice. What stay do you 
make ? " 

" That depends. But it is not merely a day or two's visit. 
I purpose taking a house for two or three months, and am not 
sure whether we shall return here afterwards. Possibly we 
shall settle elsewhere for a year or two.'* 

Lovell seemed surprised. 

" What, leave the neighbourhood for good ? Give up your 
house ? your farm ? How shall we get on without you V " 

" I trust we shall come back eventually. There are rea- 
sons for our leaving which I cannot well explain. I trust, 
with the blessing of heaven, we may return here after a 
while. But go we must." 
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Nugent spoke with some slight agitation of manner, bat bis 
mind was plainly made up. Iiovell knew his reserved dispo- 
sition, and the scrupulous care with which he avoided divulg- 
ing, without express authority, any matters in which the 
interests of others were involved. Nor was Lovell a man to 
attempt to worm out the secrets of a friend. But he had not 
for nearly two years associated with the Nugents as a friend 
and as the clergyman of their parish, without forming some 
notion of the state of things at the Manor-house Farm. He 
was perfectly aware that the Nugents were not as happy 
as they ought to be. He reflected for a moment, and pre- 
sently replied — 

'^ I have no doubt that yon have good reasons for taking 
this step. I think very often a change of the kind must be 
very salutary for mind and body. It is true, Mrs. Nugent 
will be ^rther off from her mother." 

" So much the better!" interposed Nugent, with a degree 
of outspoken energy not very usual in him. 

Lovell could not help smiling, but went on. 

** To teU the honest truth, Nugent, I am much of your 
mind. Not that I wish to run down Lady Maud behind her 
back." 

"Always up to some mischief or other!" ejaculated 
Nugent. 

" She means well ,^ I do believe," interposed Lovell. 

" But her motives are low and worldly," persisted Nugent. 

" Kind-hearted in the main," persisted the other. 

" A Jesuit, Lovell — a Jesuit ! An unmitigated Jesuit ! " 
And Nugent, in his excitement, took two or three turns up 
and down the room. Then sat down abruptly, looking very 
much ashamed of himself. Lovell with a smile went on — 

" She has grave faults, no doubt. And the marvel to me 
is, how her three daughters, brought up as they were under 
her influence, should be the dear good girls they are; though 
I ought to ask pardon for speaking in so familiar a strain. 
The old father is a simple-minded, honest sort of man, and 
they have had a well-principled governess. I attribute much 
to that." 

Nugent, now once more grave and composed, and desirous 
of showing that he was so, observed, as he sedately drank off 
the remainder of his coffee — 

" You're a good fellow, Lovell, for you have a kind word 
for everybody I " 

T 2 
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" I was going to add, when you interrupted me just now, 
that, apart from Lady Maud's personal character and peculi- 
arities, I don't think it any advantage for married daughters 
to be settled near their parents. As a general rule, husband 
and wife are more likely to get on better — to settle down and 
understand each other's characters — when left entirely tc 
themselves, than when pitied, and advised, and affectionately 
pestered, by sympathizing friends and relatives. If they dis- 
agree, let them fight it out in private. Tis the best chance 
of concord, after all !" 

Nugent said nothing, but Lovell noticed a glow of approval 
on his countenance. 

" A new scene," continued Lovell, " will be a pleasant 
change for Mrs. Nugent. She has rarely left this neighbour- 
hood." 

" What I wished to say to you," Nugent now began, " re- 
lated to Edward. I am a little puzzled what to do with him. 
I don't want to take him* with me." 

** Will he stay behind ? " asked Lovell with a smile. 

^^ Not at the Manor House. But I was going to propose a 
plan." 

" WeU, let us hear it." 

" Will you take charge of him, and I will pay for his 
board, and as much more as you may think right ? " ^ 
/Lovell pondered for a second or two. 

" I don't mind for a short time — say for • two or three 
months. But not for any indefinite period. I like the lad. 
He is generous, affectionate, and anxious to please. But he 
has a strong will of his own, and a fiery temper when roused. 
The responsibility would be rather serious." 

" Try him for three months. You will do him good, and 
confer a real obligation on me." 

Nugent then took leave, anxious, now that this difiiculty 
was removed out of his path, to lose no time in explaining his 
intentions to Gertrude. Lovell, who had to visit some cot- 
tages belonging to the coast-guard men on the seashore at the 
back of the Manor House, accompanied him on foot part 
of the way, and then turned up a lane leading to the hill. 
Nugent, as the reader will remember, had sent word to Grer- 
trude that he should be home again at eleven o'clock. But 
finding that Colonel Clair, who was to meet him at ten about 
purchasing some Southdowns, had not kept his appointment, 
he went straight home, and found that Gertrude also had 
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gone odl^ leaving word she would be back punctuallj at 
eleven. 

The fact was, that she was in a state of excitement which 
prevented her remaining still, and it was a relief to get into 
the fresh air, and, climbing the hill behind the Manor House, 
have a good long look at the broad sear trembling in the sun- 
shine, and traversed by a white sail or two in the far off dis- 
tance. She was, however, directing her steps homeward about 
the time of Nugent's return, when she was met at the brow of 
the hill hy Lovell. They were always good friends ; but, on 
the present occasion, Lovell noticed that Gertrude's hand lin- 
gered for a moment in his own, whilst tears came into her 
eyes. He felt for her, but only showed his sympathy by 
more gentleness of manner than usual. 

" So you are going to leave us ? " remarked Lovell, in order 
to break the silence. 

Gertrude started, and looked up at him with imdisguised 
amazement. The latter upbraided himself secretly for his 
stupidity. She evidently knew nothing about it. 
' " I heard — I thought — ^Nugent and you were going some- 
where for a change I" continued Lovell, with .«ome confrision. 
Then, in order to change the subject, dashed off into some- 
thing else. 

" You have been so kind to me, Mrs. Nugent, about — 
about your sister — that I think I must venture to tell you 
what occurred Saturday " 

Gertrude was not in the best frame of mind for listening 
to confidences of this kind, but she was good-natured, and 
possessed plenty of that sympathy with people in love, so 
characteristic of young women in general. Moreover, she 
liked Lovell, and knew that Agatha was very much attached 
to him. So she collected her scattered thoughts, and turned 
her tearful eyes towards Lovell with an expression of kindness 
and good-will, saying— 

" Have you really spoken to mamma ? " 

" Why, you see, Mrs. Nugent, I thought it was wrong to 
go on, meeting Agatha, talking with her, and getting more 
desperately attached to her every week, and perhaps — who 
knows ? — making her " 

"What?" 

" Making her — feel a sort of liking for me — I hope 'tis not 
presumptuous to say so I " said Lovell, with a deprecating 
look i^t Gertrude, and 9oloT:ping more and more. 
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** Mr. Lovell, you need not be so humble. I am convinced 
she is attached to you " 

" You don't say so ?" exclaimed LovelJ, his eye kindling 
with delight. " She is the b^at and sweetest creature that 
ever lived ! " 

" True," said Gertrude ; " but please go on with your inter- 
view with mamma — I am longing to hear ! Does she give 
you any hope ? " 

" She gives a little hope. Oh, yes ! She admits that, if 
Agatha should like me after she has been in the world a little, 
she should think it time to discuss the matter with Mr. Usher* 
wood." 

" That's rather vague. But is that all she said ? " 

" She asked me a few questions," replied Lovell, colouring 
again. " She asked me if it was true I had only 800Z. a- 
year. I said it was true, but I had eScpectations. Then she 
said that was an additional reason for waiting; and woimd up 
by exacting a promise I would never have any tete-a-tetes with 
Miss Usherwood, or in any way attempt to win her affections; 
and there the matter rests." 

" Well, I will be your friend, dear Mr. Lovell, You may 
rely upon me helping you all in my power." 

" Forgive me," said Lovell, with some hesitation — " I should 
be sorry to seem ungrateful. But my conscience would not 
be at peace if I thought there was anything — I hardly 
know how to express myself — anything like management or 
scheming to frustrate Lady Maud's wishes." 

" Nothing shall be done but in self-defence, Mr. Lovell. 
Make your mind easy. Dear mamma and I quite understand 
each other, and if I mistake not there will be little need of 
scheming. What we want is merely fair-play. Trust to me, 
and all will be well. And now I must bid you good-bye, for 
I hear the church clock striking the half-hour, and I am 
wanted at home." 

So soon as she had parted from Lovell, and saw the slated 
roof of the Manor House gleaming through the thick foliage 
of the elms which separated it from the farm-buildings behind, 
her spirits again sank, and her heart fluttered. What should 
she say to Nugent ? How explain the contretemps of the day 
before, in a way least likfly to lower her in his opinion, and 
at the same time best calcinated to satisfy, or at least appease, 
him? 

She entered the house through the sash-window in tb« 
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drawing-room, and, taking off her garden bat, went hastily 
to Nugent's library, knocked at the door in compliance with 
the invariable rule of the household before entering the room, 
and waited for him to speak. No sound, however, was 
heard, and Gertrude accordingly gently opened the door to 
make sure. 

Through the sombre light of the old-fashioned apartment 
she saw Nugent sitting in his arm-chair asleep. ' He had had 
but little rest the night before. Hour after hour had he laid 
awake on the sofa-bed he sometimes occupied in his dressing- 
room, endeavouring to devise some plan by which he might 
render his home more peaceful and Gertrude more happy. 
The course he had decided upon was not unattended with 
trial. It was a great wrench to give up the avocations which 
had become by degrees a pleasure as well as a duty, and gave 
a purpose and object to his daily life. It was no slight trial 
to enter upon scenes and occupations foreign to his disposi- 
tion. But it seemed that circumstances irresistibly impelled 
him to take this course; and this being so, he had good hope 
that all would be well with him. Moreover, nothing could be 
a more bitter affliction than the sense of growing alienation 
between himself and Gertrude, and the shipwreck of his 
domestic happiness. Any trouble would be less difficult to 
endure than this. So, having once settled in his own mind 
that he was acting for the best, Nugent felt comparatively 
reconciled to the prospect awaiting him, and wearied out by 
harassing thoughts and by a sleepless night, had no sooner 
thrown himself into his arm-chair than he dropped off in a 
quiet slumber. 

Now Gertrude, when her eyes fell upon his face pale with 
past watching, but now peaceful in repose, felt a tender feel- 
ing of regret steal over her heart, and with a woman's instinct 
hastened across the room to fling her arms round his neck, 
and, awaking him with a kiss, ask pardon for all she had done 
contrary to his wishes. But at the very moment when, with 
eyes full of love and pity, and her sweet face beaming with 
affection, she was stretching out her arms towards him, and 
had nearly reached the chair where he was reclining — at that 
very moment she heard from one comer of the dusky library 
a voice exclaim in a low but emphatic whisper — 
" Hush — he's asleep. You'll wake him ! '* / 

Gertrude started as if from the thrill of an electric shock, 
and glancing round the room saw Edward Harrill bending 
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forwards from his chair in a corner of the room, his black 
eyes watching .Gertrude with the vigilance of a North Ame- 
rican Indian, and his brows knit as if expressive of angry 
admonition. 

Now it must be confessed that this little interruption would 
have been by no means agreeable at any other time, or under 
any other circumstances. It is rather aggravating when you 
intend to be unusually tender and affectionate to the husband 
or wife of your bosom, to detect suddenly the presence of a 
third party carefully gazing at the scene. Much more was it 
annoying to Gertrude at the present moment, especially when 
it is remembered that the caution uttered by Edward partook 
of tJie character of a reproach, and seemed to place her in a 
position of inferiority to him. We fear, then, we must admit 
that her beautiful face turned crimson with indignation. Fire 
flashed and scintillated from those deep blue eyes capable of 
expressing such thrilling sentiment, and so ardent a devotion; 
that exquisitely chiseled upper lip quivered with emotion; 
those delicate nostrils dilated with passion; that sofl little 
white hand was clenched with almost warlike intentions. A 
painful spectacle you will say. Yet we rather suspect ladies 
who have any feelings at all — and we do not pretend to assert 
that all are so provided — ^would have given way under the 
circumstances to a J&t of indignation as intense as that we are 
endeavouring to portray. 

In a voice intended for a whisper, but which vibrated 
through the room with the distinctness of one of the late 
Mr. Kean*8 happiest efforts at stage articulation, Gertrude 
exclaimed — 

" Leave the room this instant, sir I" 

Now, if this had been addressed to him by a man, under 
the influence of a similar whirlwind of passion, we suspect 
Mr. Edward Harrill would have then and there flatly declined 
in no very complimentary language to stir a foot. But a 
woman, and such a woman as Gertrude, was a totally diflerent 
matter. Awed by her manner, he rose from his seat with the 
docility of a school-boy who has a particular objection to be 
flogged, and made for the door as fast as possible, feeling more 
in a regular fright than he had ever done in his life. 

But at the same instant that Gertrude's quivering whisper 
smote Edward into a state of unwonted humility, it roused 
Nugent out of his sleep with the shock of an earthquake. 
The roar of a salvo of artillery could scarcely have given him 
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such a violent jerk, as those half-dozen penetrating^ p^isBionate 
words, hissed through the rosy lips of his beautiful young wife. 

" What — what — what is the matter ? " exclaimed Nugent 
wildly. Gertrude, we need scarcely say, burst into tears. It 
is in woman, nature^s safeguard against the internal com- 
bustion of passion. 

^' That horrid, disagreeable, wicked boy ! " she at length 
sobbed. " I should like to wring his neck ! *' 

" My love! " exclaimed Nugent, " what has he done ? " 

'' I would have wrung it if I had not been afraid of waking 
you," — ^another sob — " the artful wretch ! " And she stamped 
as if she almost believed Edward's face was placed conveni- 
ently under her foot. 

Nugent was rather shocked. 

^^ This violent passion, my dear Grertrude, is wrong. If 
Edward has behaved ill, he shall answer for it. But there is 
no need to give way to such bitter animosity. Ck>nsider, we 
all of us now and then need forbearance at each other^s 
hands." 

Gertrude only answered by sobs. Nugent continued— 

*' What if I had &llen into such a fiiry yesterday when I 
came home, and found my quiet home polluted by indeceni 
revelry ?" 

" I was going to explain," now hurriedly interrupted Ger- 
trude, with an occasional sob ; *^ I was going to tell you how 
it all came about. I was very sorry. The people changed all 
their plans, and it was arranged to have a cold dinner after 
service instead of a cold limcheon before, and then Lord 
Swampshire came Mrith his French valet and quantities of 
game, and I didn't know what to do, and I was very, very 
sorry!" 

'^ What if I had gone into such a fury as you did just 
now ? " continued Nugent, gravely keeping to the point. 

' " I should have liked it much better," passionately rejoined 
Gertrude, " than youVe going to bed, and sulking all night 1 '* 

It would come out, but she was almost frightened at her 
boldness, and hastily tried to sofben the words by a smile ; 
but, finding it made her hysterical, was obliged once more to 
take refuge in tears. Nugent was rather hurt. He thought 
of the long weary hours of sleepless anxiety which he had 
passed, and was silent. 

" I was just coming to tell you how sorry I was," Gertrude 
continued, wiping away her tears, " and to ask you to forgive 
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me, when .that horrid boy told me to take care not to wake 
you. Was it not impertinent ? As if I did not know what 
was best for you ! " 

And slie gently took his hand. 

" Well," rejoined Nugent, without withdrawing his hand, 
" say no more about it. The boy, probably, meant no harm. 
But, no matter ; he will not be with us many more days." 

Gertrude felt a transient sting of remorse, when she under-* 
stood he was going. 

" I don't want him to go. It was so stupid of him ! That's 
what 1 blame him for. Don't you think, dear, that stupid 
people vex us more than wicked people ?" • 

" It ought not to be the case, Gertrude." 

" Oh ! I think wicked people are often so very agreeable I " 

Nugent looked shocked, and reverted -to the subject of 
Edward. 

" He leaves us very shortly." 

" But why ? I don't care about him. So you do not get 
to like him better than you do me, which seems, I must say, 
highly probable." 

" Nonsense, my dear Gertrude — nonsense I The fact is, a 
little change will be good for us. I think of removing to 
London for two or three months, and from thence going to 
some other part of the country for a year or two. Shall you 
like it, dear?" 

Somehow or other Nugent did not enjoy the instantaneous 
alacrity with which she replied, clapping her hands with joy — 
" How delightful ! How kind of you to think of it ! How 
very delightful ! " 

Yet he felt it was foolish, and repressed his feelings man- 
fully. Then, taking her arm, proposed having a turn on the 
lawn, to talk over their plans quietly.' 

In a few days the Manor House Farm was simply turned 
upside down. Such a packing, and locking up, and taking 
of inventories, and giving away of old things, and burn- 
ing of papers, and opening and shutting drawers and boxes, 
and slamming of doors, and taking down of curtains, and 
pulling up of carpets I Visitors dropping in to take leave, 
and politely find out why " those Nugents " were going from 
home. Friends in the agricultural line, clad in leather gaiters, 
stumping in and out of Nugent's library. Poor people besieg- 
ing the back-door to glean a few last favours, or more dis- 
interestedly to catch a farewell glimpse of the squire and his 
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lady. As for Mrs. Finchley, she had never quite got over the 
Sunday dinner-party, and this new element of disorder and 
disruption of old associations was too much for her. She 
quite broke down, and by advice of Mr. Grierson, the surgeon, 
was removed to a neighbouring cottage where she was wfeU 
taken care of, and did nothing all that day but sit in an arm- 
chair before the kitchen fire, bent up in a ball, rocking to and 
fro with a portentously ugly cap on her head,^croning old 
nursery songs in a very quavering voice scarcely audible a 
few yards off — songs which she had sung to Nugent when he 
was a little urchin perched on her knee in the housekeeper's 
room. 

All preparations come to an end some time or other, and so 
it was in ^his instance. Gertrude was casting a last look 
round her boudoir to see whether everything was locked up 
that ought to locked up, and all fit arrangements made' pre- 
paratory to a long absence, when she heard a tap at the door, 
followed by the entrance of Lucy, who was carrying a parcel 
wrapped in a newspaper. 

" Well, Lucy, don't tire yourself You look paler than 
ever. But what have you in your hand?" 

" It is a parcel, ma'am, which I have been keeping for my 
poor brother : he asked me to take care of it for him," rejoined 
Lucy with tears in her eyes. " I came to ask, ma'am, if you 
have room for it somewhere, for I'm airaid of losing it in 
strange places — and I do hope to hear irom him soon, and 
then he might ask for it." 

" Very well, Lucy, by all means. Take it upstairs, and 
put it in my box. It will be as safe there as anywhere." 

Lucy thanked her, and was retiring when Gertrude called 
out— 

" And, by-the-by, Lucy, as you are going upstairs, just 
take this marble tazza with you. It ought to be locked up 
somewhere." 

" Certainly, ma'am ! You needn't trouble yourself to open 
the door. It's very light, and I have one hand quite free." 

So saying, away tripped Lucy, carrying the tazza with the 
paper parcel upon it. 

Now, it BO chanced that, just as Lucy reached the top of 
the stairs, the stair-carpet, from which the rods had been 
moved preparatory to its being folded up in the absence of 
the family, gave way under her light footstep, and for one 
moment she was in danger of falling. Her chief thought, 
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afler saving herself, was to save the tazza from being broken. 
But, on recovering her balance, the parcel slipped off the 
tazza, and fell over the banisters down into the hall below. 
'^ It's all right," she said; '^ I will just put the tazza safe in 
Mrs. Nugent*s room, and then run down and fetch the parcel." 
So she ran across the passage, put the tazza in Gertrude^ room, 
and then hastened down-stairs for the parcel. 

" Not very honourable, Mr. Edward, looking into parcels 
that don't belong to you 1 " exclaimed Lucy with some anger, 
as she saw Edward turning over the leaves of a richly bound 
volume with a good deal of excitement. 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Lucy — ^I do indeed ! But the 
parcel burst open in filing, and the book took my fancy, and 
the beads too. What are Qiey for ? Are they Ikfrs. Nugent's? 
Do you know, Miss Lucy, I had such an odd sensation when 
I first saw them 1" 

" I dare say you had. Conscience pricked you for touch- 
ing what didn't belong to you." 

"What a pretty coat-of-arms 1 " continued Edward, still 
keeping hold of the book. " And the motto, ' Dare and Do.' 
I like that. It's manly I" 

" Come; I am in a hurry, Mr. Edward, and can't stop. 
It*s to go into Mrs. Nugent's box, and the man's waiting to 
cord it. So, if you please make haste." 

She seized the book and the beads, wrapped the paper round 
them, and, tjring up the parcel with a piece of twine, ran with 
it upstairs. 

Edward looked aher her with eta expression of deep per- 
plexity on his countenance. 

*' I must have dreamed it!" he added at last, and then 
went moodily out into the farm-yard to watch the steam- 
engine perform its daily task of thrashing, winnowing, turnip- 
crushing, chopping hay, and bruising oats. 

Nugent and Lovell happened to pass through the stack- 
yard, and saw Edward seated on a heap of straw gazing fixedly 
at the throbbing engine unwearily pursuing its task, and send- 
ing out occasional puffs of smoke that floated away over the 
tops of the tallest elms. 

" How quietly Edward todk the intelligence of our going 
away and leaving him with you ! He hardly moved a muscle 
of his face when I told him. Only said he supposed, * "What 
must be, must be.' " 

" He scarce realizes it yet," said Lovell. ^ 
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" Do you think that's it ?" asked Nugent. 

" Well, I hope it is. Otherwise I should put another inter- 
pretation upon his seeming indifference," 

"What's that?" 

" Simply, that he has not the smallest intention of remain- 
ing with me," answered Lovell. 

** Why, where could he go ? " asked Nugent. 

" Where ? Why, off in pursuit of Oliver Nugent, to be 
sure ! " rejoined the other with a smile. / 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

NEWS PROM MAY -FAIR. 



The departure of the Nugents for London was rather a severe 
shock to Mr. Usherwood. He had never entirely recovered 
from the effects of his sudden illness at the time of the railway 
^ riots, and was the les9 able to bear up against unexpected 
trials and disappointments. 

Fondly attached to Gertrude, his eldest daughter, who 
fully reciprocated his affection, Mr. Usherwood was wretched 
at the announcement of her intended change of residence. 
In fact, so excited did he become, that Nugent, with the 
best intentions, let the old man understand, in a vague sort 
of way, that their removal from the Manor Farm had some- 
thing to do with domestic misunderstandings. Nugent spoke 
with much affection of Gertrude, and expressed himself 
with his accustomed moderation. But his father-in-law was 
in a morbidly excited state, and immediately jumped to the 
Conclusion that Gertrude's peace and happiness were for ever 
ruined. So he took to brooding over the matter more than 
was good for him — at least, so Lady Maud and all the doctors 
said. His distress on this one point gave a tinge to all his 
thoughts. 

The enjoyment of the good things of this life was greatly 
impaired by bodily indisposition, and he began also to suspect 
that comfort of this material kind was a very hollow affair, 
and only a temporary distraction of mind from matters of 
infinitely greater importance. 

Thus it came about that Mr. , Usherwood felt like a ship 
cast adrift from her moorings. The world and himself seemed 
to be parting one from the other. He was dejected, irritable, 
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feeble. One custom, however, he had adopted, which some 
people might have thought a good augury. He had taken to 
read his Bible, and that very assiduously. No one heard him 
make any remark on the subject of religion ; but daily, for an 
hour or two at a time, did he sit in his library with an 
immense family Bible open before him fuU of explanatory 
notes, which he appeared to study with the anxiety of a man 
whose heart was in his work, 

A few weeks, then, after the Nugents had left Okenham, 
Mr. Usherwood was in the library, poring over the family 
Bible aforesaid. He was busy with some particular passage 
and did not hear the door open, nor was he conscious of any 
one^s presence until there glided between him and the page of 
scripture before him, the broadsheet of the Times newspaper. 
The old man started, and looking up beheld the comely face 
of Lady Maud, smiling at him with an expression of playful 
remonstrance. 

" My love," she said, " you will really injure your eyes 
over that venerable volume. Do shut it up ibr the present, 
draw your chair nearer to the fire, and read the second leader 
in to-day's Times, It will amuse you really." 

" Maud," rejoined the other, " I am worn out with tbe 
Times, I have read it all my life, and I don't know what 
good it has done me.'' 

" But it is so very clever, that second leading article 1" 

" What a dismal thing a newspaper is 1" the old man pro- 
ceeded. " What a record of crime ! Look at that murder in 
the north. Look at the bank swindle. Look at the police 
reports. Why, a newspaper is nothing but a Newgate calendar. 
Take it away, Maud, dear — take it away 1 " And he thrust 
the newspaper from him, and began turning over the leaves of 
his Bible. 

Lady Maud was not, however, to be baffled. Stooping 
down to kiss his now careworn forehead, she said in a cheeifoi 
voice — 

" Ah 1 I have something in my pocket which you will, I 
think, be inclined to notice more graciously. A nice Iodj 
letter from our darling in town !" 

"What, from Gertrude?" asked her husband, with some- 
thing like animation. " Let me have a look at it." He took 
the letter, and, disposing himself comforbibly in his armchair' 
commenced reading it, whilst Lady Maud, retiring to the sofa? 
devoted herself to the perusal of the Times* 



1 
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After some preliminary gentences, the letter went on as 
follows : — 

" My brain is in a whirl with all these- gaieties, but I sup- 
pose I shall get used to them by degrees. And yet I hardly 
wish it ; for I am ashamed to say that with me novelty is the 
very essence of enjoyment. Sir Reginald scolds me for this 
sometimes, and says the secret of real happiness is, to find 
pleasure in things old and familiar, in fact, what the world 
calls stale. But Sir Reginald is really too philosophical for 
me. The concert at Hampstead Abbey was delicious ! Only 
fancy an ancient — no, not exactly ancient — but old-fashioned, 
picturesque mansion, with larch .and pinasters all round it, 
though so close to London : Arched doorways, mullioned 
windows, ceilings of darved oak, or at all events stained red 
deal, antique staircase, bought a great bargain in War- 
dour Street last summer ; suits of armour in polished steel, 
standing upright like the ghost in Hamlet in unexpected 
comers and odd passages ; curious old swords and primitive 
pistols, and antediluvian muskets hanging against the wall — 
but these were hired from Nathan's for the occasion; fine 
suite of rooms hung with really good pictures by the best 
English landscape painters, interspersed with torn, venerable- 
looking banners, to give the rooms an air of antiquity. Fancy 
all this, and then outside, myriads upon myriads of coloured 
lamps, hung in festoons from tree to tree 1 Inside, all was a 
blaze of light I Six footmen with powdered heads, bowing in 
the entrance-hall in so aristocratic a manner, that I really 
thought at first it was a masquerade, and the footmen were 
gentlemen in disguise I The Duchess of Freemantle, Lady 
Sparrowgrass, the Honourable Mrs. Plumelet, and no end of 
great people were sweeping through the ante-room, as Miss 
Hawkshaw, the Misses Fazackerley, and myself, with- Mr. Fa- . 
zackerley and Sir Reginald reached the top of the stairs. 

" Lady Blanche Motcombe, our hostess, is a sweet, pensive- 
looking lady — a widow, and much admired. She wore a 
Bilver-grey moire antique, with black lace trimmings and ruby 
velvet head-dress, and looked very sweet. I wore my pale 
rose silk, which you may remember of old ; but Lucy and I 
-worked hard the day before, and trimmed it with black lace. 
This, and a wreath of pink and white hawthorn, with pearl 
dew-drops, looked uncommonly well, I assure you. 

^' Well, such an awkward thing happened 1 There were a 
good many odd people amongst the guests, and Mr. Fazac- 
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kerley would laugh at them, and make me laugh too. 
Arabella Masham came up, leaning on the ann of a dark 
man with moustaches. Mr. F. exclaimed, * Miss Masham, I 
am rejoiced you are come. Perhaps you can tell us where 
Lady Blanche has found these extraordinary people ? "Pis 
quite a museum of curiosities I ' Miss M., with nervous im- 
petuosity, stopped him, saying, ' Mr. Fazackerley, allow me 
to introduce Colonel Motcombe to you, Lady Blanche's 
brother.' A museum of curiosities ! It was very awkward. 
But Sir Reginald came to our aid. How strange he is ! 
Seemingly so absent and dreamy, yet on occasions so fall of 
energy and presence of mind 1 

" * Curiosities truly !* he observed, carrying on the conver- 
sation with Arabella Masham, and pointing carelessly to an 
Indian cabinet with glass doors, in which thirteen mandarins, 
in rare china, were ranged in a row, each squinting more 
horribly than the other, — * Most extraordinary creatures! 
Trophies, I presume, from the war in China.' Then, in a 
whisper to Fazackerley, meant to be overheard, * where 
Colonel Motcombe distinguished himself so much.' The 
colonel's dark face immediately beamed with smiles, an4 so 
the matter ended. The music began, and we hastened to get 
places. Then followed ice, negus, and codec. And after that 
three hours' incessant dancing. But do not be frightened, 
dearest mamma, I only danced three waltzes, in accordance 
with a solemn compact with Oliver, who lets me do what I 
like, provided I keep to his conditions. It is very kind of 
him, and Sir Reginald, who never dances, says Oliver is quite 
right to put a little restraint upon me. So, part of the evening 
I have to sit down. But Sir Reginald, or somebody or other, 
is sure to come and talk to me, and it is not at all dull. Now, 
dear mamma, do not think I am trying to forward your views 
about Agatha, for you know I am all on Lovell's side. Ask 
me anything else, and I will try to do it. But I cannot bear 
to see poor Lovell supplanted by Sir Reginald — I cannot, 
indeed!" 

Up to this point Mr. Usherwood had read with apparent 
pleasure, although now and then an expression of anxiety 
crossed his face. But at this point he placed the letter on the 
table with a trembling hand, and with his ancient deferential 
awe of Lady Maud, exclaimed — 

" Now, my darling — now, my dear Maud ; now, don't let 
us have anything of this kind of thing— don't now— don't !" 
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Lady Maud's eyes were raised in inquiring wonderment, 
" What could Mr. Usherwood mean?'* 

" Now, Maud dear, you know what I mean. You know 
very well ! What's this about Lovell and Agatha ? What's 
this, I say ? What's this about * forwarding views,' with re- 
ference to Agatha and Sir Eeginald ? Have we not had 
warning enough ? Now, dear Maud, to oblige me, I beg you 
will drop it at once. If the two love each other, well and 
good ; but don't let us plot, and plan, and scheme about it. 
I must insist — that is to say, dear Maud, oblige me by drop- 
ping it." 

Lady Maud was rather taken aback. " How indiscreet of 
me to let him see that part of the letter I But who would 
Have thought he would have made such a fuss over it ?" then 
added aloud, whilst she seated herself in a chair by her hus- 
band — 

" Dear love, you vex yourself about shadows. Nugent and 
Gertrude are really very happy. Look what confidence he 
places in her, and how she enjoys herself 1" 

" I know you are cleverer than I am, Maud, by a great deal. 
But I tell you I don't like it. Look at that letter 1 She 
scarcely alludes to her husband. It is all Sir Reginald. Sir 
Eeginadd did this ; Sir Reginald said that. I don't like it, 
Maud — I don't, indeed I " 

And the old man leant back in his chaii^, and hid his £ice in 
his hands. 

" My love, you are tired this morning. Here, it is time for 
your strengthening mixture ; " and her ladyship hastened to a 
side-table, and, pouring out some concoction prescribed by 
Mr. Grierson, half stimulant, half sedative, presented it to 
her husband, who drank it off with a kind of childlike sub- 
mission. 

"Now, dear, you had better have your afternoon nap," 
added Lady Maud, whilst she arranged the pillows for him on 
the sofa. 

Mr. Usherwood immediately extricated himself from his 
arm-chair, and betook himself to the sofa. But, as he lay 
down, he put his hand on Lady Maud's wrist, and said, with 
some approach to energy — 

" Maud, I must see Lovell. I want to talk to him about 
Agatha." 

" Consider, my dear — consider P He has never opened his 
lips to her on the subject. He has only casually intimated 

u 
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the matter to me, and on my gently pointing out that he was 
not precisely an eligible parti, he shrank into himself, and 
promised not to renew the subject for a twelvemonth." 

" I like him the better for it. After all, he has a com- 
fortable income, and is a member of a respectable profession 
— a minister of the Established Church." ' 

Lady Maud's blue eyes lit up, and her cheek was suf- 
fused with an evanescent crimson. But her husband, though 
the trembling of his hand upon her wrist showed the agitation 
he experienced, did not give way. 

** Maud, my dear Maud ! " he exclaimed. " Bear with me. 
I have always striven to please you. Let me have my own 
way about Agatha. I don't think I am very long fbr thia 
wqrld — ^perhaps I may not have many more requests to make 
to you " > 

Lady Maud hastily brushed a tear from her long eyelashes, 
and exclaimed — 

" Uush — hush, my dear I You are growing quite morbid. 
You are, indeed 1 Come, lie down, and have your nap. As 
for Lovell, I will send for him at once. You shall say what- 
ever you like to him." 

" Not to-day, my good, kind Maud — ^not to-day I I am a 
little exhausted. But to-morrow I should really like to have 
a talk with him. I will settle nothing. I will only see how 
the land lies." 

The old gentleman lay down, and Lady Maud, after a few 
words of affection, £oated softly out of the room, and hastened 
to her boudoir. Here she instantly seated herself at her 
writing-table, and dashed oft* a few lines to Lovell, asking him 
to visit Mr. Usherwood the next day. The style of the note 
was kind and friendly, but there was an ominous little post- 
script at the bottom to this eftect — 

" You see how great is the confidence I place in your good 
faith and gentlemanly feeling. Some might abuse this con- 
fidence, and take advantage of the opportunity offered them. 
But I know Walter Lovell too well to suppose that he will by 
either look, deed or word deviate from the understanding 
mutually agreed upon a few weeks since. M. U." 

Having despatched this note, she took up a half-finished 
letter to her sister, Mrs. Clair, who was making a tour in 
Scotland ; and wrote as follows : — 

" By the by, my dear, I almost forgot ihe immediate pur- 
pose of my writing to you. I have thought better of your 
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kind invitation to tHe dear girls. The weather is delicious for 
a tour, and I think a few weeks in the Highlands would do 
them both good. So, if you have not repented of your kind 
offer, they shall set off for the north next week — say Tuesday, 
if that day would suit Colonel Clair to escort them." 

This business having been settled, Lady Maud's manner, 
which to an attentive observer might have seemed a little 
perturbed, became as tranquil as usual. She seated herself at 
the piano, and played over the last new opera with muc^ 
spirit. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE REV. WALTER LOVELL. 



What Lovell's feelings were when he received Lady Maud's 
summons, we shall not attempt to describe. But after the 
first throb of pleasure had passed, something like dejection 
and self-distrust stole over his mind. To pay another visit, 
perhaps several visits, to Beaumont House, where he was 
pretty sure to meet one very dear to him, was certainly a 
source of joy. But then he remembered his promise to Lady 
Maud to hold himself aloof from Agatha for at least a twelve- 
month, or if, accidentally meeting her in society, to bear him- 
self towards her as if she were nothing more than an, ordinary 
acquaintance. He remembered all this, and felt that to visit 
regularly at Beaumont House, and yet preserve a cold de- 
meanour towards Agatha, was almost too much for his own 
strength, and scarcely fair to her. So, after the first plea- 
surable thrill, this invitation of Lady Maud became a positive 
source of pain and anxiety. 

On the day following, however, he presented himself at 
Beaumont House. 

It was with a quickened pulse and a kindling eye that 
Lovell, as he approached the mansion, perceived Lady Maud 
and her two daughters standing on the flight of steps leading 
to the front door. To catch even a glimpse of Agatha was 
great happiness ; but Lovell was not a man to swerve fi:om 
his word. The danger, in fact, was lest his sensitive con- 
science should not lead him to the other extreme. To make 
sure of kefeping on the safe side, he greeted Agatha less 
warmly than Lady Maud and Jessie, bowing to her with a 

u 2 
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face as frigid as marble, whilst his heart was beating against 
his ribs like a small sledge-hammer. Now, this was all very 
well from one point of view, but not in another. It was 
rather too mnch of a trial for Agatha. StUl, as Lovell could 
not bring himself to believe that a young lady, so exquisitely 
beautiful as Agatha appeared in his eyes, cherished any 
downright serious attachment to such an inferior creature as 
himself, the mischief could scarcely be helped. It was his 
diffidence and modesty that were at the bol^tom of it. 

Agatha, encountering the stem expression of Lovell's 
coxmtenance, and the cold glance of his eye — ^he, poor feUow, 
desiring all the while nothing better than to be allowed to 
fling himself on his knees in the mud and proclaim his passion 
then and there — Agatha, wounded and vexed at this strange 
sort of greeting afler nearly a month's separation, turned 
hurriedly and passed into the house without uttering another 
word. Jessie lingered b,ehind, gathering flowers. Lady Maud 
languidly pressed Lovell's hand, and professed that she was 
charmed to see him. He must really, she said, look in 
oflener. Once a month at least he ought to give them an 
aflernoon call. If they chanced to be out, he could rest in 
the breakfast-room, and read the newspaper, Lovell did not 
say that, perhaps, had it not been for him, Beaumont House, 
breakfast-room, and all, might have been utterly smashed by 
the Rentworth rioters. But he felt for the moment hurt at 
this nonchalant reception. Her ladyship, however, having 
gently let him down, thought she might now show a little 
more kindness, and, taking his arm, proposed a turn on the 
terrace. 

"I am a little uneasy," said Lady Maud, as they crossed 
the lawn, " about Mr. Usherwood, and feel that something 
ought to be done, and yet I scarcely know what. It is a case 
requiring very delicate treatment." 

" I was concerned to hear that ho was not so well," an- 
swered Lovell. " Perhaps the changeable weather has tried 
him a little." 

" Mr. LoveU, understand me I I do not so much mean his 
bodily health. It is his mind, Mr. Lovell — the mind which 
seems to be unstrung. He is low and dispirited." 

Lovell, not exactly knowing whither this was leading, 
uttered some commonplace about the mind sympathizing with 
the body, and for a few minutes they pursued their way in 
silence. 
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" The fact is," resumed Lady Mtlud, " I think he needs a 
little sensible advice ; and you, Mr. Lovell, not being a mere 
clerg3niian, but knowing something of the world, might, I 
really believe, be of essential service in improving the tone of 
his mind.'* , 

Lovell promised that he would do his best. 

" One tiling is important," Lady Maud continued, speaking 
with emphasis — " very important indeed, and I trust you will 
bear it in mind. He must read his Bible less, and novels and 
light literature more !" 

Lovell almost dropped Lady Maud's arm in his astonishment. 

" He must read his Bible less," she persisted, firmly. " Of 
course, in moderation it is highly proper. A chapter when 
the weather is too bad for going to church, or a few verses 
daily from the Psalms or Gospels — ^that is all very well. There 
are some nice little works published which are very handy for 
serious persons ; such as Daily DewdropSj Crumbs for the 
Fasting, The Christianas Bosom Friend, containing short por- 
tions of Scripture of a consolatory character for every day in 
the year. But Mr. Usherwood will not be content with this. 
He launches forth into the whole Bible, and compares text 
with text, passage with passage, until I am sure his mind 
must be full of nothing else I This is running to extremes, 
and is prejudicial to his spirits. It makes him, Mr. Lovell, 
quite out of sorts." 

" I am afraid I cannot entirely agree with your ladyship on 
this subject," responded Lovell, with hesitation. <* Troubles 
are good for us." 

Lady Maud fixed her penetrating eyes on Lovell in some 
perplexity. 

" If everything went smoothly," he continued, " I fear we 
should grow horribly hard-hearted. No doubt if we don't 
accept our troubles in a right spirit, we are every way 
miserable. But if we take them humbly, and seek for help 
in the right quarter, we cannot fail to reap a blessing from 
them." 

" Right, Mr. Lovell— quite right ! Your sentiments are 
what I should have expected from you. I certainly felt 
something of the kind when my dear husband was taken ill 
so suddenly a few years since." 

"If we are impatient, or seek mere worldly consolation, or 
banisn the remembrance the moment the trial has passed," 
added Lovell, returning the quick glance of his companion. 
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'* then we convert what might have been a blessing into a 
curse." 

Lady Maud sighed. Then, recovering herself, she assumed 
a lighter tone, and exclaimed — 

" My dear Mr. Lovell, I am qtdte of your mind — quite. 
But just now, you see, I want you to disembarrass yourself of 
the priest, and assume the man of the world.'' 

Lovell looked gravu. 

<' Remember what Burke said to a gentleman suffering from 
depression of spirits, who asked his advice — *Live pleasant! * i 
Those were his words. Sir Eliot Prichard quoted the story 
to me the other day," added her ladyship, in an explanatory 
tone — ^^ and this is what I wish Mr. Usherwood to do." 

" Difficult advice to follow when the health is failing, and 
the mind ill at ease !" exclaimed Lovell — " I fear it is but a 
quack medicine I " 

" Then do you really advise his poring over the family 
Bible all the morning ?" 

" I don't say he should do nothing else. He ought to open 
his mind to a clergyman." 

Lady Maud did not appear quite satisfied ; but, not being 
inclined to prolong the discussion, turned towards the. house, 
and said she would let Mr. Usherwood know he had arrived. 

Lovell followed more leisurely. Entering the hall, he 
perceived that Agatha had left her bouquet of flowers on the 
side-table. Taking it up in his hand, Lovell looked at it 
for a few seconds as if tempted to carry it off; but, on con- 
sideration, only selected from it a spray of myrtle which he 
flrst pressed to his lips, and then carefully placed in his pocket- 
book. 

Meanwhile Jessie, who, we are sorry to say, had been 
guilty of the impropriety of watching the whole of LoveJI's 
mysterious proceedings irom the first landing of the staircase, 
darted away in the direction of Agatha's bedroom. She 
found her sister leaning out of the window, pale and tearful. 

" Aggie, dear, don't be imhappy !" she said, affectionately, 
flinging her arms round her. " It's all right. I am sure of it, 
and I will tell you why." 

Leaving these young ladies, we will follow Lovell to the 
library. Here he was closeted with Mr. Usherwood for a 
couple of hours. What passed between them it is not neces- 
sary to divulge, ftirther than to explain that the conversation 
turned chiefly on two subjects, Lovell's attachment to Agatha 
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in the first place, and, in the second, Mr* Usher wood^s mental 
troubles and anxieties. 

It was observable that the old man seemed a good deal 
the better for his talk with Lovell; and, though his health 
remained the same, he became more peaceful and contented. 
Lovell visited him pretty frequently, and with Lady Maud's 
entire approbation. Lovell did not understand this at first, 
but was soon undeceived. For on the third time of calling, 
as he was taking leave, Lady Maud softly pressed his hand, 
and said, in her low musical voice — 

" Thank you, Mr. Lovell, for so well remembering your 
promise. No one could have dreamed by your manner 
towards Agatha that you regarded her as anything more 
than a distant acquaintance ! But it was not fair to subject 
you to so severe an epreave, and I have lost no time in making 
an arrangement which I doubt not will' be a great relief to 
your mind. The girls started for Edinburgh yesterday morn- 
ing. Thank you, Mr. Lovell — thank you, and good-bye I Au 
revoir J " 

We do not know how it was, but, as soon as Lovell had 
fairly parted from her ladyship, his demeanour became most 
extraordinary. Instead of walking at his usual steady pace 
down the park, he strode along as if for a wager ; and, as 
soon as he was clear of the lodge, amused himself by vaulting 
over three gates along the roadside in rapid succession. After 
which he appeared to calm down, and walked homewards in 
a quiet, dejected mood. 

Yet 4f at that moment he could have caught a glimpse of a 
certain letter Mr. Usherwood had written, and sealed up with 
directions on the back that his executors were to read it after 
his decease in the presence of Lady Maud, Lovell would have 
felt his spirits wonderfully revive. But this was not to be ; 
and perhaps, according to his own reasonings with Lady 
Maud, it was for his true interest to endure the trial without 
prospect of relief or comfort. 

Lovell pursued his way homeward ; but at tlie angle of the 
road turning down to the Okenham valley, he was overtaken 
by a coarse-locking man with a blotched red face, wrapped in a 
rough overcoat. He was mounted on a shaggy pony, which 
trotted along the flat road through the marshes with scornful 
alacrity, as if mentally comparing them ^vith the precipitous 
mountains of its native Wales. 

"Your obedient servant, sirl" exclaimed the red-faced 
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man, somewhat obsequiously— >'' If I am not mistaken, Jrout 
name is Lovell?" 

Lovell bowed. 

" The Reverend Walter Lovell, rector of Okenham?" con- 
tinued the man. 

Lovell again bowed. 

" Exactly so ! Then, Mr. Lovell, it's a queer coincidence— 
a very queer coincidence 1 I may say a providential coinci- 
dence ! Why, I am Dr. Crayfoot, of Clawthorp Eetreat, and 
you are the very identical gentleman I want to see ! " 

Lovell did not greet this important intelligence with as 
much enthusiasm as the doctor seemed to expect. 

"You have heard of Dr. Crayfoot, eh, Mr. Lovell?" in- 
quired the doctor, edging his pony nearer, and eyeing Lovell 
with an affectionate leer. 

Lovell bowed for the third time, and this time with con- 
siderable stiffness. He had heard of Dr. Crayfoot, and what 
he had heard was anything but satisfactory. 

" Well, Mr. Lovell,'* proceeded the doctor, " I'll tell you all 
about it out of hand. Sharp's the word with me, Mr. Lovell ! 
Ain't there a wench named Lucy Winthrop in Squire Nugent's 
service, or Farmer Nugent Tve heard some call him ? " 

" Lucy Weston is Mrs. Nugent's lady's-maid," replied 
Lovell. 

" Well, Weston or Winthrop. What's the odds? 

* A rose by any other name/ &c 

You know the rest. Excuse my quoting Shakspeare. Well, 
the long and the short of it is, I'm on the look-out for the 
wench. She's coming to Clawthorp Retreat." 

Lovell immediately pictured poor Lucy with a shaved head, 
and her arms strapped to her side. 

" You don't say so ? " he exclaimed, with much concern. 

*• Ho, ho, ho I You think she's coming as a patient ? Very 
good ! Mrs. Nugent's lady's-maid I Very good ! No I The 
fact is," said Crayfoot, drawing his pony nearer to Lovell, 
" her brother came to me as an attendant- — a keeper, in short 
—-and met with an uncommon ugly accident — uncommon 
ugly I And she's coming down post-haste to nurse him. 
Like a good sister ought, Mr. Lovell, eh?" 

Lovell wondered at the doctor's story, but Jet him go on. 

" She's expected at the Manor House this blessed day," 
continued the other, ** and I meant to have driven over to 
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fetcH her; but, as the deuce would have it, off comes the 
-wheel of my dog-cart, so that plan's shelved. And IVe 
ridden fourteen mile, Mr. Lovell — fourteen mile— to meet the 
wench, and hire some trap to take her home in. It's a bore, 
Mr. Lovell, but what then ? So I do my duty I'm happy. 
That's my character ! You may think me soft. Possibly I 
am. But then it's my misfortune, not my fault." And Dr. 
Crayfoot, by way of evincing the softness of his nature, 
grinned from ear to ear, and winked at Lovell with more 
lamiliarity than he quite liked. 

" Glad, Mr. Lovell, to have made your acquaintance," con- 
tinued the doctor. *' But business first, pleasure afterwards. 
I am a stranger in these parts. Will you show me the way 
to the Manor House Fai-m,' Mr. Lovell, if I'm not making too 
bold?" 

Lovell pointed out the way, and Dr. Crayfoot, sticking his 
heels into his pony's sides, and at the same time giving the 
animal a very imnecessary cut across the ears with his heavy 
whip, trotted off at the rate of ten miles an hour. 

Lovell, desirous of learning something more afeout Lucy 
and her brother, struck into the fields, and turned his steps 
in the same direction as Dr. Crayfoot. 

The Manor Farm had already begun to wear a very different 
aspect to that of old. Though not absolutely neglected, there 
was less vigilant care expended on the gardens and shrubbe- 
ries. Long shoots of flowering shrubs hung here and there 
across the winding wilks ; the Banksian roses and honey- 
suckles that covered the house trespassed upon doors and 
windows, and waving to and 6*0 in the summer wind flapped 
against the shutters with a melancholy sound. Some of the 
garden borders were gay with flowers, but intermixed with 
impertinent weeds. Others, bare and brown, were disfigured 
by the coarse print of footsteps. The iron gate leading from 
the lawn into the field was barricaded by a large stone roller 
pushed up against it. For, the lock having been broken, 
an adventurous heifer one evening forced its way into the 
garden, browsed on the shrubs and evergreens, and left the 
impression of its hoofs deeply indented in the soft surface of 
the lawn. 

The only room occupied in the Manor House was one at 
the back, where the bailiff, Madocks, and his wife were 
installed by way of protection to the premises. As for the 
farm stock, live or dead, the whole had been sold off with the 
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exception of a few cows and a score of Southdowns, and the 
land, except the home ground, let off for the season. 

Nugent, when he undertook anything, aimed to do it 
thoroughly, and thought he should feel more independent if 
his farm were wholly off his hands. His plan was to seek in a 
new scene, and amidst fresh occupations, a renewal of perfect 
confidence between Gertrude and himself. He feared that, 
with all his honest desire to do what was strictly right, he 
had not made sufficient allowance for his young wife^s faults 
' and weaknesses. Therefore Nugent wished to cut off the 
past by a decisive effort, and enter, as it were, on a new phase 
of existence. 

To return, however, to the Manor House. There was, 
then, a certain air of desolation beginning to steal over the 
gardens and shrubberies, and over the house itself. Lovell 
himself confessed that it made him wretched to go within 
half a mile of the place, and accordingly seldom went there. 
But one individual in the household took a very different 
view of the matter. This was Edward Harrill, who, when- 
ever allowed to take a solitary walk, which was not very 
often, found himself, he scarce knew how, bearing down upon 
the Manor Farm. 

Here, seated on the railings, or stretched upon the lawn, he 
woidd linger for an hour or so at a time, absorbed in recol- 
lections, sometimes sad, and sometimes pleasing. Lovell did 
not much approve of these visits. Knowing, however, the lad's 
excitable temperament, he rather strove to divert his thoughts 
by giving him employment, than run the risk of evoking 
resistance by an unusual stretch of authority. Generally, 
therefore, Lovell made Kim his companion in his rides and 
walks, but on some occasions this could not be. The day of 
Lovell's rencontre with Crayfoot* was one of these. Edward, 
finding he had several hours to himself, set off straight to his 
favourite place of resort, and, vaulting over the hurdles 
dividing the field from the lawn, sat himself down on the 
stone roller barricading the gate, and was soon plunged in one 
of his usual reveries. 

Edward's almost morbid attachment to Nugent did not 
arise entirely from peculiarity of temper and disposition. 
Though of an impulsive nature, keenly sensitive to injustice, 
he was passionately grateful for anything like genuine kind- 
ness or affection. The hardship of his early life, the scenes 
of wretchedness md outbreaks of cruelty experienced un^er 
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Harriirs charge, 'when his only friend was a weak and sickly 
woman shielding him from blows and ill-usage almost at the 
risk of her life, andf more recently, his dreary imprisonment 
in the Fiintwood union workhouse, had left a deep impression 
on his heart and mind. 

Apart, then, from natural disposition, it is not strange that 
the first man who had truly stood to him in the place of a 
father, who had been kind, considerate, anxious to do him 
good and shield -him from harm, who had in pm*e compassion 
rescued him from bodily and mental wretchedness — it is not 
strange that such a one should have roused the warmest 
sentiments of affection in Edward's heart. 

Thus, upon Nugent were his thoughts and feelings concen- 
trated, and he would willingly have died to be able to do some 
great thing on his behalf. 

Edward sat plunged in meditation for a long while ; some- 
times looking up at the house with its dreary row of closed 
shutters and its old-fashioned chimney-stack from whence no 
smoke now issued ; sometimes closing his eyes as if to shut 
out the present and recall the past. On a sudden he noticed 
for the first time that the front door was partly ajar, and, 
feeling a curiosity to see the inside of the house again, jumped 
up, pushed it open, and went in. In one of the rooms he 
heard voices, and, turning in that direction, unexpectedly 
found himself face to face with Lucy Winthrop. Edward 
flushed to the eyes, for he took for granted her master and 
mistress were either in the house or on their road to it, but 
he was soon undeceived. 

Lucy had stopped at the Manor House on her way to her 
brother, who was lying very ill somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. 

So we are soiTy to say that Edward, who^at first had 
grasped Lucy's hand almost affectionately, now let it fall as if 
it were a stone, and walked impatiently towards the door. 
Poor Lucy, who was in a nervous distressed state of mind, sat 
down and began to cry. Whereupon our friend, very nearly 
crying too, hastened back, and sitting down by her, very pro- 
perly begged pjirdon for his unkindness, and said what he 
could to comfort her. They were generally pretty good 
friends, though Edward as he rose to a higher position became 
gradually on less familiar terms than in old times. Still 
now and then they met and conversed; and, as we have 
Btiid, were generally friendly. But there was one topic on 
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■which they were sure to fall out, namely, the respective merits 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nugent. Now, as luck would have it, after 
they had sat and talked for a few minutes, chiefly about 
Lucy's brother and what was the matter with him, &c., 
Edward rather inconsiderately blurted out, — 

" And I hope Mrs. Nugent is kinder to your master than 
she used to be down here." 

Whereat Lucy, tossing her head, exclaimed — 

" Indeed, Mr. Edward, I'm surprised you should talk of 
my mistress in that way. She^s a great deal kinder than 
master deserves ; for all I don't mean to find fault with mas- 
ter, but it is you as drives me to it." 

Edward rose with some anger and rejoined— 

" Well, it was foolish of me to touch upon the subject. 
You're right to stick up for Mrs. Nugent. You're quite 
right. But I and all the world know that she's not hadf as 
tender and aflectionate as the wife of such a man ought 
to be." 

" You and all the world, Mr. Edward? I like that I " ex- 
claimed Lucy, whilst her pale delicate face grew quite hot 
with indignation. " You and all the world, indeed I Well, 
I know one gentleman, and a fine, handsome, noble-hearted 
gentleman he is too, who totally differ^ from * you and all the 
world.' Y6s, totally I " 

Edward was now very angry, and yet ashamed with him- 
self for being angry with a lady's-maid. He tried to pass the 
matter off with contempt, 

"Oh, I dare say I Some vulgar fellow or other of yoiu: 
acquaintance. A butler, perhaps 1 " 

" No, Mr. Edward — no I No such thing ! " cried Lucy, 
raising her voice. " I mean Sir Reginald Clinton, Baronet, 
of Llannellesmere, North Wales. He is a gentleman, if you 
' like 1 " 

" Well, and what of that ? What business has he to inter- 
fere ? " asked Edward, rather savagely. 

" He is most kind to iny lady, and takes care of her as 
tenderly as if he was her father, at balls and parties, whilst 
master is lazily snoring in bed." 

" Don't be impertinent, Lucy ! " peremptorily shouted 
Edward. A^d Lucy once more put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

How long the strife would have proceeded we cannot say. 
For at that instant the clatter of hoofs was heard along the 
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drive crossing the home ground. Edward stepped to the win- 
dow, and perceived Dr. Crayfoot in tlie act of dismounting 
from his rough pony. 

" What an ill-looking dog ! " he exclaixaed. 

Lucy sprang from her seat, and said she dared say it was 
the gentleman who was to fetch her to the asylum. But at 
the moment she spoke, Edward, uttering an exclamation of 
surprise and displeasure, suddenly opened the window, the sill 
of which was close to the ground, and jumping out made a 
sudden rush towards Dr. Crayfoot, exclaiming — 

" Hi ! you sir ! what are you meddling with that roller 
for ? Hands oflf this moment ! " 

Dr. Crayfoot, who was engaged in pushing aside the stone 
roller to enable him to open the gate, startled by Edward's 
sudden apparition, fairly turned tail, and, abandoning the 
roller, commenced scaling the fence. But seeing, on more 
careful inspection, that Edward was a mere youth, he altered 
his tack, and, poised astride on the top of the railing, hurled 
at Edward's head a torrent of abuse well sprinkled with 
oaths, surpassing anything the latter had heard except inside 
the walls of the Fhntwood union workhouse. 

At this juncture, however, whilst Edward, seizing a rake 
lying on the lawn, threatened to fling it at the doctor unless he 
** hdd his jaw," and the doctor vowed to gouge out Edward's 
eyes and make him swallow them afterwards, and Lucy 
hurried to and fro in quest of the bailiff, a third party arrived 
on the scene and restored peace and tranquillity. 

This was Lovell, who, as we have said, Started for the 
Manor Farm as well as the doctor, but went a short cut 
across the fields. 

Edward, looking rather ashamed, bolted into the house and 
took refuge in the housekeeper's room, whither Lucy had also 
hastened in search of some one to keep the peace between 
Edward and the strange gentleman on the lawn. 

" It's all right, Lucy ! " exclaimed Edward. " Mr. Lovell's 
outside. We didn't come to blows. And I'm not sorry, for 
an ugly fellow like that has such an advantage over one. He 
don't mind a black eye, for he has no beauty to spoil. But, 

I say, Lucy " And he sat himself down with a grave 

expression of countenance in an old-fashioned arm-chair, 
whilst Lucy, who was putting on her bonnet and shawl, 
paused a moment to listen — " I am sorry I was so wann just 
now. Only don't aggravate me by bringing up that Sir 
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Reginald Clinton — a papist — and, as I've heard, a rakish sort 
of fellow into the bargain." 

" He's a thorough gentleman, and very kind to my lady I " 
interposed Lucy. 

" There I '' exclaimed Edward. " Now you're beginning 
again. Well — I wish soihebody would put my master on bis 
guard against him ! '' 

Lucy was about to make some hasty rejoinder, when the 
front door bell rang with a loud peal, and she hasteoed to 
answer it. Edward, afler a moment's hesitation, made a dash 
through the kitchen offices, ran back to the rectory by a 
circuitous route, and going to his bedroom might; have been 
heard pacing up and down for the next half-hour. 

Meantime, Dr. Crayfoot explained to Lucy his intention of 
hiring a ily at the village inn to take her to Clawthorp, and 
Lovell told her to go to the rectory and have some dinner 
"whilst the fly was getting ready. 

At the word " dinner " the doctor's eyes twinkled, and he 
inwardly resolved to make one of the party. This, however, 
Lovell had no idea of permitting, partly because he was ac- 
quainted with the man's character, partly because he had 
overheard some of the lively execrations lavished on Edward 
as he walked up the field. 

Dr. Crjiyfoot, then, remounted his pony, but jogged along 
the drive at a slow pace. Lovell walked by his side, anxious 
to part company at the first opportunity. But the doctor, on 
the contrary, appeared to be rather sociably inclined than 
otherwise. Ever and anon he reined up his pony, uttering 
some such words as, " By Jupiter, ^^r. Lovfell, this is a fine 
country 1 " or, " Well, well — what a blessed spot, to be sure ! 
Ah, Mr. Lovfll, you don't know how we working men yearn 
after a qiiiet life I A quiet life • in such a blessed spot would 

be " (here Dr. Crayfoot positively rose in his stirrups 

with pious excitement) " would be a regular, downright 
paradise, sir — and no mistake ! " 

Lovell meanwhile silently pursued his way, until, reaching 
the gate into the main road, he held it open, and pointed with 
his stick to the village inn, the distant chimneys of which 
were visible over the high hawthorn hedge on one side of the 
road. 

" Ay — ay ! And that's the village inn — is it ?" responded 
the doctor. " I'm fond of a village inn — very I - But then 
my pony, Mr. Lovell— my pony I What am I to do with- my 
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pony ? " And he caressed it with demonstrations of affection 
which the sagacious animal accepted with good-humoured 
contempt. 

" There is plenty of stable-room at the inn," rejoined 
Lovell. ' 

" Ah, Mr. Lovell, ' a merciful man is merciful to his 
beast ! * " and the doctor gently poked at Lovell with the end 
of his whip, as if he had said rather a good thing. " I'm afeard 
of them low public-houses ; I am, indeed I How do I know but 
little * Bully Boy * " — meaning his pony — " might not catch 
the glanders? No, sir — ^no! That's the sort of stabling 
where I like to see * Bully Boy * lodged." And the doctor 
pointed to the snug-looking rectory, a little way up the lane, 
with its comfortable stable and coach-house at the back. 

Lovell looked provokingly obtuse, and made a movement 
as if he was going to take his departure. Seeing this, 
the doctor, despairing to elicit any offer of hospitality from 
Lovell by hints and insinuations however broad, adopted a 
different tack. Bending down over " Bully Boy's " shaggy 
neck, he exclaimed, in a tone of voice meant to be confiden- 
tial, but in reality rather suggestive of sore throat and cough 
— " Hark'ee, Mr. Lovell, I'm a plain man, but mean well. 
Just tell me if that youngster's any ways connected with 
you ? " 

" He is a young friend of mine, and is staying at my house 
under my protection," rejoined the other, somewhat stiffly. 

" Oh — ^indeed ! Very good. Excuse me, Mr. Lovell, but 
you see I'm a plain man — a plain man with a warm heart. 
And I may add that my professional reputation is not to be 
sneezed at — ^not to be sneezed at by any means. Now, * that 
party,' " — designating whom he meant by lifting his elbow* 
towards the direction taken by Edward — " * that party ' is 
excitable. Queer, sir — queer I" Here the doctor's voice 
became, in his endeavours to be confidential, bronchial to a 
degree. " He's queer, and needs attention. See it in his eye, 
sir. Yes, Mr. Lovell, I have not given my mind to the sub- 
ject of moral insanity for nothing. Nor, I may say, my poor 
iather before me. Now, that party needs watching. Yes, sir 
— ^watching. In fact, the best thing for him, the truest kind- 
ness, would be to let him see the inside of Clawthorp Eetreat !" 

Lovell's impatience began to be plainly visible, and the 
doctor hastened to add — 

" Why, it's nothing, Mr. Lovell — nothing, at all I What's 
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the difference between an infirmaiy and a madhouse ? Six of 
one, half-a-dozen of the other. Why, sir, in more than one 
instance gentlemen come to me to be cured of their own 
accord I There's the Honourable Mr. A. comes to me regu- 
larly once a year. Says — * Crayfoot, my fine fellow, here I 
am again I Come to see how you are getting on. You know 
what I mean, Cray. Can you give me a shake-down for a 
week or two, Cray ? ' The Hon. Mr. A. has humour, Mr. 
Lovell, a considerable fund of humour. * Cray,' he goes on, 
* Tm uncommonly all-overish, I can tell you.' Then he takes 
me on one side and savs confidentially, as I may be talking to 
you just now, * Cray, it's the old story, I'm — a humming-top. 
Yes, Cray, I'm a humming-top. It is not generally known, 
but that's what I am — ^a humming-top. And I want you to 
wind me up.' With that the Hon. Mr. A. reels about for all 
the world like a top when it's nearly spent, and I whistle for 
my assistants, and off he goes to the dangerous ward in a 
jiffey. A month after, Mr. Lovell, that man is electrifying 
the British House of Commons with mother-wit and racy 
eloquence I That's the way we manage our patients. We 
cure them. And I'd engage to cure that youngster, Mr. 
Lovell — I would, sir. And at a low figure. For, as I say, 
I'm a plain man but have a warm heart." 

And Dr. Crayfoot sat back in his saddle to see the effect his 
proposal made upon Lovell's mind. 

Lovell, much to the doctor's disgust, contented himself with 
making a hasty bow, and walked off at a smart pace in a 
contrary direction to that the doctor was about to take. 

The latter, having gazed at his retreating figure with any- 
thing but an amiable expression of countenance, muttered an 
oath between his clenched teeth, and, giving " Bully Boy " a 
tremendous thump with the handle of his hunting-whip, 
trotted off to see what accommodation the " Red Lion " was 
capable of affording. 

It was late that evening when the fly procured by Dr. 
Crayfoot at Okenham, stopped with Lucy and her luggage at 
the front door of the Clawthorp lunatic asylum. The roads 
were heavy, and the vehicle as well as the horse which drew 
it, none of the best. It was dark, then, when she arrived, 
and the aspect of the place, and the strange people she met, 
depressed and disquieted her. But the expectation of once 
more seeing her brother and doing what she could to relieve 
his sufferings, greatly sustained her. 
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She hastened, under the guidance of Mrs. Sharker, to 
Winthrop's room, whilst Dr. Crayfoot — having in vain pressed 
her to have a sup of brandy-and-water — turned into his 
^^S^ry, and conspled himself after the day's exertions with 
a ftdl-flavoured cheroot. 

He had scarcely, however, sat down, before Mrs. Sharker 
bolted into the room, exclaiming-— 

" Here — I say, Cray, give us something for thfe girl. She's 
off in hysterics." 

" Tut, tut, tut I Just what I expected I Why wouldn't 
she take some brandy ? I knew the wench would be upset 
when she first clapped eyes on him.'^ 

Grumbling after this fashion he dropped some liquid out of 
a large bottle into a wine-glass, and handed it to the matron, 
who disappeared forthwith. After half an hour or so she 
returned. 

" Well, how's the little goose now ?" inquired the doctor, 
knocking off the ash of his cigar. 

" She don't take on so much as she did," responded the 
amiable Sharker. " But I doubt if you've mended the matter 
much by getting her down here. Bless'd if I don't think we 
shall have two to nurse instead of one ! " 

*' Sharker, I was in a fix. Squire Nugent had got scent of 
the fellow's whereabouts. Besides, we shall screw something 
out of 'em, if I don't mistake. Squire Nugent and his lady 

have already tipped me a ten-pound note " 

" Well done, Cray I" exclaimed Mrs. Sharker. " But, pray, 
what's that for?" 

** Why, as a little token of gratitude for my kind attentions 
to Lucy's brother. Don't you twig, Mrs. Sharker?" and the 
doctor grinned self-complacently, and took another pull at his 
cigar. Then added — " I've got a little plan in my pate which 
may do us good. Sharker. I have had a chat with poor 
Spottle, and I think 'twill work ; but I'll tell you more about 
it by-and-by. I can't talk with any comfort on an empty 
stomach. So bustle away, Sharker, and get me some victuals." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

LIGHT THICKENS, 

The Nugents were lodging in a pleasant house of modest pro- 
portions in one of the streets opening into Park Lane. 

Wholly ignorant of the customs of the gay world, yet 
earnestly resolved to carry out his scheme of procuring for 
his wife a share of the recreations enjoyed by most yonng 
women in her position of life, Nugent consulted Mrs. Fazac- 
kerley on the subject. He had not much respect for that 
lady^s judgment or discretion, but thought she was a very 
good sample of ladies of fashion, and would give him some 
idea of the amount of gaiety Gertrude might reasonably 
expect. 

Mrs. Fazackerley instructed him, that Gertrude, consider- 
ing her husband's own tastes, should give up something to 
the duties of home. She thought that Gertrude might really 
arrange to stay at home one evening of the week — ^**say 
Sunday evening," added Mws. Fazackerley, who considered 
herself rather adroit in thus doing homage to Nugent*s per- 
judices. 

" Only one evening in the week !" exclaimed Nugent with 
horror, and took his leave, resolving to consult some other 
oracle. 

He bethought himself of Lady La Fronde, a matronly per- 
son, with very dark eyebrows and a hook nose, to whom Lady 
Maud had given him letters of introduction. Lady La Froade 
was considered a clear-headed woman of the world with great 



practical sense. Nugent then laid the case before her. ** 
dear sir " — replied her ladyship, throwing her crochet work 
into a basket by her side, and addressing herself to the subject 
under discussion with an air of decision — " my theory is tiiis: 
Give young people their swing. My daughters never know a 
quiet evening whilst the season lasts. True, their health is 
not quite so robust in consequence. But what of that, Mr. 
Nugent ? The mind benefits. The spiritual part, Mr. Nugent^ 
is all the better for it. You seem surprised I But the fact is, 
these innocent follies soon pall. They do not suffice for happi- 
ness, Mr. Nugent. No ; the heart feels a void. Therefore, I 
say, let young people quaff their fill of pleasure. 'Tis the 
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short cut to philosophy !" And Lady La Fronde resumed her 
crochet work. 

Nugent took his leave, but wa^ still unsatisfied. More 
especially as it struck him that the two eldest Misses La 
Fronde had been a remarkably long time in pursuing this 
short cut to wisdom, and, from all accounts, were as far off 
from it as ever. He returned home perplexed, but thought 
a husband^s dignity required he should not lay the whole 
case openly before Gertrude. So, after much pondering, he 
went into the matter with rather alarming solemnity^ and 
suddenly addressed Gertrude thus — 

" My love, just take this chair by my side. Thank you, 
dearest. I have something rather particular to say to you." 
Gertrude was puzzled and fidghtened, but did as he requested. 
" Now, my dear," continued Nugent — " I wish you to make 
me a solemn promise." 

" What is that?" asked Gertrude. 

" Will you not promise beforehand ? Cannot 'you trust 
me ? " he asked. ** You hesitate. Well, then, it is this. All 
I ask is, that you will promise not to go out more than four 
evenings in the week." 

"Is that all?" answered Gertrude, and her countenance, 
which ^ad assumed an anxious uneasy expression, immediately 
brightened. " With all my heart ! Four nights a week is 
reidly a liberal allowance of amusement. How kind you are, 
dear Oliver! Thank you, dear — thank you!" 

Nugent, somehow or other, felt a trifle vexed with himself. 
Why had he not proposed three evenings only? Evidently 
she would have been satisfied. He experienced the sensation 
of a cabman, who, having asked sixpt^nce more than his fare 
and promptly receiving it, accuses himsflf of folly in not 
having asked half-a-crown. Nugent, however, thanked his 
-wife, and the matter was considered settled. 

Certainly, when Nugent married he had no notion of bring- 
ing his wife within the sphere of fashionable dissipation. But 
things were altered since then. He had chalked out a certain 
line for himself, and he would sternly adhere to it. Mean- 
time, he would ever be on the watch to influence her bene- 
ficially, and incline her heart towards better things. 

Their income enabled them to live in tolerable bomfort. 
Gertrude had a hired brougham, in which she took airings in 
the park, paid visits, or shopped. 

Very soon, however, Nugent began to find himself more 

X 2 
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separated than he liad anticipated from his "wife. Gertrude's 
personal attractions and lively disposition made her generally 
sought after. Friends and acquaintances multiplied. Even 
the three evenings she had agreed not to go out, were scai-cely 
evenings at home. Friends dropped in, invited or uninvited, 
and destroyed all associations of comfort and tranquillity. 
Even on Sundays there was a disposition to " drop in." But 
here Nugent's spirit rose in rebellion. He woidd have no 
visitors on the Sabbath, "whether morning or evening. He 
wished to read and think. The world was too much with 
them even on week-days. So their doors were closed against 
all comers on that day, and Nugent tried to make the time 
pass, not merely profitably, but pleasantly, by reading out 
loud ; looking over religious prints with Gertrude ; or listening 
to her performance of Handel on the pianoforte. 

Sunday once over, in rushed the world again, and Nugent 
fomid he must either himself be carried into the vortex, or 
else to a great extent part company with his wife. 

He submitted to the latter alternative, though with some 
anxiety of mind, and as he often repeated to himself — "Only 
for a time." The experimf-nt must be fairly carried out, or 
their coming to London would be a farce. 

For himself, it was not difficult to find occupation. He 
was an active member of an important agricultural associa- 
tion whose head-quarters were in London. . He attended the 
periodical gatherings of various religious and charitable insti- 
tutions. At home he set up a kind of amateur workshop in 
the back part of the premises. He bought a turning-lathe, 
and studied mechanics. 

It is now, however, time to throw a little light on Lucy 
Winthrop's sudden appearance at Okenham, related in our 
last chapter. 

One Sunday evening, Gertrude mentioned to her husband 
that Lucy looked wretchedly ill. She had thought at first it 
was some foolish love afiair at Okenham, but had now found 
out that Lucy was in trouble about her brother, who had not 
written to her for many weeks. 

" Send her to my study in half an hour," rejoined Nugent; 
" I should like to have a few words with her about him." 

Lucy, in much trepidation, tapped at Nugent's door at tlie 
appointed time, and having dropped a curtsey, stood awaiting 
her master's pleasure. 

" Lucy, have you heard lately from your brother ? " 
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The pent-up grief of many weeks immediately broke, forth 
in a flood of tears. She had heard nothing of him this' long 
while, and had no notion where he was, or what had become 
of him. 

Nugent remonstrated with her for not having questioned 
him before, and told her where he had last seen him — ^namely, 
at the Clawthorp Lunatic Asylum. 

" How extraordinary ! " cried Lucy. " And never to have 
written me word ! It is very strange ! May I go to him, sir, 
by the next train?" 

" Better let me write a line first to Dr. Crayfoot. Have 
patience, Lucy. I dare say it will all come right." 

Nugent in due course received the following reply from 
Dr. Crayfoot: — 

^^ Clawthorp Retreat, July 15. 

" Sir, — There is no young man of the name of Weston on 
my premises, nor ever has been. A man by name Winthrop 
joined me as an attendant in the place of Spottle, whom you 
and the visitors dismissed on a charge of ill-using a very 
violent patient named 'Miller. Winthrop had scarcely com- 
menced his duties when he imfortunately fell out of a window 
and met with serious injury, which I need not further ex- 
plain, except to state that the man lies in a low feeble state, 
and I think must be trepanned. 

" Your very obedient, humble servant, 

" Jeffrey Crayfoot." 

This was not a very satisfactory letter. Was Winthrop 
the same man as Weston ? And, if he were, it was not 
pleasant for Lucy to learn that he was lying dangerously ill 
at a lunatic asylum down in the country. However, Nugent 
came to the conclusion that Lucy had best go down to* Claw- 
thorp, and see this Winthrop with her own eyes. He, there- 
fore, iDCgan careiiilly explaining to Lucy why, in his opinion, 
she should take this course, but was rather surprised to find 
Lucy had not the least doubt her brother was the person 
meant, and only implored leave to start without delay. 

Nugent provided her with money, and with a letter to Dr. 
Crayfoot guaranteeing that all expenses should be repaid him. 
He also wrote to Lovell to ask him to see Lucy safe off from 
Okenham, but this letter Lovell did not receive till after his 
rencontre with Crayfoot, having left home that day before the 
postman went his rounds. 
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Lucy in great distress of mind hastily packed up her 
things. She had locked and corded her box, but totally 
forgot the parcel consigned to her charge by her brother. 
This parcel the reader will remember was placed by permis- 
sion in one of her mistress's boxes ; but when Gertrude 
removed to Mr. Usherwood's lodging, Lucy stowed the parcel 
away elsewhere. There was a small dressing-room attached 
to Gertrude's bedroom, and in it a bed and bedstead. Lucy 
took an opportunity to turn back the mattress, unrip the 
seam of the straw paillasse beneath it, and secrete the parcel 
amongst the straw. The dressing-room was used by her 
mistress, and the bed would, therefore, be always unoccu- 
pied. But, even if any one slept there, nothing, she thought, 
could be discovered. 

In her flurry and excitement she did not think 6f the par- 
, eel, and left it, where it was, concealed in the straw paillasse 
in Gertrude's dressing-room. 

We may now resume the thread of our narrative so fax as 
Nugent and Gertrude are concerned. Premising that, by 
this time, Lucy has been nearly a fortnight at Clawthorp in 
attendance upon her brother, whose condition she described 
to her mistress as pitiable in the extreme. But more of this 
by-and-by. 

There was to be a dinner-party at the Fazackerleys, and a 
grand ball at the La Frondes. Gertrude, not wishing to tire 
herself, had remained at home during the afternoon, and be- 
guiled the time by playing over new music. 

Suddenly Nugent, who was reading the Times in an arm- 
chair near the window, exclaimed — 

" I do declare there's that same advertisement again ! " 

" Eead it, Oliver, I forget which you mean." 

" Oh ! it's the one in the second coliifnn of the Times on the 
first of each month. Here it is : 

" * To G. W — p. — ^You are earnestly requested to communicate with 
R. C. \yithout delay, personally or by letter. Have no fear of legal 
proceedings. Be bold, trustful, and honest. Any reasonable reward 
shall be yours. If a meeting is feared, though there is no cause, at 
least write me word of those I am in quest of. You know whom I 
mean. It will be for your advantage. Address to my house in 
town. Do not delay. This advertisement will be repeated on the 
first of each month.— B. C " 

"R.C. I" repeated Gertrude to herself. "That is he, I 
have no doubt." 
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" Why, my dear,'*, observed Nugent, " you look as if you 
knew all about it ! Pray let me into the secret." 

He spoke at first laughingly ; but noticing the blush which, 
in spite of all her eiForts, tvould steal over her face, felt a little 
annoyed, and added hastily, " Nay, my dear, do not trouble 
yourself, pray. I did not mean to embarrass you. Far be it from 
me to extort secrets from you, if secrets you choose to have." 

And he busied himself once more in the Times. What 
could Gertrude say ? She had permitted Clinton to reveal to 
her all his secret anxieties and griefs, and that under the seal 
of confidence. Latterly, whenever' they had met, and they 
met frequently, such had been the chief topic of their conver- 
sation. To explain to her husband the drift of the advertise- 
ment he had just read would have been a breach of confidence, 
and yet to withhold it implied a lack of wife-like love and 
trustfulness. She felt that, do what she would, she must do 
wrong. At such times we are apt to feel a rebellious bitter- 
ness of spirit in our hearts as if we were hardly used, and 
forced by sheer necessity into inevitable sin. Whereas it 
is we who have of our own deliberate choice fixed ourselves 
in this dilemma, and are only reaping what we have care- 
fully sown. 

There was an awkward pause. Then Gertrude said hur- 
riedly, " Oh ! it is merely a guess ; I cannot say for certain." 
And she went on with her music. But was again interrupted 
by the entrance of the man-servant bearing in his arms a 
hamper full of fruit and flowers. 

" With Sir Reginald Clinton's compliments, ma'am." 

" Oh, how delicious ! " cried Gertrude, with the ecstacy of 
enjoyment those only can appreciate who have passed a sum- 
mer in London after having been accustomed to a garden of 
their own. And she commenced emptying the basket in a 
cloth the man had providently brought with him. She heaped 
up 4;he fragrant pine-apples, the huge black juicy grapes, the 
blushing strawberries on one side ; and on the other a multi- 
tudinous pyramid of choice geraniums, delicate petunias, 
fuchsias, purple white and crimson, azaleas and kalmias, 
dazzling to the eye, and many more from hothouse or from 
the open air, filling the rooms with perfume. Their brilliant 
colours were softened by a plentiful intermixture of myrtle, 
verbena, and jessamine. 

" Oh, how exquisite — how delicious I " repeated Gertrude, 
half burying her face amongst the flowers. 
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" It is really very kind of Sir Reginald," observed Nugent, 
with more sober satis^tion, as he held up a bunch of grapes 
to the light. 

" There's some Welsh mutton at the bottom of the hamper 
for master," added the servant. 

" Really," repeated Nugent, " Clinton is very good." 

^^ Take the basket away, John, and send the house-maid 
with a large jug of water and the flower vases," cried Ger- 
trude. 

" Where does all this come from ? " asked Nugent. " Surely 
he hasn't such fruit and flowers at Kensington?" 

" Oh, no I Everything comes from his place in Wales, the 
name of which I never can remember. There's an immense 
hamper of things sent up twice a-week." 

" Why," remarked Nugent, good-naturedly, for his dis- 
pleasure had by this time pretty well subsided, " you seem 
wonderfully well acquainted with all his arrangements ! But 
what have we here?" he added, as he drew forth a parcel 
from under the fruit. 

" Oh ! it's a book Sir Reginald lent me," replied Gertrude, 
slightly colouring — " Butler's Lives of the Saints. He wished 
me to read some portions he had marked for me." 

Nugent's countenance immediately assumed that grave, 
almost stem expression it was wont to do when anything 
particularly vexed or distressed him. 

" Gertrude, you know I have asked you, not merely as a 
matter of duty, but as a kindness — ^a small token of affection 
towards me — never to read popish publications." 

" Dear Oliver, this is not a work of controversy," 

" It is worse," rejoined Nugent ; " it is more ensnaring — 
more dangerous by far ! I thought you would have com- 
plied with my earnest request in so small a matter," and 
Nugent turned to the window to conceal his emotion. 

" But, dear Oliver, I really did not know you cared for a 
book like this. Don't vex yourself, pray. I will return it 
at once." 

" I am surprised at Clinton," said Nugent, more mollified ; 
" I did not expect it of him." 

" I think you forget," said Gertrude, gently, " that you 
have lent him Protestant books, and given m6 the names of 
books to suggest to him. It was that which led the way to 
his asking me to read this volume of Lives of the Saints'' 

" That's a very different thing ! " replied Nugent, hastily 
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taking a turn or two up and down the room. " Because I 
lend him Protestant books, it is no reason he should lend you 
Catholic books." 

" I don't quite see the distinction," was Gertrude's quiet 
reply. 

Nugent was going to urge that the former were written in 
the cause of truth, whilst the latter advocated dangerous 
error. But, notwithstanding his strong rehgious prejudices, 
this argument stuck fast in his throat. He felt it was beg- 
ging the whole question. He altered his course with some 
confusion of manner. 

" My dear, you are my wife I He ought not to tamper 
with your religious convictions in my absence." 

" Oh I I assure you, Oliver, you wrong him. He is one of 
the most conscientious, generous men I ever met ! He would 
scorn to tamper with my faith in an underhand way. He 
merely lent me this book in self-defence; to show, he said, 
that the Romish Church, with all its errors and drawbacks, 
many of which he himself admits, does yet retain enough of 
Christian truth to change the heart, and convert wicked 
people into true saints ! " 

Gertrude spoke with a vehemence that brought the colour 
tp her cheeks. 

Nugent, after a pause, replied somewhat stiffly, — 

"All I hope, Gertrude, is, that you have no other book 
"belonging to Clinton, or in any ways advocating popery, 
under this roof ? " 

" Not a book of any kind — not one ! " she emphatically 
rejoined. " This is the first he has ever lent me, and it shall 
be the last I " 

" Well, then, say no more," answered Nugent, attempting 
to look more cheerful — " say no more." 

The entrance of visitors put a stop to their conversation, 
nor had they opportunity, or x>erhaps inclination, to resmne 
it before starting for the Fazackerleys. 

As Nugent was preparing to hand Gertrude into the 
carriage a letter was left by the postman, directed in a 
strange hand, and marked " private " at the top. Nugent 
hastily opened it, but had no sooner glanced his eye over the 
contents than his countenance changed. He seemed annoyed 
and perplexed. 

" What is the matter, dear ? " asked Gertrude, as soon as 
they were both seated, and the carriage drove off. 
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" Oh ! an anonymous letter — that's i^ll," replied Nugent. 
" Written by some mischievous fool or other. What it 
means I know not." He was evidently disturbed, but, after 
a moment's thought, handed it to Gertrude, saying — " Here 
take it, my love, and see what you can make of it." 

Gertrude, holding it to the light, read these few lines, 
written in a scrawling and apparently disguised hand-^- 

" Sir, — I take leave to warn you of a certain Popish baro- 
net of your acquaintance. Keep him at a distance from you 
and yours, or he will do you a mischief. Do not trust his 
smooth words or crafty gifts. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
For your own sake, and for the sake of one you love, leave 
London, and go where he will not be likely to follow you, 
or her. 

" A Fbiend.'* 

At that instant the carriage stopped at the Fazackerleja, 
and Nugent sprang out. 

Gertrude was still intent upon the letter. 

'^ Give it to me, dear. I must try to find out the yillain 
is who wrote it." 

Gertrude mechanically obeyed, and then followed her hus- 
band. 

" My love," he said, as he took her arm and entered the 
house, " you ought to have your shawl on. You are shirer- 
ing with cold. Pray, be more careful of yoiurself." 

" What can it mean, Oliver ? Who can have written it ? 
What had we better do ? " exclaimed Gertrude. 

" Forget it, my love — ^forget it I It is some mischievouB 
trick. Will you not put your shawl on ? You seem quite 
frozen." 

They had to wait a long time for dinner, as a live duke was 
expected, and it was impossible to dine until he came. 

JVIrs. Fazackerley took Nugent aside, and, playftiUy patting 
him on the arm with her fan, said softly — " You naughty 
man, you have been scolding our dear Gertrude ! She looks 
quite distraite and abimee. Well, well — pray, don't be angry. 
If you scold me, I tell you what, I shall scream out loud. My 
nerves will not stand it." 

Nugent tried to smile, but failing, passed it off with a 
polite bow. 

" Ah — I'm sure something's the matter ! " resumed Mrs. 
Fazackerley. "I'm sure of itl Now, you unkind Oliver, don't 
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be cruel to our little Gertrude, or I declare I shall report your 
misconduct to a certain baronet of our acquaintance." 

Nugent's face burnt crimson, and anger flashed from his 
eyes. He asked with forced composure what she could possi- 
bly mean ? 

Mrs. Fazackerley was puzzled. Positively the man seemed 
in earnest. Now, Mrs. Fazackerley had not seen anybody in 
earnest since that day three years, when driving by the Ser- 
pentine one summer's afternoon she had seen a child fall out 
of a boat into the water, and heard its agonized scream for 
help. It gave her quite a turn. She drove home, 'and took 
fifty drops of red lavender. Otherwise, as she afterwards de- 
clared, " she did not know what would have happened to her !" 

So, when Nugent looked as if he was positively in earnest, 
Mrs. Fazackerley became uncpmfdrtable. Her mind reverted 
to red lavender. She laughed hysterically ; said she was 
afraid he thought her very foolish ; and changed the subject 
by asking Nugent to take down to dinner a literary young 
lady with twinkling eyes and a nez retrcmsse. 

The live duke was now announced, and the company filed 
oiF ani descended to the dining-room. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE FIRST DROPS OF THE THUNDER-STORM. 

TgE company was numerous and the dinner protracted. The 
literary young lady Nugent took downstairs, was placed on 
his left, whilst a corpulent M.P. sat upon his right. The 
literary young lady snubbed him oracularly whenever he 
made a remark. The corpulent M.P. thought it his duty, as a 
humble representative of the free and independent electors of 
Little Fudgbury, to deliver himself, whenever he opened his 
mouth, of a series of connected sentences, after the manner 
of a short speech. So, when Nugent was sUent the M.P. 
declaimed; and when he talked, the literary young lady plea- 
santly tripped him up, or blandly set him down. 

Nugent did not intend going to the La Frondes' ball, 
having arranged for Gertrude to accompany the Fazackerleys, 
and made his escape out of the room as early as he could 
after the ladies had retired. 
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He had left his hat in the cloak-room, and not being able 
to find it there, took a caudle from the table and proceeded 
into a room beyond, to which some of the hats and cloaks 
had been removed. 

At that moment two of the guests entered the outer room, 
conversing in a careless tone, loud enough to be overheard. 

" Oh, don't you know ? " said one of the men, " that is 

Mrs. ^.*' Nugent was not quite sure of the name. " Yes, 

a beautiful woman. And so Clinton seems to think." 

"What, Sir Reginald?" 

"To be sure ! Don't you know ? Oh ! it's a clear case. 
People don't talk of it so much now as they did. It's getting 
stale. Why, they meet everywhere! You'll see them by- 
and-by at the La Frondes'. He'll soon be off to Florence or 
Sorrento, or one of his favourite haunts with her, if I'm not 
much mistaken. Oh, he knows what he's about ! " 

" And that's her husband, then, that quiet-looking gentle- 
manly man who went out just before us ? " 

" Yes, that was Nugent. Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! " 

The men laughed, and taking their hats, left the room. 

All this was said in a few seconds of time. 

Nugent felt sick and giddy. He knew full weU to whom 
the men alluded. Had they remained another second, he 
would probably have so far regained his presence of mind as 
to enter the room and show that their conversation was over- 
heard, if not to insist upon an explanation. But the whole 
passed so swiftly that Nugent could do nothing. They had 
spoken carelessly. He passively listened, but took little in- 
terest in what they were saying. Suddenly a name is men- 
tioned. The clue is given. But before he has time to decide 
what to do, the men are gone. 

Even a man of the world, an habitue about town, would 
not have felt easy under the circumstances. If the words 
overheard did not make him jealous, at least they would 
make him angry. But Nugent was wholly new to London 
life : a man of simple habits, truth-telling, and plain-spoken ; 
careful not to say worse things of his neighbours than they 
deserved ; therefore, all the more sensitive to injuries done to 
his own reputation, or that of those dearest to him. 

Nugent's first feeling was the anguish of mind caused by 
tidings of severe disaster. Then came a rush of vehement anger. 
He could hardly restrain himself from darting after the man 
who had traduced his dearly loved Gertrude, seizing him by the 
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throat, and compelling him publicly to confess that he lied. 
The storm of passion which shook his nsnally calm and stead- 
fast mind threatened to make shipwreck of his judgment. He 
felt that in another moment he might do something which he 
should bitterly regret ; so, hastening into the passage, he 
made for the street-door. A servant stepped forward to open 
it. It was strange, but Nugent could afterwards remember 
how, amidst all the turmoil of his agitation, he felt an absurd 
inclination to appeal to this man, and put to him the 
question — 

Is there anything in this horrible rumour ? Is there any 
truth in it ? Do you know anything about it ? 

It was a morbid yearning to assuage his anxiety, such as 
most of us have felt at one time or other when suffering from 
the torture of suspense. We long to appeal for aid to the 
first person we meet, whoever, or whatever he may be. 

Nugent rushed out of the house, and traversed the pave- 
ment at a rapid pace. 

The night was beautiful, and the trees and shrubs in the 
centre of the square rose up massive and distinct against the 
starry sky. He crossed the road, and, screened by their 
deep shadow, paced slowly up and down, lifting his hat from 
time to time that the fresh air might cool his throbbing 
temples. 

Accustomed to resist the evil passions to which all of us 
are sulyect, Nugent gradually grew calmer, and reflected 
steadily upon what he had just heard. 

Was there any truth in the story? That Gertrude medi- 
tated a deliberate act of unfaithftilness Nugent did not for an 
instant believe. He would as soon have expected to see the 
planet shining far aloft above the dark church spire at the 
comer of the square, fall from the heavens, and perish like a 
fading spark of light. This supposition he entirely put from 
his mind. But was there any ground for this sinister rumour? 
There might be, and the thought stung him to the quick. 
He could not but recall to mind a thousand little trifling 
incidents, which, under the lurid light of a sudden suspi- 
cion, assumed a significance and distinctness that filled him 
with apprehension. Many things that, taken separately, are 
beneath notice, gain strength by cohesion. The anonymous 
letter received that day. Mrs. Fazackerley's foolish allusion 
to Clinton. The warmth of manner with which ' Gertrude 
defended Sir Keginald that veiy morning. These were 
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circumstances that immediately occurred to him when he 
tried to reason himself into a calmer frame of mind. 

Soon other thoughts and recollections assailed him. It was 
certain that Gertrude and Sir Reginald Clinton had been 
much together since their arrival in town. Probably they 
had been together far oftener than he was aware of. She 
evidently liked and admired him. She praised him, and took 
his part. Then he remembered the civilities lavished upon, 
them by Clinton ; introductions to distinguished men ; admis- 
sion tickets to the houses of parliament, to private galleries of 
pictures, to many places of interest not accessible to the world 
at large : even the frequent presents of fruits, flowers, and 
other luxuries, flashed across his memory. Had he been 
blind, deaf, mad all tMs time ? Or was he now basely and 
meanly jealous of one who was a far better wife than he 
deserved to possess ? He would be patient. He would con- 
trol his feelings. He would pray for guidance and for 
strength. He would neither do nor say anything hastily. 

It was true he might caution Gertrude that slanderous 
rumours were afloat. This would be his plain duty. But 
he would do so with calmness. He would keep down the 
faintest symptom of misgiving. He would treat the whole 
thing as beneath contempt. He would wait and watch. 

Meanwhile, what should he do at this present time? To 
go back to Fazackerleys* was out of the question. He had 
told Gertrude he should probably leave early; his absence 
would not therefore be remarked. 

Gertrude herself was going to the baU at Mrs. La Fronde's 
in the Fazackerleys* carriage. And there she would meet 
Clinton. The thought gave Nugent pain. She would meet 
Clinton. She would be with him during the evening. The 
world would whisper, point, and sneer. He did not hesitate 
long. He was invited to this ball, why should he not go 
himself? He would write a letter or two at his club, and 
then find his way thither. 

The ball was at its height when Nugent ascended the stairs 
at the La Frondes'. The brilliant piquant melody of a new 
waltz struck upon his ear. The spacious lobby outside the 
ballroom was gay with flowers, and crowded by elegantly 
dressed wonien interspersed with the usual number of men 
looking as Englishmen are apt to do at the commencement 
of a ball, pretematurally solemn. There was space enough 
m the ballroom lor dancing, and that was all. Looking into 
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the apartment, you perceived what at first appeared a wild 
chaotic assemblage of many-coloured ball-dresses Hitting and 
floating and gyrating roimd and round each other. Meantime, 
he saw nothing either of Clinton or Gertrude. It was impos- 
sible to thread the mazes of this rapidly revolving multitude, 
and Nugent gazed into the room waiting till the dance should 
terminate. At the &rther end of the ballroom he noticed 
an archway leading into another suite of apartments. One 
or two of his acquaintances passed and bowed. He responded 
mechanically, and still keenly scrutinized the iaces of the 
company lining the sides of the room, or flitting in swift suc- 
cession before him in the waltz. By-and-by, however, the 
music drew to a close, and after an abrupt pause or two, and 
a passionate semblance of beginning again like a steed reined 
in against its will, suddenly with a thrilling sonorous clash 
came to a full stop. The dance broke up, and some fifly or 
sixty couples poured forth into the lobby, where was a table 
covered with ices, negus, and other refreshments. 

Nugent now quietly passed into the ballroom, and, af);er 
traversing it without success in, search of Gertrude, turned 
his steps towards the inner room. It was richly furnished 
and decorated. The pure light of innumerable wax candles 
fell upon choice pictures that clothed the walls ; upon alabaster 
statuettes; upon vases of various-coloured marble full of hot- 
house £owers. The damask ottomans and settees were mostly 
occupied by much-bejewelled mammas and chaperones nibbling 
ice and the reputations of their friends, or weighing in a rigid 
balance the relative advantages of different bon partis. Still 
no Gertrude: no Clinton. There was, however, a smaller 
room or boudoir beyond, and thither Nugent threaded his way* 

We win now, however, follow the movements of Gertrude. 

Owing to the compact between herself and Nugent, that 
she was not to dance more than a certain number of quadrilles 
and waltzes, a good part of every ball was passed by Gertrude 
in conversation. She did not much object, for her winning 
looks and lively conversation drew to her side those whose 
society was best worth cultivating. Now Clinton never danced, 
and thus found himself pretty frequently in juxtaposition with 
Gertrude. On this occasion, the latter had danced one 
quadrille with Major La Fronde, and was pressed by him to 
waltz ; but, seeing Clinton leaning against the archway between 
the two rooms, she decHned, and placed herself where she 
could be seeu by Clinton. Presently the latter joined her, and, 
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giving his arm, led her to admire the picture of a Madoima in 
the next room. From thence they passed into the inner apart- 
ment already spoken of, and seated on a sofa, the back o 
which was towards the door, were soon engaged in a conver- 
sation that appeared to interest them. 

" Have yon any news to-day ?" asked Gertrude. 

" None," replied Clinton, with a sigh; " none whatever." 

"Was that your advertisement in to-day's Times f^'^ asked 
Gertrude. " I hope you will forgive me for mentioning it, 
but I feel so deep an interest in your anxieties ! " 

" My dear friend, your words of sympathy are my best 
earthly consolation. The advertisement was mine, and it has 
been once, but only once, replied to. That was the day of 
our last ride — ^a day I shall always look back to with thank- 
fulness, for it broke the solitude of my life, and gave me a 
glimpse of happiness to which I had long been a stranger. 
Would that we were in the country once more ! " 

" Do you then dislike London ?" 

" I abhor it 1 More so than ever now, because I am com- 
pelled to remain here. I pine for the fresh air, for mountains 
and forests, and for the blue s6a ! Why, the mere sensation 
of London life, the stir, the excitement, the variety of objects 
passing before the eye, stimulate the brain to imhealthy activity! 
It is more difficult to resist evil, and to do good in* London, 
than in the country ! " 

" Then there is the more merit if you are successftiL" 

"But do you not feel this excitement?" asked Clinton, 
fixing his dark eyes on Gertrude with an expression of 
respectful tenderness. ** Do you really feel happy away from 
the country?" * 

" I hardly know," said Gertrude. " It is at least a pleasant 
change." 

" It is too often," rejoined Clinton, " the first drop of what 
is little better than an intoxicating poison. We sip, we drink, 
we at length quaff like madmen. Then sink into selfish torpor, 
and gorge ourselves from habit !" 

" But would you have me never mix in London society?" 

** Perhaps I shall offend you." 

" No. I do not think you can offend me." 

" Well, then, I think yours is a mind which were better 
outside this vortex of fashionable life." 

" But why ? Tell me why ? " - 

" The physician cannot always confide the grounds of his 
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opinion to the patients who consult him; sometimes he woiild 
be at fault to put his reasons into words.^' 

'' But surely friends are good for us ? And there are so 
few to be found in tie country ! " 

" Friends ! Do you call these unfortunate people friends ? 
Selfishness is written on every line of their faces. Beware 
of them. Never confide in them. They are not to be 
trusted!" 

" But, then, in whom are we — are women, to confide?" 

" Those who are your natural guides and protectors," 
answered Clinton, holding her hand for one inst^t in both 
of his; " and, if they fail you, then in One above I" As he 
spoke these last words, Clinton lowered his voice. 

Gertrude regarded him with interest and afiection. But iat 
that instant she -saw a thrill of anxiety pass across his face. 
His eyes were fixed on the large mirror opposite to them. 
Her own followed in the same direction. But she saw nothing 
there except the reflection of a throng of fitshionables fiutter- 
ing to and fro. 

What, then, had Clinton seen ? What, then, had attracted 
and fixed his gaze as by some irresistible spell ? Simply the 
reflection of a face, pale as ashes, just seen for one moment 
gazing at Gertrude and himself, and then vanishing from 
sight. 

Clinton rose hastily. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Gertrude. " You look quite 
changed!" 

" Nothing of consequence. I have seen some one I wish 
to speak to." 

He was agitated, and, as they shook hands, Gertrude felt 
his hand tremble. 

The next moment he was gone. 

The instant ailer Clinton had seen that pale face, which he 
recognized, and barely recognized, as Nugent's, the dance 
that had for a time been suspended was resumed. Clinton 
could only by slow degrees make his way through the room, 
and by the time he reached the lobby, Nugent had sprung 
into a cab and was halfway towards home. 

It was with a feeling of dull, blank wretchedness that 
Nugent ascended the steps to his house, and mechanically 
rang the bell. He had not seen anything which could justify 
him in absolutely condemning his wife. A few hours before, 
and he would have sat down on the same sofa, and greeted 

T 
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Clinton with perfect good-will and complaoenoy. True, he 
had found him engaged in close conyersation with his wife. 
True he had noticed him for a moment press Gertrude's hand 
in his. 

But it was a tete-a'tete in the presence of one or two 
hundred people. There was more of graye courtesy than of 
passion in Clinton's demeanour. Neyertheless, after the hate- 
ful and offensive words he had overheard that evening, the 
spectacle of these two sitting apart, in earnest conversation, 
r^arding each other with almost affectionate interest, in- 
fluenced apparently by some common sympathy — this spec- 
tecle, in Nugent's overwrought state of mind, was a &tal 
corroboration of the cruel charge against his wife's fidelity 
s611 ringing in his ears. For a moment he had been tortur^ 
by ti feeling of savage hatred against Clinton ; since to & man 
who endeavours day by day to do what is light, the passion 
of hatred is nothing else than torture ; it is wholly antago- 
•nistic to etery feeling he laboiLrs to cherish and maintain. 
For a moment he had been thus tortured, but he had not lost 
his self-command. He still, with all his strength, kept down 
the wrath gathering within him. He resolved, and again 
resolved, not to act hastily, but to wait and watch. 

Nugent rang the bell, we have said, mechanically. 

Scarcely had he touched it when the door was flung open, 
and he saw before him, in the light of the gas-lamp-^-£dward 
Harrill. 

Perhaps at another time Nugent might have felt annoyed at 
the lad's unexpected appearance, without invitation or autho- 
rity given, but now he felt differently. Here was some one 
who cared for him ; nay, who seemed to love him. Nugent 
yielded to the impulse of the moment, and pressed Edwai^ to 
his heart. Then, as if ashamed of the emotion he had evinced, 
he thrust the lad away, and asked him, with an ineffectoal 
attempt at sternness, what brought him to town? 

Edward hung down his head, and could not at first be in- 
duced to give any account of his proceedings. At leikgih, 
when Nugent had made him sit down beside him in his study, 
he explained, in disjointed sentences, how he had met Lucy at 
the Manor Farm, and how the sight of her brought old times 
60 vividly before him, that, after several days* excitement, he 
could bear it no longer, but wrote a line asking LfOvell^s iix- 
giveness, and started by third-class train for London. 

They were BtOl engaged in conversation — ^for Nugent had 
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many questions to ask about the state of afiairs at Okenham 
— ^when a loud rap at the street-door rudely interrupted them, 
and brought back to Nugent's mind, with a kind of sudden 
shock, the recollection of his new and painful anxiety. 

He dismissed Edward to bed, and, notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the hour, was about to address Gertrude oh the subject 
nearest his heart in the hope of relieving the bitterness of his 
distress. Suddenly, however, she herself entered the room 
with an open letter in her hand, and a countenance full of 
sorrow and alarm. 

"What is the matter, Gertrude?" asked Nugent, with 
forced composure. 

" A note from poor mamma ! She says my father is very . 
unwell, and they are coming up to town, with him to-morrow 
to get the best advice ! " 

" Then, he is evidently well enough to travel?" 

" Well enough to travel as yet," answered Gertrude, with 
the tears running down her cheeks. "But it is something 
very serious. Mamma writes in the greatest distress 1" 

She was pale with agitation, and Nugent could not maintain 
the coldness of manner he had first exhibited. He put his 
arm round Gertrude, and made her sit down. Then fetched 
Bal-volatile and other regtoratives ; gently wiped away her 
tears; and by degrees soothed her into a state of comparative 
tranquillity. 

"You are very kind," said Gertrude, pressing Nugent's 
hand to her lips, and gazing upwards at his face with a look 
of affectionate thankfulness. 

" Can she be otherwise than purQ as drifted snow?" was 
Nuge&t's silent question to himself at that moment. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A* C X. 

CuNTOK, finding when he got down-stairs that Nugent had 
left the house, gave up the idea of seeking an interview with 
him, at all events that night. But he did not return to the 
gay scene he had just quitted. Calling for his carriage, which 
was waiting in attendance, he desired the coachman to drive 
him straight home. 

It was About twelve o^clock when Clinton crossed the 
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threshold of his solitary mansion. The spacious Hall, with its 
marble floor and lofty pillars of giallo antiquOj was bright with 
the lustre of gas lamps. Yet there was a sense of silent deso- 
lation even amidst the tokens of luxury, and wealth, and refined 
taste which met the eye on every side. The graceful forms of 
Greek and Roman sculpture, adomiog the niches and recesses 
on either hand as you advanced, gleamed motionless in the 
mellow light. On the right, folding-doors spread open and 
displayed a broad and lofly dining-room also lighted up. Here 
against the sober-tinted walls hung some choice paintings by 
Italian and Spanish masters. Their harmonious tone soothed 
the eye even before the forms and outlines of the picture 
were perceptible. On the left, other folding doors led into 
a suite of drawing-rooms luxuriously furnished, where you 
moved with noiseless footstep over carpets that rivalled in 
textui'e the softest and richest velvet, and every variety of 
easy-chair, ottoman, and couch tempted you to rest, and view 
at leisure the multitude of rare and beautiful objects which 
adorned the apartment. There was here no gas permitted, 
but wax-lights suspended from the ceiling shed a gentle radi- 
ance on the scene. Beyond the dining-room a marble stair- 
case, designed afler one in a celebrated palace in Borne, led to 
the upper apartments; whilst on the Idl a long wide gallery, 
containing statues and basso relievos, conducted to a door com- 
■municating with the servants' offices. Here, as in every other 
direction, there was abundance of light ; and, were it not for 
the silence and solitude, you might have supposed on first 
entering that some great festivity was going forwards. But in 
a few minutes the very beauty and gorgeousness of the scene, 
bright with an artificial day, yet so still, so vacant, so deserted, 
cast a chill upon the mind. It was like some enchanted palace 
in the " Arabian Nights," or mystic incident in a dream, wbea 
we pass through suites and suites of gorgeous apartments, 
and feel a painful suspicion that something untoward is about 
to happen. < 

The owner of this magnificent mansion paid little heed to 
anything on the right hand or the left, as he entered the house 
and hastily nodded to the greyheaded butler, who never 
allowed him to pass without making him a bow, and who 
with two footmen behind him flung open the front doors for 
his reception. Clinton, we say, paid httle heed to anything 
around him, but walked rapidly across the hall to a door 
opposite the principal entrance. He opened it and entered a 
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large library, also well lighted, the walls of which were lined 
with tier above tier of books by ancient and modem authors. 
He closed the door, advanced to one of the tables on which 
lay the letters and newspapers which had arrived by the last 
post, and, sitting down, tore them open on^ afler another with 
V impatience. Some he threw into a waste-paper basket under 
the table: on others he scribbled a few words in pencil: whilst 
one or two he locked up in his table drawer. Then with a 
sigh he rose, and took some turns up and down the room. 

" I have been to blame," he said to himself; " I have been 
grievously to blame. That look, that gesture, could not be 
mistaken. I have wounded him sorely. I have carried misery 
into his home. So it has ever been with me. Of old, per- 
sistent in profligacy and vice, I cared for nothing so I secured 
my own gratification. I was merciless — ^I was reckless in the 
selfish pursuit of pleasure. Now, when anguish of mind and 
body, aided by divine grace, has emptied my heart of its 
most hateful desires — ^now, when I have been crushed by long 
affliction and racked by bitter remorse — now, even now, I 
seem doomed to spread desolation wherever I go. . . ... 

Doomed ? I speak with the folly of a self-deceiving sinner 1 
It is my own wickedness still lingering within, still smoulder- 
ing in my treacherous heart." 

He paused a minute ; then standing with folded arms, coa-- 
tinned, as if addressing himself, — 

" Yes, you full well know, in your secret heart of hearts, 
that you are not firee from blame in this matter. True, sym- 
pathy is sweet — ^inexpressibly sweet to a solitary, afflicted 
man. But did not your conscience tell you there was danger 
^in seeking it where you did? Did not your conscience 
warn you — ^faintly, yet perceptibly — that sympathy between 
you two did at times partake of a feeling more tender 
and more deep? How know you but that even now you 
have alienated that woman^s heart from the husband who 
loves her, and who deserves to be loved by her ? You will 
say that this has been far from your wish. I know it; I 
know that I should have rather perished, unblest by sacra- 
mental oil, than have sullied the purity of that sweet creature's 
soul. But you closed your eyes to the danger. And now 
the danger is come. The danger and the misery. Let it 
be my part to undo, as far as in me lies, the evil already 
wrought. This much at least is clear— we must never meet 
again! 
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Then marmtffing to himself the Scripture words, " If tliy 
hand offend thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to enter into 
life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into the 
fire that never shall be quenched," Clinton walked slowly 
across the library, and, opening a concealed door, entered a 
small oratory or chapel, from the ceiling of which hung a 
ungle glimmering lamp. The place was not fitted up with 
that lavish decoration which might have been expected. It 
was constructed, however, of the purest statuary marble. The 
altar rails and the altar were of the same material. One 
eirctdar window of purple and rose-coloured glass over 
the altar lighted this chapel by day. The walls were, here 
and there, inscribed by texts of scripture, or passages from 
Bome of the Fathers in mosaic work. There were no images, 
only on the altar a cruciiix of marble, and behind it an alto 
relievo representing our Lord's ascension. This latter was 
of pure alabaster, and in the light of the solitary lamp 
ahone like some delicate transparent shell. A low reading- 
desk of carved oak stood on one side of the chapel, and on 
' the reading-desk was an English Bible. Clinton, having 
closed the door of the chapel, remained there for a con- 
siderable time. The oil-lamp flickered in the socket, and 
the first rays of the morning sun fell in chequered colours 
upon the snow-white pavement of the chapel, when Clinton 
retired to rest. • 

On the following morning, Clinton had hardly breakfasted 
when a strange man rang the bell at the back entrance, and 
thrust a note into the hand of the servant who opened the 
door. The butler placed the note on a salver, after giving it 
a rather contemptuous scrutiny, and brought it to CHnton in 
the library. The latter received it without much interest, but 
the butler had not been gone many minutes before the library 
bell was rung with violence. 

" Who brought this note?" eagerly exclaimed Clinton as 
soon as the butler reappeared. 

"A stranger. Sir Reginald; and I may say an ill-looking 
stranger. He decamped immediately after leaving it." 

The butler spoke with his usual deliberation, and Clinton 
almost lost his patience. s 

" Never let people go away who bring me notes, Harvey — 
never I Well, it cannot be helped now. Send some one to 
Mr. Nutt. Let whoever goes take a cab and bring him here 
as soon as possible. Do you understand, Harvey ? " 
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Harvey bowed and retired with a little more activity of 
manner than usual. 

. It was not, however, till the ailemoon, that Mr. Nutt made 
his appearance in Clinton's library. He was an intelligent^ 
active-looking man, with fresh-coloured cheeks and largo 
sandy whiskers, dressed in ordinary costume, such as a re^ 
spec^ble grazier or provincial trXman might wear. The 
most noticeable thing about him was a pair of eyes that wan* 
dered curiously in all directions, and then with the rapidity 
of lightning, suddenly fastened upon the person who was 
addressing him. He came into the library wiping his fore- 
head' with a blue check pocket-handkerchief. His manner 
was civil, but by no means diffident or obsequious. He sat 
down almost unbidden, and, putting his hat imder a chair, 
conunenced to explain, that a little business of a '^ rather 
partic'laj: kmd'* had taken him right away to the other end 
of London. Clinton interrupted him with— 

" Well, well, I have got you now, at all events. This is a 
letter received this morning. Bead it. It is most important. 
I do believe we are on the right track at last ! " 

Mr. Nutt took the note with an air of perfect unconcern 

contrasting rather strongly with Clinton's eagerness, looked 

'round the room with an indifferent air, then suddenly fixed 

his eyes upon the note in his hand, and read as follows in a 

guttural sort of voice :— 

" The party whom you are in search of, is aHve and well. 
But, there's another party who must be bought over before 
we can make any way. The party I mean is a glutton for 
money, but I will do my best with him. I think a hundred 
pounds in ten-pound Bank of England notes, directed 'A.B.X., 
Post-office, Littlp Mawworm — (To be left till called for)' 
would grease his wheels. To show you I know a thing or 
two, I conclude thus—* Eemember the Palazzo Pitti at Flo- 
rence, and the midn^ht drive to Leghorn I ' — ^A. B. X." 

^' Hum ! " remarkeil Mr. Nutt, with a dubious expression 
of countenance. 

«Well^ what do you think?" asked Clinton with impa- 
tience. «All that could be extracted, however, from Mr. Nutt, 
was a repetition of the same monosyllable in precisely the 
joxat tone of voice. 

<^ Tou don't mean to say you think there's nothing in it ?" 
exclaimed Clinton, angrily. 

<< TeU you what *tis, Sir Reginald. The matter standa as 
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thus. This here letter may mean a great deal, or it may be a 
* do.' That's my private opinion, Sir Reginald." 

'' Which is your private opinion?" exclaimed the other in 
a sort of despair. 

" That's for you, Sir Reg'nald, to judge, seeing as all hangs 
upon this here sort of a wind-up about ' pals ' and ' pity,' and 
*Leg-Aorn,' " remarked Mr. Nutt, aspirating the h very strongly 
in Leghorn. 

** The words are very important," rejoined Clinton. ** Only 
a person intimately acquainted with my life in Italy could 
have made use of tibem. It is my conviction we are now on 
the right track, and unless you see any reason to the contrary, 
I shall despatch a letter at once to the post-ofEce, addressed 
A. B. X., place a constable to watch, and apprehend any one 
who comes for it." 

Mr. Nutt, the detective officer, for such he was, glanced 
carelessly round the room, and abruptly fixing his eyes upon 
Sir Reginald with a look of the profoimdest compassion, as if 
he were a baby in bad health, or a man imdergoing some severe 
operation, ejaculated — 

" Oh dear ! Oh dear ! A pretty kettle of fish, saving your 
presence, you'd make of it. Sir Reg'nald ! Despatch a letter I 
Put a man to watch ! Oh dear! Oh dear! What would you 
gain by that move ? Why, you'd only nab an innocent coun- 
try-bumpkin, who'd been pushed for'ard by some one else 
who'd got somebody else behind him, and what would you 
make of him ? Why, you'd shut the whole thing up there 
and then. Oh dear! Oh dear 1" 

'^ But what would you do then ? Shall I send the hundred 
pounds and see what comes of it ?" 

" A hundred pounds 1 " rejoined Mr. Nutt, with a renewed 
look of compassion — " A hundred pounds I Why, Sir Reg'nald, 
it will be the goose with the golden eggs, saving your pre- 
sence I These here parties will never be brought to book at 
idl. They will tug, tug at your banker's balance, and you'll 
never get what you want out of them. No, Sir Reg'nald, 
allow me just to speak my mind on this here matter. You 
take and write a civilish letter to A. B. X.; a civilish, gentle- 
manly kind of a letter, and say that you're partic'larly obliged 
to A. B. X. for his disinterested line of conduct, and may be, 
if all turns out as you wish, and the party you want turns up 
safe and sound, you'll come down handsome. Meantime, 
having heavy expenses just this time of year, you can't afiSsid 
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more than a tien-pound note, which you sincerely trust will 
prove acceptable, and hoping to have a line, acknowledging 
safe receipt of the same, ' I am, your obedient servant, &c., 
&c., &c.' " 

Mr. Nutt, after delivering this animated sketch of the forth- 
coming campaign, wiped his forehead with the blue check, 
and appeared to occupy himself in counting the number of 
books in each bookshelf, and then adding the totals together. 

Clinton thought this mode of proceeding rather tame, but 
nevertheless deferred to Mr. Nutt, who departed — slipping a 
gold piece into his breeches pocket which, somehow or other, 
had glided from'Clinton^s hand into his own, and making as 
he reached the door a parting observation, — 

" You see, Sir Reginald, you must first hook yotlr fish. 
And, when youVe hooked him, you must treat him as sweetly 
as a baby, or he'll slip right through your fingers, nobody 
knows where 1 " ' 

Then, as he crossed the hall, Nutt said quietly to himself, — 

" For all that, TU drop down to Little Mawworm, and keep 
an eye on the post-office, or my name*s not Samuel Nutt! 
But we'll keep that snug." 

A day or two after this tete-a-tete between Sir Reginald 
Clinton and Mr. Nutt, there arrived at Little Mawworm an 
individual with a large beard, dressed in the shabby-genteel 
costume of a third-rate artist taking sketches at watering-places 
and elsewhere for some speculating tradesman, who pays him 
an allowance of a few shillings a day, and then lithographs his 
sketches for sale in the locality where they wefe originally 
taken, at a very pretty profit. 

The newly-arrived artist appeared to be enthusiastically 
struck with the picturesque character of the street where the 
post-office was situated ; insomuch that, by dint of persever- 
ance, he prevailed on the postmistress to let him a small bed- 
room by the week, which commanded a view of the whole 
street, and enabled him to take sketches at his leisure, and to 
the best advantage. 

It would have done any one's heart good to see how this 
earnest-minded artist worked away at the street. There he 
was, everlastingly at the little bow- window, sketching as if for 
very life. Now he took one side, now he took another side. 
First up the street, then down the street. Then he took a 
bird's-eye view. Then he dashed off a sketch of " Little 
Mawworm by Moonlight," which quite charmed the pop 
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mistresa. Then he singled out a broken-down doorwaj, or 
rickety chimney-stack, or half-open window with a fat child 
staring out of it. 80 he went on till at last it seemed there 
was nothing left by way of variety except to sketch the houses 
upside down. But one afternoon, soon after the post came in 
— «t which time we may mention that this exemplary artist 
was taken with a passion for sketching the face of every 
man, woman, and child who happened to call for letters — one 
afternoon he appeared more than usually excited by the 
beauty of the scene presented by the main street of Little 
Mawworm. His window, we have said, was a front window. 
• It was, moreover, precisely over the little window with a 
wooden panel and knocker, at \yhich the public applied for 
letters, information, and postage stamps. On this particular 
afternoon, our friend the artist fixed himself at the window 
'With his chin upon the sill, apparently in an ecstasy of pic- 
torial enthusiasm. Occasionally, when he thought he was 
observed by some one below, he would withdraw his head 
abruptly, no doubt for the purpose of concealing the intensity 
of his emotion. He had just partially withdrawn his face 
from the window, but kept close enough to hear what was 
said below, when there comes a rap at the little post-office 
window. What a start that excitable artist gives ! Perhaps 
he is annoyed at being disturbed. He approaches his head 
closer to the window, and hears a girl ask in a shrill voice — 

" Please, ma^am, be there any letters for A. B. C. ?" 

'' A. B. what ?'* asked the postmistress, sharply. 

^'A. B. C," repeated the girl in a measured chant, as if 
she was beginning to say her alphabet. 

^' That's not it ! " said the postmistress, and slammed the 
door in her &ce, as if the girl had been saying a lesson, and 
broke down in it. 

** Stupid little fool I*' ejaculated the artist, as4;hegirl turned 
' slowly away from the door. " She's made a mull of it — that's 
clear I" 

However, the girl had not gone far down the street when a 
Budden idea seemed to strike her, and she ran back to the 
post-office, knocked at the little trap-door, and exclaimed as 
•oon as it was opened — • 

" Please, ma'am, I've got it now ! 'Twas A. B. X. I " 

Up jumped the artist, on went his Kossuth hat and pepper 
and salt paletot, and, with drawing-book under his arm, he 
was in the street in a trice. 
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Meantime, the postmistress, after some more parley vnth. the 
little girl, handed her a letter, and slammed the door once 
more. The girl, putting the letter in her bosom, tripped away 
down the street, occasionally stopping to perform a solitary 
Uttle game of hop-scotch on the pavement, with an oyster- 
shell or a bit of crockery ware. The enthusiastic artist follows 
at a respectful distance, and whenever the girl is engaged in 
her peripatetic recreation, appears to take a sudden interest in 
the outline of the clouds overhead. At last, the girl makes a 
sudden rush into a small public-house by the roadside, and is 
instantaneously followed by our friend with the drawing-book. 

" All right, mother ! Here *tis. Wam*t I clever to mind 
the A. B. X. r 

Whilst the girl appeals to her mother for approbation, in 
comes the artist and asks for a pint of Burton '^ to wash the 
dust out of his mouth this hot aflernoon.'* 

The woman puts the letter the little girl gives her in her 
pocket, and draws the artist his pint of Burton. He is uncom- 
monly talkative that artist, and seems fond of malt liquors, for 
he has two more pints of Burton, and drinks slowly as if to 
enjoy it the more. 

^* Nice, civil-spoken gent, that 1" said the landlady, as he 
leflb the house. '^ So lucky, too, that he dropped in at the 
nick of time to address that there bothering letter to Mr. 
Spottle ! " 

The artist goes straight to the post-office; says he has had 
a lucrative offer for taking twenty-four sketches of the scenery 
round Cheltenham ; pays for his lodging ; slings his black 
leather travelling knapsack over his shoulders and starts away 
for Great Mawworm. Here, however, he does not stay, but 
gets on the top of a stage-coach starting for Cheltexiham. 
Then takes the railway, and after some hours' travelling and 
stopping and changing of trains, finds himself safely deposited 
at the railway station, Rentworth. 

Meantime, our artist has undergone a considerable transfor- 
mation. In &ct, we should hardly know him again. He has 
lefl his knapsack and drawing materials somewhere on the 
road, his Kossuth hat is exchanged for a greasy travelling cap, 
his pepper and salt paletot has given place to a rough shooting- 
coat, and he wears leather gaiters and thick hobnailed half- 
boots. Moreover, his imposing beard has disappeared, and 
you see a smooth shaven chin in lieu of it. Apparently he is 
a gamekeeper or groom in quest of a situation, for he saunters 
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down the High Street at Rentworth, and making np to the 
'* Swampshire Anns** in a half-indolent fashion, graduallj 
sidles into the stable-yard, and gets into conversation with the 
ostler about the weather and the crops and the last Winter^ 
bourne steeple-chase, until they both appear mutually pleased 
with each other, and retire to the tap to have a " glass of 
summut warm.** 

What their conversation is inside the tap we do not pretend 
to say. But, at the termination of this impromptu convivial 
meeting, the ostler emerges slightly exhilarated with liquor, 
and particularly affectionate towards our quondam artist, for 
he earnestly begs him to accept his black terrier Rose and her 
whole litter of puppies. Also three i'errets, and an old fowling- 
piece. These handsome offers our friend declines with virtuous 
self-denial, and proceeds to light and smoke his pipe, seated on 
the shails of a coburg cart in the inn-yard, whilst the ostler 
devotes himself vigorously to the task of washing the wheels 
of an omnibus in order to work off the effects of his potations 
in the tap. ^ 

Presently a man in very shabby clothes, a battered old hat, 
and shoes down at heel, with a face bloated &om intemperance, 
swaggers with an attempt at being at his ease across the road, 
and makes his way toward the tap. 

The late artist takes his pipe from his mouth, and says to 
the ostler — 

" I say, old fellow, is that the cove you spoke of just now ?*' 

The ostler, poising one moment in the air the bucket of 
water he was about to fling over the wheels, nodded and 
winked by way of reply, and then emptied the bucket with a 
jerk. 

Up got the other, and peeps through the open doorway of 
the tap. The shabby-looking man asks if there is any letter 
for him ; whereupon the barmaid hands him a letter, directed-— 
Mr, JSpottUy 

Swampshtre ArmSy 

Bentworthy 
in a handwriting the late artist is pretty familiar with. Then 
Mr. Spottle, for Mr. Spottle it is, asks for a penn'orth of gin, 
drinks it off, wipes his mouth with the cuff of his coat, and 
shambles out of the tap into the street again. 

The ci-devant artist dodges him down the street, then meets 
him as if by accident round the comer, touches his cap 
'civility costs nothing), and says— 
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" Beg your pardon. But is your name Spottle ?" 

Mr. Spottle does not seem particularly well pleased to be 
asked his name, and commences backing into the road as if he 
meant to make a bolt. 

'' Vm a poor man, rather hard up, Mr. Spottle, and I wants 
a situation,^' said the other. 

" What the deuce d'ye come to me for ?" growled Spottle, 
somewhat reassured by this mode of address. 

" 'Cause, you see, Mr. Spottle, I wants to get into this here 
madhouse over at Clawthorp as a keeper, and I thought may 
be you'd speak a word for me, as you know'd the doctor." 

" How the deuce can I speak a word for you, young man," 
inquired Spotde, gradually asBuming some feint touch of his 
ancient pomposity, " when I've never set eyes on you before 
this minute ? What's your name, young man ? " 

" Grub," said the other, touching his cap. ** Daniel Grub." 

" Grub ? hem ! Queerishname'l Wdl, Mr. Daniel Grub, 
and so you're hard up in the world ? " 

'^ Haven't more than nineteen shillings and sixpence-half- 
penny to bless myself with, Mr. Spottle." 

" Hem 1 Nineteen and sixpence-halfpenny I That's some- 
thing — something," rejoined Spottle, eyeing Mr. Grub with 
increasing favour. 

" And if, Mr. Spottle, you could manage to say a word for 

me to the doctor — ^I'd willingly " Mr. Grub nere fumbled 

his cap, as if he felt he was treading on dangerous ground. 

'^ Speak on, young man," said Spottle, condescendingly. 

" If three half-crowns would make it worth your while to 
throw in a good word for me " 

Mr. Spottle's hand was gently extended, and his eye twinkled 
acquiescence. But Mr. Grub now held back. 

'^ I say, not so fast, Mr. Spottle. Suppose I don't get the 
place, arter all ? " 

" Young man, a word from me to Dr. Cray foot, and your 
affair's settled." 

' " Well, half down and half when I get the place ; and, I 
tell'ee what, I'll give half-a-crown in for luck. There, 
now!" 

Mr. Spottle's hand closed like a vice upon the five shillings, 
and then slipped back into his pocket. 

" Take a drop in the tap ? " inquired Mr. Grub. 

" I don't mind if I do, young man. I'll put you in the 
way of dealing with the doctor. Shouldn't wonder if I didr'' 
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step along to Clawthorp with you, for IVe got a letter for the 
doctor." 

Mr. Grub^s eyes shone for a moment like a cat^s at the 
sight of a mouse in a frap. Then they walked back to the 
Swampshire Arms. Here, in the comfortable recesses of the 
taproom, Mr. Spottle unbent himself in the most gracious 
manner. He described in glowing colours* the advantages 
offered by Clawthorp asylum : attributed his own retirement 
from that institution not, as was vulgarly supposed, to any 
tyrannical interference on the part of the visiting magistrates, 
but simply to the exhortations of a maiden aunt in the grocery 
line, who insisted upon his taking up his abode with her, to 
assist in managing a lucrative and fast-increasing business. 
He magnified his influence over Dr. Crajrfoot; finally pro- 
ducing the identical letter Mr. Grub had directed in the 
public-house at Little Mawworm, and, dropping his voice to a 
gurgling whisper, inlbrmed him it was a despatch of peculiar 
importance, and that Dr. Crayfoot's last words were— 

'^ Spottle, there^s no man alive can manage this afi^ except 
you! Spottle, I depend upon your bringing me the letter 
without fail ! Spottle, give me your hand ! " 

And a great deal more Mr. Spottle added, which was 
extremely interesting to Mr. Daniel Grub, but not necessary 
to communicate to tibe reader. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A BREAK IN THE CLOUDS. 



Mr. Usherwood was brought up to London in the egress 
train, and comfortable lodgings found for him and Lady 
Maud, not far from the Nugents. On his first arrival, the 
physician detected so much general disturbance of system, 
that it was thought expedient to send for Agatha and Jessie, 
at present, as the reader will remember, staying with their 
atmt in Scotland. 

Gertrude, at her father's request, removed to the same 
lodging, and passed much of her time by his bedside, reading 
to him when he was able to bear it, at other times sitting' 
"uietly by him, and holding his hand in hers. 

The few days which had elapsed since the night of the La 
ide^fi ball, had mitigated the anguish of mind from which 
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Nugent was suffering when we last parted from him. To 
this, as we hare seen, Gertrnde's manner and bearing, seem- 
ingly so inconsistent with the truth of that cruel rumour, bad 
not a little contributed. At all events, visited as she was by 
a sore trial, it was now no time to harass her with annoying 
intelligence, or vex her with inquiries, which, shape them as 
he might, would plainly indicate that he harboured injurious 
suspicions. 

Theriefbre Nugent put from him all thought of entering 
upon the matter at presei^t. It must not, however, be sup^ 
posed that his mind was at ease. It had received a rude 
shock. He had for a moment realized the misery of betrayed 
and ontraged affections. He had tasted, however passingly, 
the bitterness of a heart flung back upon itself, and trampled 
under foot by ote tenderly and unreservedly trusted. 

Nothing, however, could be kinder or gentler than Nugent's 
manner to Gertrude whilst expecting her father's arrival, and 
malrwg hftsly preparations to join him at his lodging. Again, 
during her stay there, he called twice a day, and endeavoured 
to give. her all the comfort in his power. Gertrude was 
touched by his sympathy, and felt her heart drawn to him 
more dosdy. 

Before, however, proceeding Airther, we must for one mo* 
ment refer to Lucy, who was still wi^ her brother at Claw- 
thorp. She had written to her mistress, stating that Winthrop 
remained in a very sad state, scarcely recognizing her, and 
unable to be moved. She complained of feeling depressed 
and agitated '^ in such a horrid place as a madhouse," and 
almost doubted whether her healtii would stand it, although 
•she was most anxious to nurse her brother, and the people 
■he believed meant to be kind, '^ though odd and rough in* 
their ways of going on." She thought she should try to get 
other advice for him, and would write again soon. Gertrude 
was rather unhappy about her, and, with Nugent*s approba- 
tion, wrote to her former governess, Mrs. Grierson, and asked 
her to drive over to Clawthorp to see Lucy and her sick 
brother, and endeavour, by a httle management, to induce 
Crayibot to hold a consultation on his case. 

These instructions Mrs. Grierson promised faithfully to 
perform the very first day Mr. Grierson*s tour of professional 
visits took him in the direction of the asylum. 

One evening, about a week after the arrival of Mr. Usher- 
wood, Edward HarriU, whose earnest request to be allowed to 
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remain bad been, after some demur, granted by Nugent, was 
seated at a writing table in the drawing-room of Nugent's 
bouse, engaged in idly scribbling on scraps of paper, and tben 
flinging them into the adjacent grate. Nugent came in from 
spending an hour or two with Gertrude and her sisters ; the 
latter having that afternoon arrived from Scotland. He caugbt 
sight of the crumpled pieces of paper Edward had just flung 
away, and said, rather gravely,— 

" Edward, remember I You promised, if I allowed you to 
remain in town, you would not neglect your studies. How 
can you expect to pass your Civil Service examination next 
autumn, if you waste your time in that thoughtless way ? 
Come, now let us have a turn at algebra before going to bed. 
We have done nothing all day." 

Taking some books from a side-table, Nugent sat down, 
and pulled towards him the blotting-book Edward had been 
using. As he did so, he noticed that Edward looked uneasy, 
and endeavoured to conceal a sheet of paper on which he had 
been writing, from Nugent's observation. 

" Edward, give me that paper. You ought not to have 
any mysteries with me. Am I not your best friend? " 

Nugent spoke kindly, but earnestly. Edward instantly 
handed the paper to him, but the lad^s compressed lips and 
sudden paleness showed how great a struggle it had been to 
him. 

" I thought so ! " quietly exclaimed Nugent, as he cast his 
eye over the paper. " I thought so I You are trying your 
hand at another anonymous letter." *> 

Edward's lace became scarlet. 

" Now, first shut the door, Edward, and then come and sit 
with me on yonder sofa. We will talk this matter over in a 
.serious but friendly spirit." 

Ed^yard silently obeyed him, and Nugent resumed — 

" You are fast verging on manhbod. In a few months you 
will be sixteen. I shall not scold you as a child, but reason 
with you as with a younger brother. I received, about a 
week since, an anonymous letter. I suspected, but I am now 
convinced who was the writer. What could induce you to 
commit so cruel, so cowardly a crime ? For crime it is to 
attempt to destroy, and that in an underhand way, my own 
peace and that of my wife. I say nothing of caliunniating 
one who has never injured' you-^Sir Reginald Clinton." 

Edward listened respectfully, almost tearfully, until Nugent 
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mentioned that name. Then the lad^s countenance changed. 
He clenched his teeth, and muttered, with suppressed vehe- 
mence, — 

" Sir Reginald Clinton is a villain !" 

Nothing tries our temper more than a strong statement, 
corroborative of secret suspicions which, being fiital to our 
peace, we would fain suppress. 

Nugent rose abruptly, and paced the room in high dis- 
pleasure. Having in a measure regained composure, he ap- 
proached Edward, and said with some severity of man- 
ner — 

'' Edward, I am pained and shocked at your conduct. In 
what way can Sir Reginald Clinton have injured you, thus to 
stir up in your heart such unchristian animosity? Is it pos- 
sible that you cherish a foolish, unmanly feelijag of jealousy 
towards Sir Reginald, because I choose to regard him with 
friendship and . good- will ? I insist upon your explaining 
yourself." 

Hiding his face in his hands from Nugent's penetrating 
glance, Edward hastily considered what answer he should 
make to these interrogations. He had little besides vague 
suspicions, undefined misgivings, or hints casually dropped by 
persons not the most trustwortJiy, to offer in justification of 
his conduct. One fact there \^as that seemed in some degree 
tangible and distinct. He flung it forth, scarce expecting it 
would entirely release him from his difficulty, yet hoping it 
might divert Nugent^s thoughts into a different channel. 

" I think it very wrong of Sir Reginald," he said, raising 
his face from his hands, and meeting Nugenfs glance with 
some degree of steadiness — " I think it very wrong of Sir 
Reginald to send popish books to Mrs. Nugent, for I am sure 
you do not approve of it." 

The shadow passed from Nugent^s countenance, and he 
almost laughed outright. 

" Foolish fellow ! And is this all ? Certainly there is a 
Romish book in the house, Butler^s Lives of the Saints, It 
was sent the other day, and in the bustle of Mr. Usherwood's 
sudden arrival forgotten to be returned. No^ harm was 
meant. It was done openly. So set your mind easy on that 
point." 

And Nugent patted him on the shoulder good-humouredly. 

Edward looked vexed at the small impression his words had 
made, and answered with some animation— 

z 
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'^ I do not mean that book only — ^I mean several books ; all 
popish, and all belonging to Sir Keginald 1 *' 

Nugent immediately sat down on a chair near him. There 
was a great change in his manner. His voice sank almost to 
a whisper— 

'< Take care what you are saying, Edward. Be careful 1 
You do not know what misery may be caused by words 
spoken without thought — without reflection. Be careful, 
Edward — ^be careful ! " 

The youth was alarmed at the effect his allusion had pro- 
duced. He hesitated. 

Nugent pressed him for a fuller explanation; insisted upon 
it; would take no denial. 

Edward at length replied, and told his tale with honesty 
and simplicity. 

"I saw the books at Okenham. Lucy had them in a 
parcel, and was taking them up-stairs to Mrs. Nugent's bed- 
room. The string of the parcel broke, and the books fell 
out. I picked up several of them, and turned over the leaves 
from curiosity. I did not know at the time to whom they 
belonged, but I have since discovered. There was a crest on 
the fly-leaf. Two lions* heads with crowns on, and spikes 
like unicorns. There was a motto, * Dare and Do.' There were 
the initials, B. C. Everything the very same as on the fly- 
leaf of the book now in the house. Lucy collected the books, 
made up the parcel, and packed it up in Mrs. Nugent's box^ 
I saw her with my own ejea." 

Nugent did not immediately make any reply, but sat 
motionless in his chair. Then, suddenly rising, and bidding 
Edward good-night in hurried indistinct accents, pressed his 
hand for a moment, and left the room. A minute afterwards 
the street door was heard to open and shut. 

It was now ten o'clock, and at the Usherwoods' house all 
was silent and still. Agatha and her sister Jessie, &.tigiied 
with their d^y's journey, had retired to rest early. Lady 
Maud, who was particular about her health, thought it pinident 
to retire also ; for Mr. Usherwood seemed likely to . have a 
good nighty and it was well. Lady Maud observed, to lay in a 
stock of strength in order to be equal to nursing him should 
his state unfortimately alter for the worse. At present Mr. 
Usherwood was decidedly better. Not that the medical men, 
in their confidential commimications to Lady Maud, held out 
very strong hopes of ultimate recovery. Still, for a day or 
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two past, whether it was the anticipated arrival of his daugh- 
ters, or some change in the prescribed remedies, Mr. Usher- 
lYood was a different man to what he was on first coming to 
town. 

Lady Maud and her two jomiger daughters had retired to 
rest. Gertrude alone sat up to finish 'a letter to Sir Beginald * 
Clinton. The immediate occasion of her writing was a con- 
versation with her mother that morning. It was evidentlj 
Lady Maud's determination to bring Agatha and Sir B^nald 
together, and promote their marriage by all means in her 
power. The amendment in Mr. Usherwood's health seemed to 
iadlitate Lady Maud's plans. Already she had Jet fall a remark 
that, as an old friend and a near relative of Nugent's, it would 
be qtdte in keeping to ask Sir Beginald to drop iii now and then 
and take a quiet dinner with them. Gertrude then sat up to 
£nish a letter to Sir Beginald partly in reference to this 
subject. She placed the letter, when sealed and directed, on 
the slab outside the dining-room door; the man-servant having 
general orders to take any notes or letters he found there to 
the place of their destination, the first thing in the morning. 
She then ran upstairs to see if her fiither was sleeping quietly 
before going to b^d herself. 

At this moment Nugent rang at the iront-door bell. Agi- 
tated though he was, he remembered there was sickness in the 
house, and rang as gently as he could. It was opened by Lady 
Maud's maid, whom Gertrude sent down, fearing the footman 
might make too much noise. 

It was opened, but not until a long parley, conducted 
through the keyhole, had satisfied Mrs. Paine that Nugent 
was neither a burglar nor a policeman. That lady enter-^ 
taining a lively abhorrence for both these varieties of the 
human race, in the one case from timidity, and in the other from 
a wholesome fear lest. her character for maidenly modesty 
should be in any way compromised. 

Nugent entered hastily, and desired to see his wife imme- 
diately. Paine commenced a reply, the drift of which was 
that possibly Mrs. Nugent might be already tmdressed, and 
unable to come downstairs. 

Nugent out her short by sternly commanding her to ask 
Mrs. Nugent to meet him in the drawing-room with as little 
delay as possible. Paine instantly succumbed, and, placing 
the candlestick on the slab outside the dining-room, fluttered 
upstairs like a terrified turkey-hen. Nugent, as he passed 

z 2 
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on towards the room last named, saw tbe letter addressed 
to Sir Reginald Clinton on the slab. He seized it as if by a 
sudden impulse, and placed it in his pocket. Then, ascend- 
ing the stairs, entered the drawing-room and sat down to 
wait for Gertrude. 

It was with a certain tremor that Gertrude heard that 
Nugent was below in the drawing-room, and insisted upon 
her coming downstairs that instant. Ever since the anony- 
mous letter, warning Nugent against " a certain popish baro- 
net,** Gertrude had frequently felt a thrill of secret misgiving, 
a vague dread of coming sorrow. That day, however, she 
had been in better spirits than usual. Her &ther*s amend- 
ment of health, the arrival of her sisters, and other causes, 
had contributed to this, and banished the uneasy feeling from 
her mind. 

The summons brought by Paine, and delivered with breath- 
less haste, instantly renewed it. Her face, pale with recent 
anxiety and watching, assumed a still more careworn expres- 
sion. She had not begun to undress, and immediately 
descended to the drawing-room. 

Nugent advanced to her as she entered the room, seized 
both her hands in his, gazed at her with a kind of passionate 
anxiety, and endeavoured to speak, but agitation prevented 
him. 

Gertrude was seriously alarmed. 

'' Oliver, what has happened? Speak to me, I implore 
you ? Do not keep me in suspense I ** 

Nugent leant his head on her shoulder, and tears gushed 
from his ejea ; such tears as even strong men^ shed when their 
hearts are wrung by conflicting emotions of love and anger, 
tenderness and despair. Gertrude threw her arms round his 
neck, and strove to soothe and comfort him. Very soon he 
regained his self-possession, drew back from her abruptly, and 
exclaimed in a voice of forced composure — 

"I am very" sorry to disturb and alarm you at this late 
hour. But I could not help it. My sufferings were too 
severe. My mind was distracted. I did not know what 
might happen if I did not speak to you at once ! ** 

Gertrude's heart beat fast; her limbs seemed to lose their 
strength ; she sank into a chair, and gazed at her husband in 
mingled terror and perplexity. 

" You remember,** Nugent continued, resting his hand on 
the table as if to assist him to maintain composure, and gazing 
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on Gertrude with a painfully eager expression of countenance — 
'* You remember the book Sir Reginald sent to you the other 
day. I was hurt at his doing so. Perhaps I was unjust; 
perhaps I did not make sufficient allowance for him. I was 
brought up to regard papists with loathing and disgust from 
my very cradle. Perhaps I have gone too far. But that is 
nothing. I must come to the point. Grertrudc, you said you 
never had any other book of Clinton's in your possession 
except the one sent that day! You promised you never 
would have ! Grertrude, my darling Grertrude, how is it, then, 
that I hear of popish books, and those, too, belonging to 
Clinton, being in your possession? Of course there is some 
mistake ! You spoke unthinkingly, hastily ! You forgot that 
you had other books " 

Gertrude had listened in imdisguised amazement to her 
husband's hurried and passionate appeal up to this point. 
Now she broke^ in with eagerness — 

" Oliver — dear Oliver, can you doubt me? Is it possible 
you believe I could be so base as to deceive you? I am 
ready to swear I never had any other book from Clinton than 
the one you saw ! Who dared to say the contrary ? Who is 
trying to make mischief between us ? Who told you I had 
other books of Sir Keginald's? Who told you I had any 
popish books at all ? " 

Nugent felt a sensation of relief. Her energy of manner 
impressed him. He could scarcely conceive she was not 
speaking the truth. Yet another kind of embarrassment 
came over him. He had shown a lack of confidence in her. 
He had come to her late at night ; and, with much emotion, 
beset her with questions as to the veracity of her former 
Statement. And what ground had he to stand upon ? What 
justification for his suspicions ? 

At length, with an effort, he answered in a low voice — 
" I have no doubt there was some mistake. Edward hinted 
almost accidentally — do not be angry, my dear love, he meant 
it for the best — Edward hinted Siat he had seen several of 
Clinton's books in one of your boxes." 

Gertrude started up. Her feelings underwent a revulsion. 
In the dim light of the solitary candle left by the servants, 
Nugent saw her countenance change. Passion flashed from 
her eyes, and brought crimson to her cheeks — 

" I thought so 1 " she exclaimed. " I thought so I That 
miserable boy is my evil genius ! He wickedly plotted against 
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our peace at borne. He follows us to London, and porsaes 
his schemes once more. Oliver, I have fiiults. I hare not 
been all I might have been — all I ought to have been to you. 
But I am not a worthless, abandoned wretch I I am not 
utterly reprobate I You have no right to take that boy into 
your confidence — listen to his slanderous tales — drink in his 
poisonous words 1 It is cruel — it is unbearable — it is enough 
to drive me madl** 

She sank back into her chair, and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

The emotion seemed real and true. Nugent was humbled, 
almost crushed. He gently took her hand, kissed it t^iderly, 
and assured her he believed every word she said. That 
Edward was mistaken. That he himself had been hasty. 
That he, too, had to reproach himself with many &ultB and 
shortcomings. He asked her pardon. He trusted she would 
accept his repentance, and return his love. 

Gertrude was still excited. She seized Nugent's arm, and 
exclaimed — 

" Oliver, the boy is a liar — a shameless liar ! Here, take 
these keys," she added, snatching some from her pocket, and 
putting them in his hand — '* take these keys, and search my 
trunks, boxes, wardrobes, all that I possess 1 See if any book 
of Sir Reginald's is to be- found there! See if I have any- 
thing popish under your roof! Judge with your own ejes 
whether I am guilty or not." 

Nugent refused. He would not doubt her word. He re- 
tracted everything he had said. He had been foolish, rash. 
Many things had combined to disturb his mind. Slanderous 
tongues had been busy. Others besides Edward had con- 
spired against her. But now he would set the world at 
defiance. Would she forgive and forget all that had passed ? 

Gertrude was somewhat softened. Yes — she would do so 
on two conditions; first, that he would search all her boxes and 
all her wardrobes; secondly, if nothing were discovered, arrang* 
that Edward should leave the house, and never enter it again. 

To pacify and soothe her mind Nugent took her keys, and 
promised all she asked. They descended the stairs together; 
and, at the street door, after a few whispered words of re- 
newed affection, parted, as each of them supposed, to meet 
next day. 

Gertrude slowly retraced her steps. She paused outside 
the dining-room door. The letter to Sir Reginald was no 
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longer there. '< Oh ! no doubt Paine has given it to one of 
the men-servants." Still, for some reason or other, she rather 
regretted it had gone. With a woman^s instinct she readily 
divined that something more than the affair of the books 
weighed upon her husband's mind. On the whole, she had 
rather the letter to Sir Reginald did not go. The household 
were all in bed, but if she woke early she would stop the 
letter. For, of course, Paine must have given it to one of the 
men. Nothing else could explain its disappearance. 

She went upstairs once more. But as she passed her 
father's bedroom door, the faint tinkle of a bell caught her 
ear. She entered his room, and found him awake, and 
anxious to speak with her. He had heard whispers and 
^tsteps below. Who had been calling, and for what pur- 
pose, at such an hour ? 

Gertrude sat with her father until the neighbouring church 
clock struck one. They conversed together with affectionate 
earnestness. But we need not intrude into the subject of their 
conversation. Gertrude left her father in a quiet and com- 
posed state of mind, though complaining of a sensation of 
bodily weakness, which he hoped a few hours' sleep might 
remove. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE BUBSTINa OF THE STORM. 

Nugent had scarcely reached home after his interview with 
Gertrude, than he called to mind the letter to Sir Reginald 
Clinton of which he had taken possession. It was the mere 
impulse of the moment which induced him to seize it. Now, 
his mind had undergone a complete revulsion. 

Certainly there was perplexity, discomfort, anxiety. But 
there was no longer anguish and dismay. The impression of 
Gertrude's looks and words was fresh in his recollection. 

There must be an extraordinary mistake somewhere. He 
was loth to believe Edward had wilfully lied. Yet even this 
solution was more probable than that his own high-spirited, 
warm-hearted Gertrude should have meanly and cruelly 
deceived him. There must be some strange mistake. To- 
morrow strict inquiries must be made. But, as for this lettet 
to Sir Reginald Clinton, what was to be done with it ? 
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Send it to him as soon as possible. That was the least he 
could do. 

Nugent went up to the man-senrant's room, and, rousing 
him from sleep, directed him to take the letter to Sir Reginald 
the first thing in the morning. 

Having so £ir discharged his conscience, Nugent thought it 
time to seek repose. But, first, he took out Gertrude^s keys and 
looked at them in a state of indecision. Was there the least 
doubt that she had spoken the truth ? Would it not be 
more gracious, more generous, to take her vrord, and make 
no search at all for the books ? 

He could not hesitate on the matter. He would not make 
any search whatever. He would simply believe her. To- 
morrow he would ask her not to insist on his keeping his 
promise. He would beg her, of her goodness and forbear- 
ance, to let the matter pass and be forgotten. 

With these feelings Nugent fiung the keys on one side, and 
retired to rest. During the past week, Gertrude being at her 
Other's lodging, he had slept in the small dressing-room 
communicating with his wife^s apartment. It was so much 
less dreary than the latter now Gertrude was absent. 

To-night, what with the excitement of the last few hours, 
and the perplexing thoughts 'that ebbed and flowed through 
his brain, Nugent could not sleep. A feverish heat burned 
in his veins, and imparted irritability to every nerve in his 
body. He tossed to and fro on his narrow bed, and could 
not rest. 

At length, when a ghostly streak of light began to break 
the darkness to the eastward, Nugent rose, threw open his 
window, and tasted the fresh air of early morning, if fresh 
air can be said to exist in London at all. 

Thinking the feather-bed might have interfered with his 
rest, he drew the mattress from under it, intending to place it 
on the top. In doing so his hand touched something hard 
and solid in the straw paillasse beneath. ''What can we 
possibly have here ? " he exclaimed, as, perceiving an open- 
ing in the sacking, he thrust in Lis hand and found inside a 
parcel tied up with string. 

" What can we possibly have here ? " 

And, drawing the parcel out of the straw, he placed it on a 
table that stood near. 

Up to this moment Nugent had no suspicion that the 
parcel was anything of consequence. He struck a light, for 
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it was still dark, and, examining the outside, found it was 
wrapped up in a newspaper familiar to him ; a county news- 
paper he continued to take in, although resident in London. 
Then, for the first time, a slight thrill of fear shot through his 
heart. 

He hastily endeavoured to untie the string. It was knotted. 
He tried to break it by sheer force, but &iled. Then, hurry- 
ing to his wife's toilette table, he snatched up a pair of 
scissors, cut the string, and tore open the newspaper. Out 
fell upon the table five or six books, and some other articles 
which Nugent scarcely noticed. Yes, there was one thing he 
did notice — a Roman Catholic rosary. But his chief atten- 
tion was riveted on the books. 

A great horror crept over his soul. Is this language too 
strong for the occasion ? Let such of my readers as possess 
imagination put themselves in Nugent's position and conceive 
what he must have felt at that moment. Many and dark are 
the afiiictions which befall us in our earthly pilgrimage. Tor- 
tures of mind and tortures of body : sufferings long drawn 
out — grief, shame, terror, humiliation, despair. But to re- 
cognise in one whom we love, whom we cherish as the apple 
of our eye, who is a very part of our own soul — ^to recognise 
in such an one deceit, corruption, worthlessness — ^this is one 
of the most piercing sorrows permitted by Providence and 
endured by man. 

Nugent, then, casting a hasty glance at the rosary, snatched 
up the books, and examined them as narrowly as the excite- 
ment under which he laboured permitted. The first book 
was a missal ; the next was a controversial work ; then came 
two or three French and Italian novels ; lastly, a few books 
of Roman Catholic devotion. All were handsomely bound. 
Passages in the latter were marked with pencil, as if for par- 
ticular notice. 

But the blank leaf in each — ^what was there in it to send 
every particle of colour firom Nugent's face ? 

Simply a coat of arms — the crest two lions' heads, to use 
heraldic phraseology " crowned and armed,'* and the motto 
" Dare and Do." Underneath, the initials R. C. 

The coat-^f-arms, the crest, the motto, the initials, were 
those of Sir.R^;inald Clinton I 

How long Nugent renuuned in a state of partial stupor he 
knew not. Only as the sickly rays of a London sun gradually 
lighted up the room, he felt that, come what may, he must 
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rouse bixnself, must meet his fate at a man, must not unk 
into childish imbecility. 

He rose from the bed on which he had sunk back after 
examining the books. There wan an expression of deep 
sorrow in his countenance ; but it was sorrow endured by a 
man of brave and patient nature. Having dressed himself, 
he sat down for a few minutes and endeavoured to collect his 
thoughts. Strange to say, it was not so much the fear of his 
wife's Mthlessness to him, her husband, that now possessed 
him. Bather it was the irresistible conviction forced upon 
his mind, that she had spoken falsely — that she had coolly 
and deliberately lied. 

For what had she declared? What had she boldly, tin* 
flinohingly asseverated ? This. That Clinton had never lent 
her any other book than the one sent the other day — that she 
had never borrowed, and never would borrow, any other book 
of him. "This is the first book I have had from him, and it 
shall be the last ! '* Those were her words. And she had 
solemnly repeated them that very night. But now, concealed 
in her room, he finds one, two, several, popish books, and, 
what is /more, a popish rosary 1 So she had lied— cruelly 
and shamefully lied 1 And she was therefore worthless. Un-r 
faithful to her husband she might be, probably was« Bumour 
was very likely right. His own involuntary suspicions were 
very likely only too well grounded. This was most probable* 
But what matter? The agony of the discovery was swal- 
lowed up in an even greater agony. She was intrinsically 
worthless. A simple lapse, a sudden yielding to temptation, 
this might not prove the moral nature to be fatally, radically 
corrupt. But a lie — ^a lie so wanton, so deliberate, so un* 
blushing — ^a lie not merely spoken, but acted, for the booka 
were evidently retained in her possession on purpose^ and 
hidden with vulgar cunning where no one would be likely to 
search for them~~a lie of this kind betokened inward ruin, 
total degradation. She Was no longer a being to love, cherish, 
shelter. She was no longer one to pity, seek after, reclaim. 
She was dross — worthless dross. He would never — ^never see 
her more ! 

Nugent rose and hastily began to collect the books. 
Amongst them, we have said, there was a rosary. But there 
were abo some other artioles wrapped up in paper and care> 
fully sealed. He opened one of these packets, and out drc^^ped 
a small morocco case. On touching a spring the lid fiew open, 
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and Nngent perceived a miniature on ivory painted with 
much delicacy and finish. 

At the first moment Nugent felt strangely perplexed. It 
was tlie likeness of a young and handsome man. But the 
only person of whom it reminded him was the lad Edward. 
Certainly there was a likeness. But the thought was only 
momentary. Inside the Hd was an inscription in Italian, . 
** Alia mia amatisstma arnica,''^ and written under it were two 
names partially erased, but Nugent plainly read " Beginald,*^ 
The second name, with the exception of the initial letter ** C," 
was not decipherable. It was clearly the portrait of Sir 
Reginald Clinton, but painted when he was a much younger 
man. The likeness could be recognizJed as soon as it was 
known for whom it was intended. 

With a bitter smile Nugent closed the case, and, flinging it 
down, cast his eye over the other articles on the table. 

There was a packet containing letters. On the wrapper 
was written, in a handwriting Nugent thought he had seen 
before, but did not at the moment remember when or where — 
*' To be burnt after my decease." He paused over this for a 
minute or two ; then, with an impatient gesture, put it on 
one side. 

"Have I not seen enough? Need I torture myself any 
farther ? Why drink this cup to the very dregs ? False 
in mind, in heart, in soul I Falsely, utterly, irretrievably 
false!" 

Then added — " No, I will not read them now ; perhaps, I 
shall never read them. But this I will do. I will keep the 
letters in my possession as evidence of my wife's guilt. I will 
never open them unless compelled." 

He gathered the other articles together, wrapped them 
in the same parcel, sealed it with his own seal, wrote in a 
firm, legible hand, "Mrs. Nugent, No. 50, Upper Gxosvenor 
Street," and, placing it on the table in the adjoining room, 
prepared to go downstairs. 

Yet he could not forbear to cast one glance of inexpressible 
anguish round the room. He could not forbear gazing one 
moment on the many familiar objects reminding him of Ger- 
trude. There was her writing-table, arranged so neatly and 
with so much taste ; there was the blotting-book, on which 
her small white hand had so oflen rested ; there were her 
favourite books, the leaves of which she had so oflen turned 
over. There, too, lay the dress of silvery gauze, the gay 
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little cloak, the light and tasteful wreath, she had worn at 
that last, that fatal ball. It was difficult to believe that all 
he saw was now part, as it were, of another existence, of a 
world distinct from his own. Once more, as he lefb the room, 
he exclaimed, "No, I never will see her more — never!" 
But this time his voice was broken by irreprei3sible emotion, 
and his eyes misty with fast gushinj^- tears. 

But Nugent was soon himself again. It was necessary to 
follow up the matter. He must see Sir Reginald Clinton. 
He must confront him, and call him to account. It was now 
near nine o'clock, and he was about to leave the house when 
he remembered Gertrude's letter to Sir Reginald. Was it too 
late to stop it ? He inquired, and found it had been taken by 
the servant half an hour before, but he had not yet returned. 
Another reason for going forthwith to Sir Reginald Clinton. 
As he left the house a small note arrived from Gertrude. He 
seized it, opeifed it, read it with a rigid, unmoved countenance. 
It was but a few words, but contained intelligence which at 
another time would have moved Nugent more deeply. His 
father-in-law was suddenly taken worse. The powers of life 
appeared to be ebbing away. The medical men had been 
summoned. The household was in great grief. Gertrude 
wrote hastily but affectionately. None, she said, could better 
support and counsel herself, her mother and her sisters in 
that moment of affliction. She prayed him, therefore, to 
come to them at once. 

Nugent, however, continued his course without hesitation. 
The park was crossed, and, proceeding along the Kensington 
road, he passed through the massive gateway leading into 
Sir Reginald's grounds, and advanced with a steady step to 
the entrance of the house. 

Here there was considerable con^ion. A general cleaning 
and dusting seemed to be going forward. Servants and work- 
men were busily employed in shifting furniture, taking up 
carpets, cleaning windows, scrubbing floors. 

Nugent asked if he could see Sir Reginald. He was told, 
in reply, that Sir Reginald had left town for the country late 
«last night, and it was not known when he would return. 

This was a bitter disappointment. Perhaps, however, 
Nugent might follow him into the country. He asked for 
Sir Reginald's present address. The servant respectfully bnt 
positively assured him that his present address was not known. 
Letters were to be kept imtil he sent directions whither, they 
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were to be sent. This reminded Nugent of Gertrude's note 
left at Sir Reginald's that very morning. 

He inquired for it, and requested it might be returned to 
him. The servant, under the circumstances, delivered it 
forthwith, adding he would send .word to Mr. Nugent directly 
he knew his master's address. 

Nugent took the note and retraced his steps into the park. 
He was no longer entirely self-posSessed. He could not wholly 
subdue the agitation of his mind. 

"What matter?" at length he exclaimed, after walking 
two or three himdred yards at a rapid pace. " She is nothing 
to me, and I am nothing to her. There is a gulf between us 
which cannot be passed. Yes, I shall tell her so, and that 
speedily ! To-day her father is in extreme danger. I fully 
expected it, but Gertrude and her sisters will be unprepared. 
Lady Maud deceived them. She was afraid to distress them 
* before it was absolutely necessary.' Those were her words. 
FoolisTi mother ! Foolish ? Is she not worse than foolish ? 
What might Gertrude have been in other hands ? Now it is 
too late I Let Grerttude do what pleases her best. I am per- 
fectly indifferent to what becomes of her I " And, by way of 
evincing his indifi^rence, he began planning in his mind the 
outline of a letter earnestly appealing to Grertrude's better 
feelings, to be placed in her hands that night. But all this 
time Nugent held in his hand her letter to Sir B^nald. " It 
little mattered what it contained ! Yet waa he not justified 
in reading it ? Nay, was it not clearly his duty so to do ? 
Well, let it be so." And he reluctantly broke the seal and 
read as follows : — 

" Mt deab Fbiehd — I write in some agitation, haring 
much on my mind, so pray excuse haste said incohereaee* 
Why have I not seen you or heard from you since your sudden 
and mysterious disappearance at the ball ? I fear I may hare 
offended yon. But how ? I desire to comply with the advice 
you gave me at parting ; but do not, I beseech you, maintain 
so strange a silence ! My chief reason for writing is to remind 
you of your promise to show no attention to Agatha* It hurt 
me to see you with her so much when she stopped here on 
her way to Scotland^ Yon will say, can I not trust you ? 
But recollect Agatha is jonng. I believe her attaehment in 
another quarter is deep and sincere, but your own bistorv. "" 
I have. heard from your own lip% proves that yon po^ 
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dangerous fecilitj of touching and influencing the hearts of 
all you become acquainted with. I am almost surprised at 
my boldness in thus writing, but you have asked me to be 
open. I implore you not to pain me by these attentions to 
Agatha. You do not, I know, mean anything by them. You 
cannot imagine what . my feelings would be if I thought you 
did 1 But you may go £sirtber than you intended, and cause 
bitter sorrow and disappointment to a faithful heart. Are 
you aware of my dear father^s illness, and his arrival in town? 
His lodgings are in the same street as our own; number flfly. 
I am staying with him at present. Pray let not anjrthing I 
have said prevent your calling here. Ail I suggest is caution 
and reserve. With that proviso do not hesitate to come. 
I hope I need not say how aeeply anxious I am for the 
success of your plans. I look daily at the second column 
of the TimeSy and long to see satisfactory intelligence. Ah, 
it is cruel to wait and wait in the anguish of suspense ! 
But take courage; the time is not perhaps far distant when 
your perseverance will be rewarded, and you will clasp to 
youi' heart one who will, I trust, prove worthy of your love I 
But, enough ; I must say no more ! Believe me, dear friend, 
as I have grieved for your trying anxieties, so in your happi* 
ness I too shall be made happy I And now farewell. — G. N.*' 

Nugent read the letter to the end with unflinching calmsjess 
of manner. Yet every word that met his eye, every phrase 
and allusion, in his then state of mind, had but one bearing, 
one signification. This letter .alone, supposing nothing else 
had transpired — this letter alone appeared to him to afford 
damning evidence of his wife's guilt. 

" / write in agitationy — ^Well, thought Nugent with some- 
thing of his old anxiety to be just — well, that might be on 
account of her Either: let that pass. << Sudden and mygteriaus 
disappearance " — of course his conscience smote him when 
his eyes met mine, and he fled ! '' Advice — comply with his 
advice!" What advice? To cajole and deceive me, auc 
throw me off my guard, no doubt I ^' Attentione to Agatha /' 
Oh I she is jealous — ^positively jealous, is she ? ^^ I was hun 
to see you with her so much I You cannot imagine what m»i 
feelings would be," &c., &c. Of course not! '-^Dangerous 
facility of ir^uencing the hearts of others P^ True, too true. 
"7 am at rmmber fifty P^ How particular to point out where 
she is to be found I This is infamous, most infamous. ** All 
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/ suggest is caution^'' &o. Yes, yes— caution, that is the 
■word. " With that proviso do not hesitate to come, I look 
daily in the Times l"*^ They communicate by means of ad- 
vertisements ! Oh, they need not take that circuitous method! 
I shall not interfere. " Wait and wait!'^ " Anguish of sus- 
pense I '* " Clasp to your heart I " 

*^ Most horrible 1 I feel as one in a dream I Can this be 
Crertrude? Is it possible? Grertrude, so pure, so sweet, 
once the darling of my heart, the delight of my eyes ! Is it 
possible ? Satan as an angel of light I Most horrible I I 
can read no more.*' 

Nugent thrust the paper into his breast coat-pocket, and 
hid his face for a fe^ seconds in his hands. Then casting 
one long lingering look at the distant streets and squares half 
veiled in morning mist where that home was situate which he 
should never see more, he hastily turned and struck into the 
great thoroughfare leading to Piccadilly. 

He had not long pursued his course in this direction when 
a cab passed at a rapid pace, and stopped immediately in ad- 
vance of him* The door was flung open, and out sprang 
Edward Harnll. The lad had evidently some intelligence to 
communicate. Nugent stepped on one side with him. 

"I followed you to Sir Reginald's,*' exclaimed Edward, 
'< and from thence tracked you to Knightsbridge. There's 
bad news. Mr. Usherwood is dead !" 

Nugent was shocked. " What, so suddenly ? So very 
suddenly ?" 

'' Yes, sir, there was a great change about daybreak, and 
the doctors were sent for, but could do nothing. He told 
Mrs« Nugent he should like to receive the sacrament, so she 
wrote to the clergyman begging him to come to them. Mr. 
Usherwood had just strength to receive it, and then he passed^ 
away very peacduUy." 

''And did you hear," asked Nugent, ''how the £unily 
were ? *' adding, with an effort — " Did you hear how Mrs. 
Nugent was ? " 

" They were all in great trouble, sir, aa you may suppose, 
especially the two young ladies. Lady Maud was quite calm 
and collect^." 

"Well, and Mj:s. Nugent?" ^ 

Edward walked on ^or a few seconds by Nugent's side with- 
out replying. Then said gravely— 

" She, too, was calm and collected, sir, until I called at the 
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house to look for you, and then she spoke very unkindly to 
me, and " 

'<(jo on!" exclaimed Nugent, as the lad paused in his 
sentence. 

'' She met me in the passage and abused me veiy much. 
She said I was cruel and wicked; but she would pray that I 
might be forgiven, and brought to a better mind. And then 
in an angry voice threatened, that, unless I confessed I had 
told a lie, I should be turned into the streets to get my living 
as I might." 

" My wife ! my wife ! *' murmured Nugent in accents of 
bitter sorrow. '^ So young, so fair, and yet so hardened I" 

" At least," added Edward, correcting himself, for his dis- 
position was truthful, '^ she did not use those exact words, 
but it came to the same thing. I was to be parted from you, 
and put in a way to earn my livelihood elsewhere." 

This, however, determined Nugent in his first resolution to 
quit London at once without seeing his wife. In the very 
house of death thus to address Edward, and endeavour tx> 
intimidate him into confessing himself a liar, to screen herself 
from Nugenf 6 just displeasure ; this argued a degree of shame* 
less depravity which it was vain to grapple with. The cup 
of despair was filled to the brim. 

Nugent turned abruptly to Edward and exclaimed— 

" I suppose I was inquired for ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir ! Everybody was asking for you." 

" Very good ! Now, take a cab, Edward, and return to 
mj house. Pack a few things in my portmanteau, my dress- 
ing things and a change of Imen ; you know wh^t I require. 
Do not forget my writing-desk and the Bible in my study; 
also, Edward, there is a parcel tied up and sealed upon &e 
table in my wife's bedroom. Put that carefully into the port- 
manteau. Pack up your own things. Follow me to my club 
as soon as you can. If any questions are asked, answer 
simply that I shall write to Mrs. Nugent in the course of the 
day." 

Edward hailed a cab and was soon out of sight. He obeyed 
Nugent's instructions implicitly, and in the course of aa hour 
or so arrived with the luggage at the club, where Nugent was 
awaiting him. From the club they drove into the city. Here 
Nugent was all the afternoon transacting business with his 
lawyer. Part of this business related to his wife. He lefl in 
the lawyer's hands the packet of books, directing that, after 
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the lapse of a few days, it should be forwarded to Mrs. Nugent, 
together with a letter of some length, which he had written to 
her at his club. He did not wish at such a moment to. create 
scandal and disturbance in the family, or augment the seve- 
rity of their sorrow. Therefore he wrote to Gertrude that 
day only a brief note, stating that a matter of great moment 
to his peace obliged him to leave home; and promising she 
should hear from him fully before the end of the week. This 
he thought would sufficiently indicate to Gertrude the cause 
of" his departure, yet not occasion to the rest of the family 
any extraordinary uneasiness. For they would probably put 
any other construction upon it than the true one. 

Having completed other business which called for attention 
before carrying his present plans into' operation, he took some 
refreshment with Edward at the nearest coffee-house, having 
scarcely tasted food since the day before, and then drove to 
PaddiDgton station. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THE FUNERAL. 



The shutters of number fifty in Upper Grosvenor Street were 
for the most part closed. Here and there a chink was left 
open to admit a ray of ' light. In the dining-room greater 
latitude was allowed, and the upper part of the shutters wholly 
thrown open. 

For here were assembled, in dreary conclave, the friends 
and relations invited to Mr. Usherwood's funeral. 

There was Jonathan Usherwood, a younger brother of the 
deceased, of the firm of Whiffles and Usherwood. It was 
impossible to avoid inviting him, although Lady Maud had 
some qualms on the subject, especially as Jonathan Usher- 
wood made a pointed request that he might bring his personal 
friend and partner in the business, Whiffles, who was anxious 
to show respect to the former head of the firm. 

Lady Maud had some qualms, and no wonder. The 
Honourable Jacques Delafield had accepted an invitation to 
the funeral, and his feelings might be hurt at coming in con- 
tact with a real undisguised man of business fi'om the city. 
The Honourable Jacques Delafield was a first cousin of Lady 
Maud's, and a lineal descendant of the celebrated Countess 
of Delafield, of whom mention has been made in an early 

A A 
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part of tbis narrative. The Honourable Jacques Delafield 
was an elderly man of very gentlemanly bearing, but decidedly 
broken-down and shaky. He carried a gold-headed cane, and 
occasionally took snuff from a small richly-carved snuff-bor, 
presented to him by a German prince in gratitude for a new 
recipe for dressing salad. Delafield had a very aristocratic 
look about him. In fact, whenever he went to a new water- 
ing-place, tradesfolk and others always called him " my lord,^ 
and, as he never corrected them, continued to do so till set 
right by some weU-meaning person, ambitious to exhibit his 
superior information. Whereupon, the Honourable Jacques 
Delafield was pretty sure to change his tradespeople within 
twenty-four hours. 

Another of the mourners was Colonel Boundelay, who was 
Httle changed from what he was three years before, on the 
eve of Gertrude's maniage. 

Dr. Vamp, the physician, and the Hev.<Frederick Steadman, 
rector of the parish, who had been very kind to the deceased 
as well as to Lady Maud and the family, composed the 
remainder of the party. 

The first stiffness had a little worn off. Tea and coffee 
were handed round, and a desultory conversation, in that low 
tone of voice usual on such occasions, was maintained by the 
doctor in one corner of the room, and by Colonel Roundelay 
in another. Whiffles, who had sat pretematurally solenm 
and bolt upright in his chair ever since he had entered the 
room, took courage, and before Mr. Jonathan Usherwood, 
who made a desperate dart at his coat-tails, could stop him, 
seated himself in a chair at the table where various refresh- 
ments were set out more for show than for use, and remarking 
that *' good people were scarce," stuck his fork into a larded 
turkey, and, bending towards Delafield, who was, stroking^ los 
chin with the handle of his qane, inqiured — ^^ Whether his 
lordship wouldn't have a snack ? For, for his part, he always 
thought that sorrow was not only thirsty, but hungry into the 
bargain." 

The Honourable Jacques Delafield shuddered as if he bad 
been invited to participate in an act of cannibalism; but^ 
soothed by the compliment of " my lord," answered with 
great affability that he had really rather not. 

Colonel Roundelay, slightly raising his voice that Delafield 
might hear, for he thought he was evincing much praise- 
Worthy zeal in setting Whiffles right, exclaimed — 
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" Excuse me, Mr. Whiffles, but, between you and /me, Mr. 
Delafield is not a * lord ! ' Honourable, if you like ; but no 
lord. Whiffles — ^no lord ! no, no ! " 

The Honourable Mr. Delafield took snufF with deliberation, 
and then looked at the colonel for about three seconds, as if 
he thought he was some specimen of human nature more 
curious than .agreeable freshly imported from beyond the 
seas. Meanwhile, Whiffles sat with his fork stuck upright in 
the turkey, and his lips wide apart, looking from one person 
to the other in the hope of being asked to carve it. Good- 
natured Mr. Steadman had the moral courage to take a 
chair at the table, hold out his plate for a slice, and relieve 
Whiffles from his embarrassment. The moment he did so, 
Jonathan Usherwood plunged heavily into an arm-chair at 
the other end of the table, and, slightly turning back the 
cuffs of his coat, commenced carving a fiUet of veal as if 
surrounded by a picnic party of forty, all clamouring to be 
helped. Colonel Eoundelay, after a little hesitation, also 
pushed his chair to the table. But Dr. Vamp, with a slightly 
supercilious smile, and shaking an odour of miUefleurs from 
his white pocket-handkerchief, withdrew further from the 
table, and, approaching Delafield with marked deference of 
manner, sat down at the extremity of the sofa occupied by 
that elderly aristocrat, and asked him, " Whether the report 
was true, that * Bee in a Bonnet' had been backed yesterday 
for the Derby at two to one?" 

Delafifild replied with suavity — " The Duke mentioned 
some such thing at the Csgrlton this morning. But I never 
go to Tattersall's myself. Betting excites my brain too 
much. The Delafields had been always excitable. It was 
the same, my dear doctor, with my late lamented grand- 
mother. She was excitable! I will tell you an anec- 
dote about her. Once upon a time she detected a spider 
in the folds of her handkerchief. Much agitated, but. 
-with great presence of mind, she rang the bell. Her maid 
appeared. ' Jemima, in this handkerchief you will find a 
spider. Put it out of its misery down-stairs. I cannot 
destroy it here, for it makes a disagreeable mess when 
crushed,' Such was Lady Delafield ! A woman full of the 
most delicate sensibility ! And so am II If I won a bet 
of a man of small means, the spectacle of his anguish would 
* upset me. I must be paid through a banker, and then my 
mind is easy. But some poor devils insist upon handing 
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over the cash face to face, and that is torture to me — ^posi- 
tively torture ! " 

Meantime, Whiffles had made a tremendous inroad into 
the turkey, and was drinking sherry with each of the gentle- 
men round in succession. Of course, everything was quiet 
and decorous; but, despite all precaution, there was an air of 
smothered conviviality hovering over the company, not quite 
in harmony with funereal propriety. 

"Do these people disturb you, Mr. Delofield?** asked 
Dr. Vamp, in a whisper soft as silk. 

" Not much. I bend, my dear doctor, like a reed to the 
storm, and it whistles over me without doing me any hurt. If 
I resisted it, total collapse would follow." 

'^ Ah, sirl" exclaimed Dr. Vamp with gentle enthusiasm, 
" you are a philosopher, notliing more nor less 1 " 

At this juncture Whiffles, cheered by his repast and in- 
fluenced by thd best intentions, called out from the other end 
of the table — 

"My Lord — ^I beg pardon — ^Mr. Delafield I should have 
said, let me ui^e you to throw in a little solid food. You will 
And Kensall Green coldish this morning, I can tell you. I am. 
sure your cousin, my good friend Dick Usherwood, now 
deceased, would take it quite amiss if the mourners faced the 
east wind on an empty stomach 1 " 

The Hon. Jacques Delafield took a pinch of snuff. The 
doctor lifled his eyebrows. Colonel Roundelay, bending for- 
ward to Mr. Steadman, the rector, said — 

" Ah, Mr. Whiffles, it is a thousand pities I^ichard Usher- 
wood did not remain in the business I What a help you 
would have had in Lady Maud ! Why, she would have been 
the making of your Arm !" 

" Ay, ay ! " exclaimed conjointly Mr. Whiffles and Jonathan 
Usherwood — " Ay, ay ! " 

" Pleasing thing, Mr. Steadman," added the colonel, " to see 
the upper and middle classes blending harmoniously together I 
Is it not now.? Look at the Usherwoods and the Delafields ! 
What a highly honourable combination ! " 

The Rev. Frederick Steadman, perceiving that the Hon. 
Jacques Delafield appeared to be petrified by thii^ outburst, 
now thought it time to change the subject — 

" I was happy to find," he said, addressing Jonathan Usher- 
wood, " the young ladies, your nieces, tolerably composed this 
morning. Daughters feel the loss of a father so acutely," 
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" Hah ! " interposed Colonel Roundelay — " ETali ! But poor 
Mrs. Nugent ! Only think of poor Mrs. Nugent ! Hah ! there's 
twofold affliction for you ! Father and husband gone I Truly, 
Mr. Rector, this is a strange world ! It seems but yesterday 
I was at her wedding. And now — well, well ! " 

The colonel, admonished by the rector's frowns, paused 
abruptly, and helped himself to more sherry. The fact being, 
that the disappearance of Nugent under painful circumBtances, 
although extremely well known, was by common consent a 
tabooed topic, an ugly sort of mystery, better avoided than 
investigated. 

AU the company sat for a moment in disagreeable embar- 
rassment. Even the Hon. Jacques Delafield forgot himself so 
far as to take an extra large pinch of snuff, and sneezed 
with plebeian emphasis into his hastily raised handkerchief. 
Jonathan Usherwood growled between his teeth, that some 
one or other had treated his dear little niece like a brute. The 
doctor caressed the calf of his left leg, which was gracefully 
crossed over his right knee, and observed sotto voce to Dela- 
field, that "Mrs. Nugent was much to be pitied; but what 
could you expect from a farmer ?" » 

Delafield raised a white hand in a deprecating manner, and 
exclaimed — 

" The individual you refer to, though devoted, to low pur- 
suits, has good blood in his veins, my dear doctor, and cornea 
of an old family. Maud assures me, and she has a talent for 
tracing pedigrees, that he is descended from Sir Somebody 
WhatVhis name, who murdered the young princes in the 
Tower, circa 1483."' 

" Well, that's in his favour," rejoined the doctor, whilst 
something like a smile quivered in the comer of his mouth 
farthest from Delafield. 

But at this juncture an unfortunate blunder, perpetrated 
by Colonel Roundelay, threw the whole room into dire confu- 
sion. So sad a circumstance as a downright violent quarrel 
occurring at a funeral breakfast, in the very presence and 
hearing of the Hon. Jacques Delafield — ^nay,' a quarrel, in 
which that distinguished aristocrat was actually and bodily 
one of the chief parties implicated, deserves particular con- 
sideration at our hands, and, to render it clear, we must adopt 
for the nonce something of the dramatic form of representation. 
The Rev. Frederick Steadman, thinking to furnish to thf 
company a qxdet, harmless, rather edifying topic of conversa 
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tion, remarked, that their worthy friend the deceased was, to 

the best of his, the Kev. F. Steadman's belief, ** fully prepared 

for the great change, and died as a Christian should die/* 

Colonel Roundelay {elated to find himself on safe grofand 

again), — " Precisely what I should have expected, Mr. Hector 

-^precisely ! He was a roan, take him for all in all, we ne'er 

shall look upon his like again 1 He was emphatically a man I 

Ay, sir, a man. One of nature's noblemen. What is it 

Bums says ? Let me see—let me see — 

' D'ye see yon birkle ca'd a lord, i 

Wba struts and stares, an' a' that ?* 

Whew ! Mr. Rector, your legs are long ! Are you aware you 

kicked my shin ? 

'For a' that, an' a' that—' 

Oh dear, my n^emory's like a sieve ! Stop, I have it ! (i*n a 

rollicking voice) — 

' The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' that ! "* 

The Hon. Jacques Delafield (starting to his feet with the aid 
of his gold-headed cane). — " Confound it, sir, d'ye mean to in- 
sult me? D'ye know who I am, sir — eh, sir?" 

The company rose simultaneously in a paroxysm of con- 
sternation. After a moment's distressing silence — 

The Hector. — " Gentlemen, I .beg — Mr. Delafield, pray re- 
member on what occasion we are met I " 

Colonel Roundelay {tingling with horror from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his feet). — " Bless me, I beg ten thou- 
sand pardons, Mr. Delafield. Beally, now, I am very aorry 
— ^meant no offence — really now." 

The Hon. Jacques Delafield. — ^^ Sir, you shall hear from me 
again on this matter ! What, sir? Eh, sir ?" 

Jonathan Usherwgod. — " The colonel meant no ofifence, 
Mr. Delafield; I'll be sworn he didn't !" Then, nudging the 
colonel, " Speak up, colonel — speak up I say you are deuced 
sorry, and all that sort of thing." 

Whiffles {apostrophizing to himself). — ^*' Oh dear ! oh dear! 
Here's a game I '* 

The rector, unable to quell the storm by a direct interpo- 
sition, now tried a diversion, exclaiming, " Gentlemen, the 
hearse I Gentlemen, the hearse and carriages are drawing 
up at the door!" 

Thi8 produced a lull ; and, finally, a patched-up peace was 
eontracted between the colonel and his incensed anta^nist. 
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But the Hon. Jacqnes Delafield solemnly swore in ihe ear of 
Dr. Vamp, who all this time had been watching, with extreme 
interest, the play of feature exhibited in the countenances of 
those present during the recent emeute, — ^that he would never 
attend any other funeral ; never, never, never 1 

" There's one you must attend," thought the doctor, as he 
examined the other's countenance with professional acumen — 
" there's one you must attend, and that before many years 
are over." 

The entrance of undertakers bearing armiuls of black crape, 
long cloaks, and all the customary paraphernalia of &shionable 
funerals, put a decisive stop to further altercation. 

Nearly the same moment a parcel was brought down the 
area steps by a seedy-looking individual with a pale face, in 
rusty black apparel. The cook was at first shocked at the in- 
trusion at such a time, '^ With the mutes at the front door, 
too! It was uncommon like profanity, that it was!" But 
Paine's eye detected the handwriting of the address to be 
^" Squire Nugent's," and clutched it eagerly. Then revelling 
in the momentary sense of importance acquired by being, the 
bearer of something in the shape of intelligence, mounted up- 
stairs with wonderftiUy greater alacrity than usual, and carried 
the parcel straight into Grertrude's room, " making bold," as 
she expressed herself, '^ so to do, seeing it was from Mr. 
Nugent's solicitor in the city." 

Gertrude started from the sofa where she was lying, and, 
seizing the parcel, commenced cutting the string. At the same 
time declining Paine's offer of assistance, and desiring her with 
imusiial vehemence of manner, to leave the room instantly. 

The parcel was opened. The books, with which the reader 
is already &miliar, met her bew^dered gaze. The miniature 
followed. Attached to the parcel was a letter from Nugent 
himself. It was as follows :— • 

" Gertbxjde, — 

" I wrote a few lines to you on the day of your poor father's 
decease. I feared my sudden departure might harass and dis- 
turb the family. But when I inform you, that I discovered 
the books and other articles now returned to you the very 
moTniDg afler our last conversation, you will imderstand why 
I left you even in your affliction, and why I cannot and wi)' 
not return to you. 

'^ God knows what anguish wrings my heart whilst I wi 
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this ! Ton are doubtless calm and contented. Yet let me, ere 
we start forth in our separate paths, never probably to meet 
again ; let me . put before you what has passed during these 
last few days in a distinct shape, so that you may effectually 
realize it. 

" Now, listen. The night we dined at the Fazackerleys, I 
heard — ^against my will — ^two men, fellow-guests with our- 
selves, discuss my wife's conduct in connection with him I 
need not name. Their words stabbed me to the heart. 

" But I did not abandon my wife. My love did not falter. 
I thought, at the worst, she had been imprudent. 

" I followed you the same night to tJie La Frondes' ball. 
There, after a long search, I found you seated by the side of 
the man with whom I had heard your name coupled. You 
were retired from public view. He took your hand in his. 
At that moment, in the mirror opposite to you, his eyes met 
mine. For I was standing behind you. Shame and alarm 
were written on every line of his countenance. 

" But even then I did not falter in my love to my wife. I 
did not dream of casting her from me. 

" When trouble fell upon you, I succoured and comforted 
you as of old. 

" What then ? It came to my ears — ^no matter how — ^tbat 
you had under my roof books belonging to that man — ^books 
you had solemnly assured me never were in your possession. 
In deep anxiety I questioned you face to face. Ypu denied 
with frank and honest warmth. Touched by your earnestness, 
I loyally believed every word you uttered. You gave me 
your keys, and insisted I should search your boxes. Of course 
there was nothing there to criminate you ! Nothing. But by 
a mere accident, or rather by the decree of Providence, I found 
the parcel in the room adjoining yours. One by one I drew 
out the books, the popish rosary, the miniature of that man} 
the packet of letters * to be burnt after my decease.* Does 
your conscience touch you now f Will that imperturbable 
coolness, inherited from your unscrupulous mother, so siiccess- 
fully employed to blind the eyes of a weak and foolish husband 
who loved you only too well — will that imperturbable cool- 
ness at length begin to waver ? Or, will you dare to brave it 
out ? Did you not tranquilly gaze in my face but a fortnight 
since, and declare that the Lives of the Saints was the ^rst 
book belonging to him you had had in your possession, and 
that it should be .the last ? Did you, or did you not ? 
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" Did you not repeat — solemnly and passionately repeat — 
the same tale, the night of our last meeting ? 

" Now, shall I tell you my mind plainly in this matter ? 
The lie you have told — ^the cruel heartless lie — ^has severed 
our hearts for ever. One who could commit so infamous a 
crime as this, could commit anything — anything under the 
sun! 

" Yet, even then, beaten down as I was to the very dust, I 
hoped that you were not utterly lost. I went to that man's 
house to denounce him to his face, tax him with his villany, 
and it may be, ascertain something — something, however 
trifling, in mitigation of your wickedness. He had fled from 
London. Doubtless he expected I should seek him. But 
that day brought a miserable corroboration of my worst fears. 
The letter, Gertrude — the letter you wrote to him ! Reflect 
what must have been the feelings of a husband who with all 
his deficiencies loved you so tenderly, when he saw your guilt, 
your shame, your utter corruption of soul traced deliberately, 
line by line, by your own hand ! 

" Oh, what hideous havoc has crime wrought in a soxd once 
so pure and so lovely I 

" But enough ! Why do I weakly, fondly strive to touch a 
heart that must be harder than marble ? All I can do is to 
pray for you. That I shall never cease to do, morning and 
night. 

" Whither I go matters little to you. Yet, before I leave 
this country, I shall probably write to you once more. I 
would fain save you from destruction, though nothing can 
ever restore you to the place in my heart you once occupied. 

'' For the rest, my house and the half of my income shall be 
yours if you return to Okenham forthwith. My property is 
placed in the hands of trustees who will aid my efforts to 
rescue you from the clutches of an hypocritical profligate. 

** And now, a long farewell 1 May He who alone has the 
power, awake you to a true sense of your condition, and save 
you from the wrath to come ! " Oliver Nugent." 

The poor young woman devoured the contents of this letter 
-with a countenance ghastly from terror, surprise, and per- 
plexity. 

She turned over the books, examined the Ininiature, the 
ros^uy ; seized up the letter once more, glanced over the mop 
important passages with glazed and tearless eyes ; threw i 
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aside, and once more spread open on the table all that the 
parcel contained. Then, stunned by the strange, incompre- 
hensible calamity that had come upon her, sank upon the 
iSoor, and sat silent and motionless, endeavouring to collect 
her thoughts, and decide what she ought to do. 

The maid, who had waited outside the door, knocked, and 
hearing no answer, entered the room with an expression of 
countenance in which fear had conquered curiosity. 

Gertrude motioned her away with an impatient wave of the 
arm. 

In the meantime, the chief undertaker was equipping ^d 
marshalling the mourners downstairs. Jonathan Usherwood 
and his aristocratic connection, the Hon. Jacques Delafield, 
moved out first, clad in their dismal cloaks and rustling crape, 
and seated themselves in the mourning coach drawn up in 
front of the house. The coffin had just been borne past, and 
with grating sound lodged in the stately hearse that headed 
the procession. Jonathan was a good, warm-hearted sort of 
man. He rubbed his eyes with a large white silk pocket- 
handkerchief, and turned very red in his efforts not to show 
signs of what might be called womanly weakness. The 
countenance of the Hon. Jacques Delafield was also fiushed, 
but in his case from partially appeased indignation, not £K»m 
grief Whiffles and Colonel Roundelay, looking as solemn as 
they could; followed, and made towards the next carriage. 
Behind were the rector and Dr. Vamp. The face of the latter 
was pervaded by a soft delicate sneer that did not materially 
impair the decorous expression of his countenance. He bad 
been profoundly amused by the recent altercation in the 
dining-room. 

In the back part of the passage some one was sobbing^ and 
crying 'like a child. It was not any of the lady members of 
the family, for they were all upstairs in their rooms. It was 
William, Mr. Usherwood's butler. The undertaker scolded 
him, and said unless he cried with more decency and modera* 
tion he should not attend the funeral. It was vulgar, it was 
coarse, it was going a great deal too far, and would spoil the 
whole thing I 

At that moment, after the carriage occupied by Whiffles 
and the colonel had slowly moved on, and whilst Mr. Steadxnan 
and the doctor w«re on the point of issuing fi*om the house to 
ascend the last one, two or three of the female servants came 
rushing downstairsi exclaiming in accents of smothered alarm, 
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" Doctor, doctor, you are wanted upstairs 1 Mrs. Nugent 
is very illl " 

The doctor turned quietly, listened to what the women said, 
and then, stepping back into the passage, very composedly be- 
gan to take off his funeral attire preparatory to obeying the 
summons. 

Bland, the undertaker, sprang forwards in an agony. 

'^ Doctor Vamp, this is impossible ! You must not leave 
us, Doctor Vamp I You cannot leave us, Doctor Vamp t 
TVho is to support the rector? The thing is impossible ! 
You will destroy the aymmetry of the ceremony ! " 

" But my young mistress is very ill, sir !" now exclaimed 
in honest wrath one of the housemaids who had known 
Gertrude from a child. ^' The doctor must go to her — ^he shall 
go to her, sir I " 

Mr. Bland gesticulated with subdued but convulsive vehe- 
mence; implored the doctor tO'have some regard to propriety; 
protested that the Mineral would be a scandal to the town if 
the rector was unsupported. Finally, began to foam at the 
mouth in his endeavours to be at one and the same time im- 
pressive and yet dignified. 

The doctor entirely ignored every word Bland uttered, and 
proceeded to remove the crape from his hat. ^ Bland wrung 
his sable hands in anguish too deep for utterance. 

At that moment firom the upper part of the stairs a voice 
was heard, calm and stern as of one suffering from affliction, 
but determined not to give way — 

" Tell Doctor Vamp, with my compliments, that I particu* 
larly wish he should attend the funeral. I have no wish to 
see him.^' 

It was Mrs. Nugent's voice. 

The doctor quietly replaced the crape, and without the 
smallest change of countenance followed the rector, and disap- 
peared in the carriage. 

Bland, with a triumphant smile puckering his countenance, 
rushed in pursuit. The ntutes swarmed out of the door. 
William the butler, still sobbing in a most indecorous manner, 
accompanied by two or three of the other -servants, brought 
up the rear. 

The hearse moves on with npdding plumes. The whole 
procession follows. The boys in the street shouted, and tried 
to peep into the carriage windows. The old sweeper at *^ 
crossing leant upon his broom and grinned vacantly ae 
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pageant passed. Mr. Bland was in his glory. The street 
door closed upon the living and the dead. 

Not many minutes after, Lady Maud a^ad Grertrude are in 
conversation in the drawing-room. The first is seated and 
holds a letter in her hand, on which she gazes in apparent 
astonishment. The other stands upright before her in the 
rigid attidude of one struggling with a great sorrow. Her 
&ce ashy pale; her features swollen; her beautiful eyes 
strained and blood-shot. None but her intimate firiends 
would have recognised her. 

After one or two exclamations of surprise and vexation, 
Lady Maud placed the letter in her bosom, and, hastily lising, . 
took Gertrude^s cold hands in hers, and looking steadily into 
her face, said-— 

"Darling, you have always placed* confidence in me; you 
know that, whatever may be the truth of this strange story, 
I shall be the^same as ever to you. Now, tell me — for this is 
absolutely necessary for my guidance — ^tell me, are you guilty 
or not guilty?" 

" Yes and No I" was Grertarude's reply, in a voice that had 
lost its sweetness imder the pressure of sudden grief. " Yes 
and No ! Linocent, so help me heaven, of the crime of which 
he suspects me — innocent as a babe unborn 1 But guilty 
of another crime. Guilty of cruel indifierence and long 
neglect towards a husband who deserved the worship of my 
whole heart." 

" Good ! " rejoined Lady Maud. " That point settled, I 
shall be able to see my way a little better." 

" As for the books and other things upstairs, I know 
nothing of them. I never set my eyes on them before 1 " 

" Can you in any way explain, darling, how they came 
into your house — into your room ?" 

" Two thoughts have occurred to me," answered Gertrude. 
" Either the parcel was secreted in my room by some one 
who wished to ruin me — ^and I can think of no one who could 
do so save Edward Harrill-— <»r else it belonged to my maid 
Lucy, and in her hasty departure from town she placed it 
for security where my husband found it. I recollect some- 
thing about a parcel her brother George gave her to take 
charge of. She was anxious about its safety when we 
started for London. Yet it is inexplicable how her brother 
should become possessed of anything belonging to Sir Hi^- 
nald I" 
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" There is a mystery in it, no doubt," rejoined her mother. 
— " a perplexing mystery, but time and patience "will solve 
it. As for the letter to Sir Re^nald, that was imprudent, 
darling. You must have used expressions of a friendly 
character, which a husband in a state of insane jealousy fan- 
cied were passionately tender! Was it not so, darling?" 
asked Lady Maud, endeavouring to catch her daughter's eye. 
" Speak without reserve, darling." 

" Mother, I have said I was innocent of the crime imputed 
to me — innocent, as I honestly believe, of any approach to it ! 
Let that suifice. As for the letter to Sir Eeginald, I had no 
business to write it: but I meant no harm. I told him 
Agatha's affections were engaged elsewhere, and begged he 
would not pay her attention. I was afraid he might supplant 
poor Lovell. I alluded also to another matter; something 
in which Sir Reginald was deeply interested, something that 
had nothing to do with myself. Oliver, excited with grief 
and anger, mistook the whole purport of t^e letter I " 

" You had better have left Agatha to me," replied her 
mother, with a slight touch of severity in her manner. " But 
as for Nugpnt," added Lady Maud, whilst her handsome face 
was for one moment disfigured by an expression of bitter con- 
tempt, " I have no patience with him ! Excited he might be, 
jealous he perhaps had reason to be ; but to make the matter. 
a public scandal — it is disgusting — ^it is despicable I" 

"Mother!" interrupted Gertrude with passionate energy, 
" I will not have a word said against him ! Not a word ! 
He was a loving, noble-hearted husband, and I was not 
woithy of him. You shall Aot find fault with him in my 
presence 1" 

Lady Maud's countenance showed unfeigned astonishment. 
Her daughter positively ignored her authority ! Positively 
assumed a tone of command towards her ! 

It was so. Nor was it imnatural. Gertrude had begun 
to experience the real trials of life. She had fought with 
afiiiction. She had struggled with temptation, and resisted 
the instigations of despair. She had gained an insight into 
her own and others' hearts. She was no longer a ductile 
girl. She was a self-reliant woman. 

Gertrude proceeded — 

" If I had given myself wholly to him ; made it my chief 
study to please him; put him first in my thoughts, instead of 
sacrificing him to my selfish, frivolous pleasures — he v"^-^'' 
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have been wholly mitie; my wishes would have been his 
wishes, my hopes would have been his hopes. Calumny would 
not have in the fidntest degree dimmed my image in his heart 
— ^he would have believed me innocent, almost against the 
evidence of his senses !" 

Lady Maud felt it was useless to oppose the vehemence of 
her daughter's thoughts. She tranquilly waited till that 
burst of passion had exhausted itself, then, drawing her chair 
closer to the table, said, in a tone of quiet decision — 

** And now let us consult what is the best course to take.'* 

Gertrude, still standing motionless by her mother's side, 
instantly replied in a firm clear voice — 

" It is unnecessary to consult. I have already thought it 
over. Inquiries must be made, and letters written without 
delay. Mother, will you write for me ?" 

** Darling, as many letters as you like." 

*< Please, then, to write to Oliver's solicitor in the city. 
Here is his name and address. Ask him, if possible, to call 
here before post-time. He will doubtless give us information 
as to Oliver's movements, and where he can be found. Write 
to Sir Reginald Clinton, and ask him to meet you at his own 
house or elsewhere as soon as possible. Write to Mrs. G-rier- 
son. Ask her to see Lucy instantly, and question her con- 
cerning the contents of the parcel. Ask her to come up to 
town the moment she has done so. If the matter of the 
parcel can be cleared up, the rest will be comparatively 
easy." -s^j^:... 

Lady Maud rose, embraced her daughter, and assured her 
she would instantly carry out her instructions. Grertrude 
tried to thank her, but an hysterical choking in the throat 
prevented her. She pressed her mother's hand, and once more 
sought the quiet and seclusion of her own room. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

STTSPENSE. 



We must nbw carry the reader back to Rentworth, from 
whence Mr. Spottle and his protege, Daniel Grub, set forth 
early in the morning on their expedition to Clawthorp 
isyluni. 
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It was on the day preceding that on which Nugent called 
at Sir Reginald's house in Kensington, and found lie had 
started for the country without leaving word whither he wa« 
bound. 

Spottle being a privileged person, both he and his compa-' 
nion were sho^vn immediately on their arrival into Dr. Crar- 
fix>t'8 sanctum, the little surgery with glass doors. The 
doctor, who was consoling himself with a pipe of bird*«-eye 
tobacco, no sooner detected a letter in 8pottle*s hand— 'the 
letter which had experienced so many vicissitadei — than to 
Mr. Grub*s immense satisfaction he clutched it greedily, and 
was about to open it when his eye glanced suspiciously at 
Mr. Grub, and with habitual wariness he dedred him to watt 
outside the door till he was sent for. Mr. Grub retreated, 
but dexterously contrived, as he did so, to hitch up a comer 
of the red curtain in front of the sash. This enabled him to 
see the doctor impatiently tear open the letter, extract a 
bank-note from it, and examine it carefully. Then, with a 
look of modified gratification, Dr. Crayfoot was seen to slip 
the bank-note into his purse, and place the letter in his desk 
for further perusal. After whidi he turned abruptly to 
Spottle, and asked who **the deuce" was that ill-looking 
chap he had brought with him ? Spottle began to explain, 
but at that instant Mr. Daniel Ch^b, to his unfeigned 
astonishment, marched into Ihe room and authoritatively 
exclaimed— 

*^ That'll do, Spottle ! You needn't carry on this here 
game any further. I and the doctor must have a few words 
tc^ether, private-like. You may go, Spottle !*' 

That gentleman stood staring at Grub, half in anger, half 
in perplexity. 

"Pray, fellow," now roared out Dr. Crayfoot, **who on 
earth are you ? You seem to have a free and easy tongue 
of your own ! Who and what d*ye call yourself ? Eh, 
feUowV Eh?" 

*^ My name,*' replied Mr. Grub, calmly seating himself in a 
chair opposite the doctor, and wiping his head mechanically 
with his handkerchief, — ^^ my name is Nutt — Samuel Nutt, 
sergeant of the Z division of metropolitan police, •detective 
ofiicer employed on special duty. Spottle, you may go !'* 

Spottle was half-way down the passage leading from th^ 
surgery before the words were well out of Mr. Nutt's mo 
Afl for Dr. Cra3rfoot, he leant back in his favourite der 
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chair with an expression of countenance such as the extrac- 
tion of a double back-tooth might very well have evoked. 

Mr. Nutt looked at him attentively, then rose and shut the 
glass door which Spottle had left ajar. Next, taking in at a 
glance all the principal features of the surgery, he once more 
fixed his eyes on Dr. Crayfoot. The latter, who had by this 
time somewhat recovered himself, exclaimed still in a raised 
voice — 

" And, pray, what's your business with me, sir ?" 

'^ Oh, I knows all about it, doctor ! It's no use trying on 
any game of that sort. You ever see this here letter before, 
doctor?" So saying, he handed the doctor a copy of the 
letter sent to Clinton. ^^ A. B. X. Eh, doctor, is that it? '* 

The doctor started, stared wildly, and clapped his hand 
instinctively to the pocket in which he had placed the bank- 
note. 

" All right, doctor ! Ten pun' note, ain't it ? All right, 
I hope I Come, now," added Mr. Kutt, drawing his chair a 
little closer to Dr. Crayfoot, and dropping his voice — " come, 
now, let's understand each other. We're men of the world. 
We understand business — we do ! Let's come to the point. 
You've got something — never mind what — information or 
what not, never mind — ^you've got something you want to 
sell. Well, now, you thought to fix a good high price on it. 
Make Sir Reg'nald come down handsome afore he knew what 
you'd got to sell him ! That won't do, now. That cock won't 
fight 1 You must just tell us aU you know, and trust to our 
liberality for a recompense. D'ye see, doctor I — d'ye take ? " 

Meantime Dr. Crayfoot, whilst attempting to resume his 
usual demeanour of cool indifference, was hard at work re- 
flecting what was the best course to take. Should he boldly 
set the officer at defiance ? But he was in the dark how far 
his information extended. The officer might be in possession 
of fects which would expose him to a criminal indictment. 
Again, money was an object to him. His days as pro- 
prietor of Clawthorp asylum were numbered. The quarter- 
sessions had refused to renew his licence. He would soon be 
turned adrift with but scanty resources. His case was pretty 
well desperate, if, by dint of the clue now gained, Sir Reginald 
succeeded in obtaining what he sought in some other quarter, 
and throwing him entirely overboard. He resolved to turn 
the present moment to account. 

Folding his arms, and wrinkling his bloated face into an 
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erpression of miogled ctuming and impudence, he said, sitting 
up in his dentist's chair — 

" What offer do you make ?" 

Mr. Nutt glanced his eyes to and fro in a most remarkable 
manner. Then, fastening them upon the doctor, he said, en- 
couragingly — ^as if he was speaking to a young gentleman who 
had been refractory over a dose of physic, but was now begin- 
ning to gulp it down, — 

" Come, come ! That's like a man of sense. Come, come ! " 

" What's your offer ? " repeated Crayfoot, firmly. 

Mr. Nutt replied by another question — 

" Can you produce the lad ? " 

" That's neither here nor there," rejoined the other. " There 
must be a suin paid down in cash, and a written indemnity for 
the past." 

"Indeed?" thought Mr. Nutt. "Then, there's something 
the doctor is afraid should 'come out. That's a handle!" 
Then answered aloud — " Come, doctor, we're wasting time. 
My employer's a kindly disposed gentleman as ever was. 
He'll not be hard on you if you make a clean breast of it, 
though you know you was a bad 'un, doctor I " said Nutt, 
shaking his head as if he had at command a frightful catalogue 
of the doctor's offences. " You was a bad 'un ! But, if you 
speak out like a man, you'll have nought to fear, take my 
word for it. 

" I must have a sum down ! " doggedly repeated the doctor. 

" You didn't ought to expect more than a free pardon. 
But come, I'll go so far as fiHy pounds just to make things 
pleasant." 

" Five hundred pounds— not a penny less I" 

" Very well I Then I l;now what course I must take. Dr. 
Crajrfoot ! " And Mr. Nutt rose and made a feint of approach- 
ing the doctor with a look of professional sternness. 

" Sit down, Mr. Nutt — sit down ! Promise me fifty pounds 
down, and five hundred if the boy be found 1" 

Mr. Nutt reflected for a while, and then, holding out his 
hand, said — " Give us your hand, doctor. It's a bargain." 

" Half down * on the nail ' before you leave ! " persisted 
Dr. Crayfoot. 

Mr. Nutt, after some more parley, produced from the lining 
of his waistcoat a roll of notes. " Give me a receipt, doctor, 
and look sharp." 

The doctor's eyes glistened. He wrote a few words of 
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acknowledgment, and clutched the money with infinite satis- 
faction. 

"And now, then, I'll show you the man as knows all 
about it 1 " 

So saying, the doctor led Mr. Nutt along the passage to a 
distant part of the establishment, where the disturbances 
caused by male or female patients could not readily be heard. 
Here he stopped at a door and tapped gently. 

<'Mi8sWinthrop!" 

"Mr. Nutt gave an involuntary start, and wiped his forehead 
with energy. 

" Yes, sir. You can come in," answered Lucy, opening 
the door, but shrinking back at the sight of a stranger. 

" Don*t be frightened, miss," remarked Nutt, with a wink. 
«AU friends here!" 

" How is your brother?" inquired the doctor. 

" Just the same," answered Lucy, despondingly. " Some- 
times he knows me — sometimes he does not." 

"Eh?" interrupted Mr. Nutt, peeping into the room. 
" This is a queer look-out ! " 

" Poor fellow — ^poor fellow ! " rejoined Crayfoot. " And 
how are you, miss ? — ^how are you ? Hope you keep up your 
spirits. Sharker tells me you don't eat half enough. Now, 
do try, Miss Winthrop— do try!" 

The doctor all this time had been holding Lucy's hand in 
bis, with an expression of countenance which was meant to 
be paternal, but partook rather of the character of maudlin. 
Lucy at length withdrew her hand with a jerk and retired 
to her brother's bedside, whither she was followed by the 
doctor and Nutt. 

*' Queer look-out this!" repeated Mr. Nutt out loud to 
himself, as he gazed upon George Winthrop's blank, expres- 
sionless face — " queer look-out ! " 

The prospect was certainly not encouraging. The patient 
lay stretched on his back, with his arms extendini and eyes 
fixed and dilated. On watching him narrowly, you perceived 
a slight involuntary twitching of the fingers keeping time "ivith 
the beating of his heart, so that by this motion of his fingers 
you could accurately count his pulse. 

Occasionally, when Winthrop wanted his sister to sit by 
him, he would make some inarticulate sounds, for he was con- 
scious in some degree of her presence. Again, when sujBfering 
from thirst, or in want of food, he would make similar noises, 
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or move his lips and tongue. Otherwise he was to all intents 
$nd porposes a mere heap of breathing flesh, useless, helpless, 
and motionless. His head had been shaved, and there were 
marks of leeches and blisters, but no perceptible wound or 
bruise. . 

" What's the good of this fellow to me, doctor?" inquired 
Nutt, in a surly tone of voice, for he did not feel sure that he 
w.as not " done" after all. 

" A very interesting case is this," commented the doctor, 
looking at the patient from a purely scientific point of view — 
" I have written a ^ort paper, giving a very particular account 
of it, to the * Swampshlre Medical Refiresher.' Comes out 
once a fortnight, you know, Mr. Nutt," /he added, with some- 
thing like a grin of enjoyment at his companion's temporary 
discomfiture — " and is a valuable periodical — ^very ! Sharker! " 
he exclaimed to that ogress-like individual as she joined the 
party at the bedside, ^' you're going on much the same here, 
Iseei." ' 

Mrs. Sharker dropped a curtsey, and observed, in a voice 
of soothing commiseration — *' The poor dear is as bad as bad 
can bel" 

Lucy sat down in a comer, and took up a book to hide her 
tears. 

Mr. Nutt seized Dr. Crayfoot unceremoniously by the arm, 
and led him out of the room. 

'^ I say, doctor, this don't suit me at all, I can tell you I 
Sam Nutt ain!t going to be mad^.a fool of I Have you got 
anything more to tell me? or d'ye think I'm going to rest 
satisfied with haying a stare at that 'ere breathing carcass ? 
Eh, doctor ? " 

And Mr. Nutt was guilty of the impropriety of shaking his 
companion's shoulder with some impatience. 

Dr. Crayfoot answered petulantly — 

" Why, man, how can I help it ? Don't I want the fellow 
cored quite as much as you do ? Wouldn't it be a good round 
sum of money in my pocket ? What can I do ? " 

** Get other advice,, to be sure," answered Nutt, with a 
promptitude anything but complimentary to the doctor's pro- 
fessional skill. 

** Well, I'm agreeable. But the fact is, there's been such a 
cursed deal of unpleasantry^in the house owing to the visitors 
running rusty, that I've ydshed to keep matters quiet, you see. 
But Parkes has seen the man more than once, and we've cen* 
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suited about it, and think he should be moved to the county 
hospital. But then — there — I thought he might come round 
without all that bother and publicity !" 

Nutt thought a minute, and said — 

" Tell thee what, doctor ; Tve three parts of a mind to tele- 
graph for Brodie !" 

The doctor whistled. 

" I have, doctor ! But maybe I had better see Sir Reginald 
first. Who's that young woman along with the fellow ? " 

"Lucy Winthrop, his sister. She's lady's-maid to Mrs. 
Nugent of Okenham, near this. And a nice-looking, blue- 
eyed thing, too!" 

" Oh, well ! I shall want to have some words with her 
before long. But now, doctor, give us some breakfast, for I'm 
main peckish ; and we'll have some more talk together about 
this business." 

In about an hour, Mr. Nutt was off again on a rough half- 
broken oolt belonging to the doctor, which he had taken the 
liberty to borrow. He rode to the railway station at Rent- 
worth, and booked a small parcel, marked '^ immediate," for 
London. It contained a few hasty lines from Mr. Nutt, in- 
timating that he was down at the Swampshire Arms, Eent- 
worth; and, if convenient, he thought Sir Reginald's pre- 
sence there might be useful. The scent was not so cold as 
it had been, and it would be as well to follow it up close. 

In the course of a few hours Sir Reginald Clinton was 
in close conference with Mr. Nutt in a private room at the 
Swampshire Arms, Rentworth. Mr. Nutt was rather less 
nonchalant than usual, and the blue check handkerchief was 
frequently in request, whilst he narrated to Clinton the his- 
tory of his proceedings during the last few days. 

The first step Sir Reginald took after hearing all that Nutt 
had to say, was to start for Clawthorp, and, with that officer's 
valuable assistance, institute a strict inquiry into the nature 
of the imderstanding subsisting between Dr. Crayfoot and 
George Winthrop. By a happy imion of bribery and intimi- 
dation, the doctor was induced to tell all he knew so far as he 
could do so without compromising himself. It was sufficient 
to throw light upon the past, but not to afibrd guidance for 
the future. 

The fate of one of those of whom Clinton was in search, 
was definitively ascertained. But the secret of the other's 
whereabouts was lodged in the sick man's breast. Lucy 
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was questioned, but, as she had been scrupulously left in 
the dark by her brother, could give no information bearing 
upon the point. 

After a day spent at the asylum, Clinton returned tp Rent- 
worth. 

Here, however, Mr. Nutt was not allowed to repose, but ^ 
was despatched on a fresh mission. He was to find out Grier- ■ 
son the surgeon, take him straightway to Clawthorp, and 
ask his opinion as to the best mode of treating Winthrop. 
Clinton, who still shrank from unnecessary publicity, only 
revealed to the surgeon that the patient was in possession 
of important informati6n, and that it was a matter of the 
deepest moment that he should be cured, or at least restored 
to his senses. 

Whilst Nutt was absent on this mission, Clinton paced up 
and down the sitting-room at the hotel, labouring under pain- 
ful excitement. 

It was late that night before Nutt made his appearance, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Grierson.' 

The surgeon's smile, though not, we are bound to say, inva- 
riably warranted by the result of the cases under his care, was 
always cheering, especially to strangers. 

CHnton felt confident of good news the moment he saw his 
face. He shook him by the hand, with almost a feeling of 
gratitude, and exclaimed — 

"Mr. Grierson, I am rejoiced to see you 1 Pray, take a 
chair. Now, have the goodness to give me your candid opi- 
nion as to this George Winthrop. Can he be cured ? Is he 
likely to regain consciousness ?" 

Grierson smiled in a way which warmed Clinton's heart. 
Then remarked, in a pleasant voice — 

" Why, to speak frankly, Sir Reginald, that is a matter of 
the purest conjecture ! " 

Clinton leant back in his chair in deep disappoint- 
ment. 

" I should perhaps be only encouraging false hopes, a thing 
I am always anxious to avoid," continued Grierson, still 
cheerfully smiling, " if I spoke with any confidence of doing 
the man good. He ought to have been long ago removed to 
the hospital. That is the proper place for him." 

*' Then you decline to undertake the case ?" replied Clinton, 
\dth some impatience. 

"My own persuasion is," answered Grierson, "that tho 
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jnan is labouring under compression of the brain caused by 
injuries from his fall out of window. If I were called upon to 
undertake the case, which I repeat is a case for the comity 
hospital, I should certainly trephine the patient/' 

" Very good 1" rejoined Clinton; " very good ! Let him 
be trephined.*' 

" That's my opinion, too," put in Mr. Nutt, with an ap- 
proving nod. 

" On the other hand," continued Grierson, ^* some are 
opposed to trephining. Sir Greorge BallingaU gives sixteen 
cases of wounds of shell which recovered, quite unexpectedly, 
after the battle of Talavera, by what he calls * cold appli- 
cations;' but Stromeyer maintains, that they recovered be- 
cause Sir George was flying before the enemy, and had not 
time to use his trephine I " 

And Mr. Grierson gave a laugh, the merriment of which at 
any other time would have been infectious. 

^ Still, I lean to the opinion that this is a case for the tre- 
phine. The man must die if he continues much longer in 
this state." 

" Then will you undertake it or not, Mr. Grierson ? " asked 
Clinton. 

" Ay, Mr. Grierson — ^that's the point !" added Nutt. 

Mr. Grierson smiled and pondered. It was a case for the 
cotmty hospital. Certainly it was. Nevertheless, with the 
advice and co-operation of a surgical friend at Rentworth, lie 
shouldn't mind taking it in hand. 

80 Mr. Grierson departed to make the requisite arrange- 
ments. "^ 

Next day Clinton is seated at the window of his apartment 
at the " Swampshire Arms," gazing down the High-street, and 
listening to the sound of every horse or carriage that conies 
that way. He has been posted there for some hours, and looks 
worn and anxious. Suddenly a man, on a shaggy-looking 
active pony, turns the farther comer of the street, conies Tip 
to the door of the hotel at a gallop, shouts for the ostler, dis- 
mounts, and hurries into the house before the latter has caught 
hold of the reins. 

The door of Clinton's sitting-room is flung open, and in 
walks Mr. Nutt, in a state of unusual flurry, with a note in 
his outstretched hand. ' 

" AU right, Sir Reg'nald— all right I " 

Clinton seizes it, and tears it open. 
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" Clawthorp Asylum^ Friday, 2J p.m. 
"Dear Sir, — I am happy to say the operation has been 
thus far successful. The patient's fingers have ceased to 
twitch. He has lifted his hand to his head, and 'tried to raise 
himself on his pillow. Also, has spoken a few words relating 
to his accident, which he supposes has just happened. These 
are symptoms of returning volition and sensation. I trephined 
over the site of the middle meningeal artery on the left side, 
and, to my great pleasure, found a large clot of blood between 
the bone and the dura mater, which I removed. I will only 
add that perfect tranquillity is essential to the successful pro- 
gress of the case. — ^Your obedient faithful servant, 

• « T. Gbierson." 

" Order a carriage and horses for Clawthorp, to be ready in 
ten minutes ! " exclaimed Clinton, springing up from his seat. 
" I cannot myself enter that hateful place again, but you must, 
Mr. Nutt. You must be on the spot. You must be ready to 
see Winthrop the iastant Grierson permits." 

Despite Sir Eeginald's anxiety to obtain immediate informa- 
tion concerning his lost son, Mr. Grierson positively forbade 
any one to enter the sick man's room except his sister. 
Excitement would undo the good that had been done, and 
endanger the man's life. For a week or so the most absolute 
quiet was indispensable. 

Nevertheless, the functions of the brain being healthily at 
work and the system relieved, in two or three days Winthrop 
evinced a great desire to converse. 

Therefore, when Mr. Grierson called one morning, and had 
seen the patient, and conferred with Lucy, he came to the 
conclusion that the quiet system was in this case a decidedly 
exciting one. So, sitting down by Winthrop's bedside, he. 
asked him, in a friendly, cheerful tone of voice, whether there 
was any one he would like to see — ^any of his friends he woidd ; 
like to have a talk with ? I 

Winthrop's eye immediately lighted up. He replied that 
there was some one he would give an3rthing to see. 

" Ay, ay I And who is that, Winthrop ? — who is that ?" 

" Sir Reginald Clinton," was the reply, Mr. Grierson shook 
his head. 

"Not yet, Winthrop I Not yet! Too exciting — too ex- 
citing ! " 

" Well, then," rejoined the patient, " let me see Mn Lovell, 
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the rector of Okenham. I'm sure it will do me good. IVe 
something on mj mind, doctor, and I shall not be easy till I 
have said what I want to say." 

Mr. Grieraon reflected a moment. Then, rising from Ms 
chair, said, cheerily — 

" I believe you are about right, Winthrop. But mind, if I 
drive Mr. Lovell over here this afternoon, and we find you all 
in a flurry, I shall' just drive him home again without his 
seeing you. Do you understand, Winthrop V" 

" Doctor, I don't think I shall be excited. It will do me 
good — it will, indeed ! I have been longing for it this many 
a day, only I was a coward and dared not speak. Now, lying 
here and not knowing what will become of me, I feel I must 
make a clean breast of it — ^I must make amends, bo far as I 
can, whilst I have life and reason left to me." 

Grierson nodded his head in an encouraging sort of way, 
and then very deliberately walked to the door, which he 
opened and shut with equal deliberation. But, the moment 
he was in the passage, he started off for Dr. Crayfoot at a pace 
which almost became a good swinging trot. , 

The proprietor of Clawthorp Retreat was not particularly 
gracious in the reception of Grierson's intelligence. He pooh- 
poohed the notion of a clergjrman, signifying that he. Dr. 
Crayfoot, was " as good as a parson any day of the week," and 
would be proud to hear all that Winthrop had to say, and give 
him sound practical advice into the bargain. This liberal 
offer did not seem precisely to satisfy Grierson. He declined 
it with a smile of a more grim description than usual, and 
commissioned Mr. Nutt to keep guard over Winthrop's door, 
and suffer no one except Lucy to enter the room. 

In the afternoon, according to his promise, the surgeon re- 
appeared with Lovell. The latter, after Grierson had gone 
. upstairs and seen the state of his patient, was shown into 
Winthrop's room. 

At first the sick man was agitated, but a few words of 
friendly encouragement restored him to composure. Then, as 
soon as every one but Lovell and himself had left the room, 
Winthrop began to converse on the subject near his heart. 
First, however, he stipulated that Lucy should be provided 
for, and that no one should suffer from any revelations lie 
might make. This Lovell readily promised. Winthrop then 
commenced his statement, pausing at times to take rest. 

It was a tale of crime and sorrow. He had been the canfi- 
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dential servant of Sir Reginald, many years ago, when Sir 
Laurence was alive. His master, then Mr. Clinton, was wild 
and dissipated. Though still under age, he married at Florence 
an Italian lady, very beautiful but violent in temper. In a 
moment of angry jealousy she fled to England with her child, 
to seek Sir Laurence, and claim his aid and protection. She 
had with her a large sum of money and costly jewellery. 
Winthrop was sent after the signora to dissuade her from 
appealing to Sir Laurence, who was wholly ignorant of the 
marriage. The temptation was too strong for him. He was 
in debt and difficulties, and wanted money. The signora 
never reached Sir Laurence. She died in Clawthorp Asylum. 
Harrill, an attendant at the asylum, and Dr. Crayfoot, the 
proprietor, were accomplices in the scheme, and shared in the 
spoil. 

Lovell, at any other time, would have listened to the details 
of Winthrop*s narrative with interest ; but now the great point 
was the recovery of Clinton's missing son. 

Harrill had imdertaken the charge of the child, and passed 
him off as his own. Who he was, and where he was, Lovell 
at once comprehended. £ager to carry information to Sir 
Reginald, he only remained a few moments more with 
Winthrop to comfort and reassure his mind, now humbled 
and penitent, and then hastened back to Rentworth. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

TO AND FRO. 



Lovell and Sir Reginald started for London by the mail train 
late that night, taking Lucy with them. Nutt was left to 
look after Winthrop, and have him removed to Okenham 
rectory as soon as Grierson gave his sanction. Of the Usher- . 
woods nothing had been heard for near a fortnigllt, except the 
one fact that Mr. Usherwood was no more. It was concluded 
that Edward Harrill was with the Nugents in Upper Gros- 
venor Street. Thither therefore must Clinton repair without 
loss of time. On the journey Clinton, at first moody and 
reserved, began to yield to Lovell's quiet sympathy, and 
before they reached town had revealed much of his personal 
history. 

The signora^s flight was in the first instance a relief to hinu 
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He Icyred another, and as for His child there was no affection 
lost between them. He gave himself up more recklessly than 
ever to the pursuit of pleasure and excitement. Winthrop 
wrote word that the signora, yielding to her husband's wishes, 
had abandoned all intention of appealing to Sir Laurence, 
and returned to Paris, taking £dward with her. Af^rwards, 
through some contrivance of Winthrop, information came to 
him that the signora was leading a life of doubtful morality 
at Kouen or Havre. He heard this with a kind of bitter 
satisfaction, and tried to banish all recollection both of mother 
and child. 

Winthrop's disappearance, coupled with the fact that the 
signora's aUowance, made payable at Paris, was not claimed, 
roused suspicion in Clinton's mind. Could there have been 
foul play ? He did not believe "Winthrop capable of any 
worse crime than dishonesty; but the total silence of the 
boy's mother gave him passing disquietude. He satisfied his 
conscience by writing letters of inquiiy; but no clue to the 
whereabouts of the signora and Edward, or of Winthrop, being 
discoverable, he put the matter aside, and continued to take 
his pleasure at one or other of the favourite places of resort 
in central or southern Italy. 

Then a few years afterwards came a great shoclc, which, for 
almost the first time in his life, awoke a feeling of contrition 
in his heart. One whom he loved with all the ardour of 
which Kis nature was' capable — ^who had been the cause of the 
last quarrel between his wife and himself — ^perished under his 
very eyes. The carriage in which he was driving her home 
one dark night, was upset against a bank by the roadside in 
the environs of Lucca. He himself was little injured, but his 
companion fell with her head upon a projecting firagment of 
rock, and| when he raised her fix)m the ground, she was a 
corpse. 

From that time his spirit began to be &intly stirred. 
Thoughts thrilled through his mind, and, though repulsed, 
would persist in returning unbidden. Outside the artificial 
world in which he lived, flashed distant glimpses of something 
purer, nobler, and more true. Here and there the dense lurid 
storm-clouds split apart, and for an instant peace and sunshine 
gleamed through them — then were gone. Still, to casual ob- 
servers, his course was much the same as heretofore. Only 
himself knew that a strife was beginning within him, and that 
he was no longer permitted to sin in tranquillity and comfort. 
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So it went on till sharp disease seized bis whole , frame, laid 
him prostrate for months, brought him to the very brink of 
the grave. Many were the visions which then slowly passed 
before his mind's eye — cold, grim, ghastly, they crowded day 
and night the chambers of his mind. He wridied and strove 
to shut them out; but at length accepted the infliction in 
patience and self-abasement, and from that time all was not 
horror and bitterness. There came snatches of consolation, 
whispers of hope and encouragemenlv 

On arriving in London, Lovell and Clinton immediately 
drove to Grosvenor Street. A yellow fog, such as we seldom 
see elsewhere, enveloped the streets. The early morning air 
felt chilly, and an involuntary feeling of anxiety stole over 
Glinton^s mind. It is the natural sensation arising from 
suspense, and, when followed by calamity, we term it a fore- 
boding of evil; when followed by peace or joy, we entirely 
forget having experienced it. 

Suddenly, however, the cab stopped at the end of Grosvenor 
Street. Clinton pulled down the window, partly to give him- 
self air, for he seemed to feel difficulty in breathing, partly in 
order to open the door the moment the servants answered 
the bell. Once, twice, thrice, the cabman rang, and at 
length gave a thundering knock, but all to no purpose. 
The shutters were all closed. The blinds drawn down. 
Not a sound was heard in any part of the house. Lovell 
suggested ringing several minutes without stopping. Lucy, 
with an air of authority which at once carried weight 
with it, recommended that some one should go down the 
area steps and tap at the window of the pantry, where one 
of the servants always slept. This last advice was about 
to be complied "with, when a window in an adjoining 
house was thrown up, and an angry old gentleman, who 
seemed to have been rudely disturbed from sleep, put out a 
nightcapped head, and exclaimed, in a loud testy voice — "No 
use your knocking and ringing at that rate, cabman. No use 
on earth. Family's all left town a week ago!" And so say- 
ing, down went the window with a crash that seemed perfectly 
spiteful. 

Clinton sank back ih the cab. Lucy declared it must be 
OL mistake. Lovell, who had caught a glimpse of a distant 
policenoan, sprang out of the cab, and darted off in the hope 
of gleaning some more definite information. Presently he 
returned, exclaiming, " It's all right I They are at Lady 
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Maud's; how stupid of me not to think of it 1 Of course, 
they have gone to keep Lady Maud company." They 
drove on to number fifty. For some distance in front of 
the house the road was covered by a thick ^ layer of straw, 
and the knocker of the door had been unscrewed and re- 
moved. " I wonder," said Lovell, " that they have not re- 
moved the straw yet. Poor Ushertv^ood has been dead these 
ten days I" "It looks as if it were freshly laid there,'' said 
Clinton, with a vague feeling of uneasiness again creeping 
over him. " Something is the matter, you may be sure." The 
door was opened, as soon as the cabman rang, by a maid 
belonging to the lodging, who was scrubbing the passage in- 
side. " Mr. and Mrs. Nugent are staying here, are they 
not?" The servant stared stupidly, and replied, "Mr. Nu- 
gent hain't here at all, and Mrs. Nugent she be very ill. But 
I was to say she was as well as could be •expected." 

And the woman stared more stupidly than before, and made 
a movement as if she was going to shut the door. But Lucy 
by this time had sprung down from the box of the cab, and, 
gliding into the passage, commenced a series of rapid inter- 
rogatories, which had the effect, at all events, of thoroughly 
waking the woman up, and putting Lucy in possession of the 
facts. 

She came back to the cab, and said the two gentlemen had 
best come into the house, and wait till the young ladies or 
Lady Maud were downstairs, when they could find out where 
Mr. Nugent was gone to. So they dismissed the cab, and 
entered the house, whilst Lucy, having showed them into the 
dining-room, ran downstairs to get them some coffee. 

They had scarcely, however, drunk their coffee, when word 
came that Lady Maud was in the drawing-room, and would 
be glad to see Mr. Lovell. He hastened upstairs, and Tvas 
met by Lady Maud with both hands extended. He was sorry 
to see the change which grief and watching had wrought in 
her appearance. 

" Sit down, Mr. Lovell 1" she said; "sit down! I am too 
weak to talk standing. Do you know anything of this dread- 
ful affair?" 

" Do you mean poor Mrs. Nugent's illness ? I am very 
sorry " 

" Gertrude's illness ? No, not that I There is no reason 
she should not soon be well again. The only difficulty is the 
anguish of mind from which she is suffering." 
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" What has happened, then? I am quite in the dark." 

" Oh I then you don't know, Mr. Lovell. Well, it is a 
great calamity, and I will have no concealments from you, for 
you are an old friend ;— an old friend," added Lady Maud, 
with an attempt at a smile, " and I think a good friend," ex- 
tending her hand, and holding his for a second or two. 

" I desire to be so, believe me. Lady Maud." 

" It is the most extraordinary thing that ever was known," 
continued Lady Maud, pressing her handkerchief to her eyes. 
" I believe my darling Gertrude has been cruelly maligned, 
cruelly and basely maligned. And Nugent has acted brutally 
in bedieving the scandal, and deserting her in the midst of 
affliction, just after her dear father's death. She has no one 
to protect her now ! " 

And Lady Maud shed a few tears, which were probably 
genuine. 

" Explain, Lady Maud, I beseech you ! " 

She held two or three letters in her hand, and with un- 
wonted agitation of manner put one of them hastily in his 
hand, exclaiming— 

" Read this, Mr. Lovell ! I give it you of course in con- 
fidence, for the contents are most painful. It gave her a great 
shock." 

Meantime Lovell commenced reading. Something in his 
countenance caught Lady Maud's quick eye. He appeared 
not so much distressed as altogether confounded and puzzled. 
She glanced at the letters in her hand, then with the speed of 
lightning snatched the letter from Lovell's hands with, "A 
thousand pardons, dear Mr. Lovell, I gave you a stupid busi- 
ness letter by mistake. This is the one I wished you to read. 
'Tis from Nugent." 

LoveU looked much relieved, for he certainly did not make 
out why he was to read the letter snatched from him. It 
•was from Mr. Usherwood, earnestly and affectionately ap- 
pealing to his wife to bear in mind, when he was dead and 
gone, his wishes concerning Agatha's marriage. 

' All this Lovell very imperfectly comprehended, and took 
for granted, as Lady Maud told him, that it was " a stupid 
business letter." 

He took the letter tendered to him- in exchange, and, sit- 
ting down, commenced reading it with feelings of mingled 
siirprise and pain. This letter, received by Grertrude on the 
cJay of the funeral, the reader has already seen. 
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Lovell had nofc read far, when, perceiving the lettw was 
long, he asked Lady Maud whether it might not be well to 
invite Sir Reginald upstairs. He was waiting below in some 
suspense. 

- " I think not," was Lady Maud's reply, " You will see 
that that letter concerns him. I will go to him, and say a 
few words whilst you are finishing the letter." 

She found Clinton walking up and down the dining-roem, 
in much anxiety. 

His first question on Lady Maud's entrance was — \ 

"Where is Nugent? Where is Edward? What is the 
reason of their sudden and mysterious disappearance?" 

" Sit down, dear Sir Reginald — sit down I I have much 
to say to you. I wish to speak to you without reserve," 
Lady Maud led him to a sofa, and sat down beside him. 
" Give me your confidence, Reginald, as in the days of your 
boyhood, when I was young and beautiful." 

Here her eyes lighted up with a faint gteam of tenderness, 
and rested on Sir Reginald's careworn countenance. " You 
are not happy, Reginald ; your mind is ill at ease. You, too, 
Jiave experienced some new and bitter anxiety. Tell me now ! 
Speak openly, as to an elder sister — as to a mother. Has 
Gertrude anything to do with your trouble?" 

Clinton, gently disentwinihg his hand from the grasp of 
Lady Maud's soft taper fingers, rose from the sofa somewhat 
abruptly, and reconamenced pacing the room. His handsome 
countenance wore an expression of annoyance and embarraas-o 
ment. 

" I admit," he at length said — " I admit that my past 
career lays me justly open to suspicion* But I did not 
expect, Maud, that you would judge me as the "world 
judges those who have once erred ; namely, once guilty — 
always guilty ! " 

Lady Maud felt relieved. Accustomed to read the thoughts 
of others, she was favourably impressed by his tone and man- 
ner. ' Clinton resumed — 

" I have been to blame. I have been selfishly greedy for 
sympathy, for pity, for consolation I Yet at length I saw my 
danger. I saw it, as I trusted, before harm had been inflicted 
in any quarter. I saw it, and drew back. But it would 
seem from your words and from your manner that noLischi^ 
is already done. If so, I am, indeed, most miserable I" 

Lady Maud was once more about to speak, when the door 
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was thrown open, and Lovell, flushed with excitement, entered 
the room, followed by Lucy Winthrop. 

^^ Lady Maud, it can all be explained 1 Here^s Lucy ; let 
her tey her story!" 

" What can be explained, my good Lovell ?" asked Clinton, 
in some perplexity. 

"Why, the parcel of ^ books — the rosary — the miniature! 
Lucy had charge* of them. 'Not that she knew anything of 
them. They were made up in a parcel and given her by her 
1 brother. It was she that concealed them. Sit down, Lucy, 
and tell them all about it ! You see. Lady Maud, the poor 
girl is excited. She has not the command of nerve that we 
men possess." 

And Lovell, by way of proving his command of nerve, 
placed a chair for Lucy with so much vehemence, that the 
back rail came off in his hand, Lucy^s tale was soon told. 

Where, however, was Edward? or rather where was 
Nugent ? for doubtless they were together. 

As far as Lady Maud had been able to gather from the 
solicitor, who, in compliance with Gertrude's instructions, 
had been applied to for information, Nugenjt was now, or 
would be very shortly, at the seaport town of Avonsbury. 
Here it was anticipated he would remain a few days, and 
again communicate with Gertrude and Lady Maud. His 
plans the solicitor professed not to know anything about, but, 
when hard pressed, let out that Nugent seemed to harbour 
an idea of emigrating to Canada or Australia. Sir Eeginald 
and Lovell were eager to start for Avonsbury without delay, 
but there was no train for a couple of hours. Sir Reginald, 
therefore, determined to drive home and answer any letters 
received in his absence, calling for Lchrell on his way back 
to Paddington. 

During his absence. Lady Maud and Lovell, having returned 
to the drawing-room, conversed on the events of the last 
^w days. Time wore on, and it wanted but a few minutes 
of the time when Clinton was to call. 

Then Lady Maud, her pale cheeks gradually becoming a 
delicate pink, said, with a little hesitation — 

, ** One word, Mr. Lovell, on a subject very interesting to 
me. When you spoke to me at Beaumont, with reference to 
dearest Agatha, I answered you ambiguously. My mind was 
stt ease, and I had many projects. Now, all is changed ! I 
Iiave seen the gradual shipwreck of my daughter's happiness 
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in despite of my own anxious, and I think judicions, inter- 
ference.** Here the delicate pink became a soft moss-rose. 
^ Then came my husband's illness. Then his sudden decease. 
Truly he was a generous, humble-minded, warm-hearted 
creature I Well, Mr. Lovell, next, all unawares, comes this 
new and terrible blow. Gertrude traduced, spumed, and 
abandoned ! This is the crowning trial. My heart feels a 
rague longing for peace. I have no wish to struggle against 
destiny. Do not misunderstand me, Mr. Lovell. You are 
by no means pledged to Agatha. All I wish to say is this — 
I shall no longer be an obstacle to your union." 

Lady Maud leaned back in her chair wearied with her 
long explanation. But the words were scarcely out of her 
mouth before Lovell had her hand to his lips, and kissed it 
with a reverential gratitude, which, in that lady's weak state 
of health, she felt rather touching. Her ladj'ship looked 
at him kindly, and dreams of early passages in her own life 
flitted faintly through her mind, blase as it was, like the 
mirage sweeping over the waters of the Mediterranean. She 
looked at him kindly, and said, with gentleness — 

" Would you like to see Agatha for a moment or two before 
you leave town ? " 

" Dearest Lady Maud, of all things ! " 

Now, though Lovell spoke with the greatest alacrity, no 
sooner had Lady Maud lefl the room and returned, saying, 
" Agatha would speak to him for a few minutes in the dining- 
room,'* than heejdiibited decided symptoms of embarrassment, 
and threw out hints on the importance of not losing any time, 
and Clinton's great anxiety to start at once. Seemingly Lady 
Maud put her own construction upon these manifestations. 
She led him gently downstairs,' and, quietly admitting liim 
into the room where Agatha was sitting, closed the door, and 
left them alonie. 

Agatha was, of course, in deep mourning. She rose, -with 
a blush, to meet Lovell, and, after shaking hands, they com- 
menced a rather dry discussion as to the probability of the 
I weather remaining fine. Then there was a pause.. Lovell 
took out his watch, and began with some slight trepidation of 
manner to back towards the door. Agatha extended her Iiand. 
and, as he pressed it deferentially, there was a shy .kind of 
gleam out of her dark hazel eye which found its "way into 
Lo veil's heart, and drove the colour from his cheek. He kept 
her hand, and murmured a few words of passionate afibction. 
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But Agatba averted her face, and said, in a voice which 
ftlightly trembled from emotion — 

" This is not a time, Mr. Lovell, fo speak to me in this way. 
This is a house of mourning." 

" I hope I have not offended you?" Lovell answered, turn- 
ing crimson with seame and self-reproach. 

Agatha looked round, and Lovell knew that no harm had 
been done. 

" We shall meet again soon," she said, and was gliding 
from the room. 

" But tell me if I may hope ? Do not leave me without a 
word or look of encouragement ! " 

" Do you need it ? Have you so little confidence in me ?*' 
she answered. And, with something like a smile, she looked 
one moment in his face, and then was gone. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

THE MEETING. 



It was Sunday morning, and the streets, squares, bridges, and 
quays of Avonsbury, re-echoing a few hours before with the 
heterogeneous hubbub of a busy seaport and a populous city, 
were now wrapped in drowsy tranquillity. The stagnant 
water? of the extensive docks were shrouded in a white mo- 
tionless fog, so that only the masts and spars of the innumer- 
able vessels moored there were visible, the hulls being buried 
and submerged in vapour. But where the river wound its 
way slowly and lazily along its muddy bed, the fog was less 
dense. You saw the slimy sides of weather-beaten ships lying 
aground against the silent quays on either shore, where thej 
had been unlading the previous day. You saw the faintest 
possible ripple in that slow-moving stream. You perceived 
upon its greasy surface, floating in a leisurely Sort of way, 
indications of the vicinity of a large town. The carcasses of 
dogs or pigs — kitten^, over whose premature and ruthless 
destruction the tears of tender-hearted children had been 
profusely shed — skins of oranges flung from the back pre- 
mises of a fruit warehouse, gleaming palely bright, outcasts 
from the garden of the Hesperides — then an ancient battered 
vrine-cask, once charged with heart-cheering port, that oozed 
in frtigrant dew through its venerable seams, now scornfully 
abandoned according to man's usual practice towards thos»e 

G 
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wbo bare ceased to be serviceable — tben a eiioal of smaBer 
articles, old shoes, empty bottles, fragments of various coloured 
doth— then a half-bnmt plank of wood charred and black — 
then the tattered remnant of a lady's bonnet. 

That poor little vmif, last mentioned, might have told a 
melancholy tale. Once it was worn by a s^veet and lovdy 
girl, tenderly beloved by her newly married husband. How 
he admired it when she first put it on ! But she sickened 
and died. The husband was half mad with grief The funeral 
arrangements were left to others. The young wife's wearing 
apparel was scrambled for by half-a-dozen hungry servants. 
The keen- eyed lady's-maid pounced upon the bonnet. She 
went to church in it as soon as she had worn out the mourn- 
ing given her by her mistress's friends. How her ugly face 
smiled and simpered under the little head-dress which adorned, 
a few months before, that sweet innocent creature, now mould- 
ering six feet under ground ! The lady's-maid " swapped " it 
with an upper housemaid for a cast-off crinoline petticoat. 
The upper housemaid pulled off the delicate pale-blue ribbons, 
and trimmed it afresh with staring yellow and green. The 
'poor bonnet felt it was going down in the world. Thence it 
passed to a slop-shop, where it was bought by an unibrtimafe 
giri to eighteenpence, trimmings and all, and considered a 
batgain. Now its doom was soon settled. It changed hands, 
or rather heads, two or three timeS) till its last owner was 
ooried to the. city hospital mortally wounded by a dnntken 
foreign sailor in a street row. Here, after her decease, the 
fi>rsaken bonnet was flung out into the ash-pit. The scavenger, 
one day, in clearing out the pit, caught sight of it, and, hold- 
jng it up betwixt has blackened thumb and finger, thought it 
would be just the thing to please his '^ old woman.** So he 
put it on the top of the wall, meaning, when he had filled hk 
carty to carry it off to hk wife. But fate had otherwise 
. decreed. A puff of wind wandering by had compasstoift on 
the poor ill-used bonnet, and, blowing it off the wall, eared it 
frvm the ignominious lot in store for it. It fluttered Ia the 
air a little space, th^ descended lightly into the waters <^tbe 
sluggii^ river below. The scarenger watched it for a moment 
> with a disconcerted air, then scratched his head and resumed hn 
woric. The bonnet floated slowly and peacefully out of s^it 

Thus, leaning over the parapet of a quaint old bridge that 
■panned Ae river at a point where two or three long atrag^ 
fting streets met together — thus mused Oliver Nugent. 
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:, He vfl^ pale, almost haggard, and the few |>ersons who 
passed him in the quiet hush of an early Sabbath morning, 
..lpoki|ig at the deep mobmii^ which he wore, conchided he 
. vtaA one Ajuffering &Y)m recent bereavement; and, with that 
Bort of respeot which mDst of us' feel for deep sorrow, with- 
drew their eyes from him as they came near, and perceptibly 
quickened their pace. 

And from recent bereavement he was indeed suffering. 
Eecent and most terrible ; fiir idiough the wife whom he 
had held so precious — the Gertrude whom he had loved 
so dearly — -was gone, was vanished for ever, yet, as it 
were, another wife — another Gertrude — survived to mock 
him by the contrast; — ^a being the same in reality, yet 
utterly d^erent in all those qualities that win affection and 
esteem — a phantom confronting him by day and by night, 
forbidding that wounded spirit to heal, or dhat wearied heart 
to take rest. 

Better death than shame and dishoiiciirr Better death than 
the rooting up of hope, and trust, and love. Better death 
than the disfigurem^it of what is pure and beautiful. 

Thus, then, Nugent leant over the parapet of the old bridge 
,nJL Avonsbury, aad diverted hh mind from haunting carea by 
.xaming on the SG^:ie around him. 

Few 6ound» broke the stillness of tbat Sabbath morning. 
Now aad tiken, from &e deck of some distant ship, a lazj- 
looking sailor or cabia-boy would let down a bucket into the 
muddy stream with a sullen splash, and draw it up again fail ; 
iu>ty we trusty for cooking purposes, bat for washing the deck. 
Now and then^ an upper casement of one of the picturesque 
gained houses still lingering amongst the n^y structures of 
oouodem times that &mked the river-side would open, and a 
pale face peer forth, breathe the raw misty air as if refreshed, 
and then withdraw. Now and then a solitary cab would rattle 
pafity or lumbering dog-cart bearing into tite country a smart 
linea-^dfi^per with his sweetheart, his eweeUieart's mster^ his 
sw€etibeart*s mother, and his personal friend, the bairdretsser's 
joong naan. The dog-cart rumbles by, the echoes die away, 
ssd nothing remaim but the sm^ of a bad cigar the hair- 
dresser s young man was pxeyailed on to smoke because the 
j^dies were so fond of it in the open air. 

presently Nngent^s eye lighted upon a vessel lying a few 
luuidi^ yfoadiBr diomn the rirer. It was • three-masted tMp 
of heavy burden, and, by the look of Uie yards and rigging, 

c 2 
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it would seem the owners were preparing her for sea with all 
deapatch. 

Taking from his pocket an advertisement cut out of a news- 
paper, Nugent listlessly examined it ; now and then casting 
'his ejes again towards the ship in the distance. 

KOTICE! 

NOW LOADING AT AVONSBURY FOR 
MELBOURNE DIRECT, 

AND FORWARDING PASSBVOERS TO OTHER PORTS IN THB 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 




Will sail on the 14th August, 
The maKniflcent A 1 clipper Ship, 
" PERKIN WARBECK," 

2,000 Tons Burthen, 
John Thomas, Commander, 
Well and faronrably known in the Trade. 

For particnlars of Freight or Passage, applj to 

SMIRKS 8c CO., 

The Quay, Avonsbury. 

• 

The chimes from an ancient church-tower, black with age 

and smoke, overlooking the water, now rang out the hour 
into the misty air, and Nugent hastily replaced the paper in 
his pocket-book, and^ leaving the bridge, pursued his way 
along the quay, until he reached a long street of modem 
houses leading, by a steep ascent, to the upper part of the 
town. This locality, being more salubrious and less noisy, 
was the favourite resort of the wealthy and fashionable sec- 
tion of the population. The streets gradually broke into 
detached rows and crescents ; these, in their turn, gave place 
to single villas standing in their own grounds. In this quarter 
of the town something of the gaiety and display of Brighton, 
Clifton, or Cheltenham might be discerned. - There were 
promenades shaded by trees; several fascinating shops; a 
public library where nobody seemed to read anything but 
the newspapers ; a museum so full of dust that economical 
old gentlemen looked in there instead of taking a pinch of 
snuff, whenever they wanted a good sneeze. 

There was also a larg6 commodious church crammed full 
every Sunday. The living was in the gift of the trustees. 
The Simeon trustees had given it to a clergyman whom they 
thought precisely suited to their views. , 
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Nugent climbed into the higher portion of the toWn and 
found his way to this church. He had to wait till a good 
part of the service was completed, with his back to a wall 
amidst a crowd .of strangers who, in common with himself, 
could not get places. 

However, Nugent at length procured a seat. But his atten- 
tion was a little distracted. Time and reflection had some- 
what mellowed his views in religion. He was tolerably 
patient of High Church peculiarities, though he did not love 
them. But here in this Simeonite church — this beau-ideal of 
theological perfection — ^he certainly seemed to detect a strong 
savour of — shall we breathe the awful word? — Puseyism I 
The mystery was easily explained. The incumbent, once Low 
Church, had taken the liberty to alter his mind. The Church 
ceremonies were modified accordingly, and the pulpit was 
open to High Church divines. No wonder, therefore, Nugent 
was bewildered by the tone and style of the service. Still 
more was he startled when there rose up in the pulpit a 
man who seemed one of the ascetic monks of old, exhumed 
from some cave in the desert. He was worn, wrinkled, sallow. 
His eyes shone with a kind of cold dreamy lustre. A noble 
development of forehead surmoimted, however, that wasted 
countenance, denoting deep but perhaps not broad intellect, 
ardent self-devotion, aspiring faith. It was impossible for 
any one to see him and to forget him. Nugent gazed at him 
with involuntary attention. The figure began to address the 
congregation. His utterance was rapid, distinct, but monoto- 
nous as a passing bell. You fancied you would soon be weary, 
and looked up anxiously at the clock. But no ; against your 
will the preacher clutched hold of your mind, closer and 
closer. The stream of thoughts and images poured on in the 
same clear solemn monotone. Certainly Nugent had never 
felt so clearly the hatefulness of sin as now listening to this 
man; rarely had he felt so intimately persuaded of the reality 
of divine love; never had he more truly realized the awfiil- 
ness of the Judgment. '^ Afler all,*' he said to himself, '^ is 
not that earnest, ascetic man, feeble in body but strong 
in mind, a true fellow-soldier with those whose teaching I 
deem more full and more satisfying ? Would not he and 
the most zealous of evangelical divines, in a time of fiery 
persecution, make common cause together and forget their 
differences ? And what are the times we live in ? Not of 
persecution, but perhaps worse — sneering contempt-— infi- 
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delity not in holy things only, but ia ihe conttOR: inmte 
lawft of right and wrong. Surely^ what ire -weni xtovaidajMi^ 
is earnestnets ; — evnetitoesft with many ersors^ in pcefWreaoe 
to torpor with next to none! — life, however iudocile or, 
ungainly, in preference to a petrifaction caat in all the mica, 
of art r* 

Such were his thoughts as the preacher di^ew to a close. ^ 
But at that moment they were swept from hia mii»d by a sud- 
den inroad of other emotions 

At a little distance from the pew where Nugeid aa^, he dia* 
oerned the figure of a man bent forwards in deep attention to 
the preacher's words. The face waa turned from him ; but 
there was in his general appearance something Nugent could 
not mbtake — a symmetry and a grace which would have been 
noticeable anywhere. A chill ran through his veins, but it 
was soon dispelled. It was his duty to confront that man, to 
speak to him words of solemn rebuke, of indignant remon* 
strance ; nay, to take advantage of the slightest indication of 
hesitation or self-reproach on his part, and induce him, ao Hut 
as lay in his powet*, to retrace his steps. All that Nugent 
feared was that Sir Beginald, as soon as he saw him, would 
ngain take flight. 

The moment therefore the service was concluded, Nugeot 
hastened as fast as the crowd permitted to the principal eo^ 
trance of the church to stop him as he passed out 

But to his deep mortiflcation Nugent found, aa he paased 
the pew lately occupied by Clinton, that he had already <ie^ 
parted. '^ Evidently/' thought Nugent, ^* he has seen me, and 
fled." Nevertheless, he pressed onwards, for possibly he ndght 
be able to track him on leaving the church. 

He reached the entrance, passed out through tlie porch| and 
found himself £ice to face with Sir Reginald Clinton* 

'^ Nugent !'' " Sir Reginald Clintcm I" simultaneously bunfe 
from their lips. 

Before the.latter had time to speak, Nugent, reatraining iha 
rush of bitter feelings which the eight of Clinton evoked, aaid* 
in a low emphatic voice-^ ' 

" Sir Reginald, we must apeak together in private. Liead 
the way to some apot where we shall be alone, and I wiUL 
follow you." 

Clinton, without he^tation, turned, and walked onwarda aft 
a rapid pace to an ospen spate of dowUi rising graduaUy firoaot 
the outskirts of Avonabury, until it aMaij^d.A' coawder»Ma 
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eauasnce and then &11 aheer in an aJoaost peipendioolar 
precipice into a rayine beneath, where ebbed and flowed 
the same river which Nugent had that morning been contem'^ 
plating. 

Here was comparative solitude. The moment Clintoa 
reached the upper part of the ground he turned to Nugesit, 
who was following close behind, and exclaimed,-^ 

" Nugent, I rejoice &om my heart I hav«e found jou I I 
r^oice on your own account equally as on miuei for I &aa 
jDU have greatly suffered." 

Nugent's aager rose. 

^ Dare you, sir, stand quietly before me, and affect to com* 
passionate my sufferings ? Who caused those sufiferings ? 
Who, with diabolical art, stole from me iJie affections of one I 
loved best in the world — one without whom life is a burden ? 
What ? You have corrupted — selfishly and cruelly corrupted 
— both her heart and her mind. You have drawn her from 
her true faith as a Christian, in order th& easier to undermine 
her fidelity as a wife. You have slain and taken possession! 
First demoralized, then betrayed I " 

Nugent spoke with such unusual vehemence that his com-» 
panion could not at first arrest him. At length he interposed 
with— 

" You condemn me unheard 1 Listen to me, and I will set 
your mind at rest. It is for that purpose I have sought you ! " 

^' Sought me ? " replied Nugent, with bitterness. '^ Bid not 
you fly from the church the instant you caught sight of me?" 

They were walking side by side at a slow pace, but both 
under the influence of strong emotion, and were now about ten 
yards from the precipice of which wc have spoken. 

" My sole object was to intercept you as you passed out ! ** 
rejoined Clinton. ^^ Now, listen, as you value your own happi* 
ziess and Gertrude's " 

" Speak that name again, sir," exclaimed Nugent, in fierce 
displeasure, " and I cannot answer for what I may do I You 
try me too far, sir. You suppose I am a Christian, and that 
my hands are therefore tied. Maybe so. But, let me tell 
you, if I do not challenge you to meet me face to face with 
any weapons you please, it is not because I fesur death I No, 

And, carried away by the strength of his passion, he 
clutched hold of Sir Eeginali Clinton's wrist, and drew him 
fiurw;^ a couple of paces with sudden but deliberate energy. . 
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Th^ were instantly upon the brink of the precipice. Sheer 
dropped the cliffs, without a check, three hundred feet from 
summit to base. On the other side of the river rose the oppo- 
site slope of the ravine, covered with the waving foliage of a 
wood that stretched for miles to right and left. 

One step, and both would be dashed to pieces, limb by limb. 
Up blew Uie raw air of that dim foggy ravine over their faces, 
like the breath of some hungry monster panting for its prey. 
Clinton did not, as the reader knows, lack personal courage, 
nay, when occasion offered, could evince an heroic and unsel- 
fish ardour. But this was no common trial. Before him was 
a sudden and dreadful death. By his side a man almost dis- 
tracted with grief and rage. To struggle to extricate himself, 
to draw back, even to move, might have been the death of 
both. Clinton, therefore, stood motionless. The perspiration 
stood in drops upon his forehead, and, amidst all the horror 
of the situation, he heard the loud beating of his heart. 

A few seconds of inward strife, and Clinton nerved himself 
to speak, and to speak calmly and slowly — 

" We are in the hands of a righteous Judge who reads the 
hearts of men. I call Him to witness I am innocent of the 
crimes you lay to my charge ! " 

Nugent heard, and whether he believed Clinton or not, the 
words touched a chord in his mind which restored him to 
himself. He seemed suddenly to recognize the peril they both 
were in, and with a shudder started back, drawing Clinton 
with him. 

A sick and giddy feeling came over them. By common 
consent they hastened farther from the cliffs, and silently sat 
down on one of the benches in the promenade. 

** You deem my faith," at length resumed Clinton, " over- 
run with errors of man's invention. Yet, how do you prove 
the superiority of your own ? Refusing to hear me utter a 
word in my own defence, and risking both our lives by a dis- 
play of reckless bravado ! " 

Nugent did not at first reply. He covered his face with 
his hands, and strove to attain a patient spirit. Then he looked 
up, and said more quietly — 

" What comfort can you bring me ? How can you restore 
the peace you have trampled under foot? If you are less 
guilty than I believe, she is not so ! A lying spirit and an 
impure heart ! Oh, would that I had rather died than 
thought of marrying her I Perhaps, with one better suited 
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to her disposition and tastes, she might have been happier; she 
might still have been pure. But I was too cold, too strict ; 
did not endeavour to possess her heart before I tried to 
direct her conscience. Yes, I was wrong. Would that I had 
rather died ! " 

Clinton let his sorrow have way for a brief space, then 
interposed — 

** Nugent, I appeal to you once more. Hear what I have 
to say. We have come to Avonsbury the bearers of happy 
tidings for you." 

Nugent made a gesture of impatience. 
"You have been deceived — ^you have wronged your wife. 
But you have done so ignorantly. No blame attaches to you. 
I, indeed, through the mysterious decrees of Providence, have 
been made the instrument of chastisement to others, but not 
in the manner you suppose. Your wife is innocent I " 

" You may speak true or false," rejoined Nugent. " I can- 
not read your thoughts. It is possible you may be less guilty 
than I thought ; but, as for her, nothing can now make me 
believe her innocent !" 

" What, not if I prove that she knew nothing of the books 
— of the parcel discovered in her room ?" 
Nugent started. 

" You will not deny they were yours ? " he added. 
" They were so. But placed there, not by your wife, but 
by the hand of another. Attend to me, I beg 1 " 

His companion began to listen more attentively, whilst a 
certain agitation of manner showed the strength of his con- 
victions to be somewhat shaken. 

"Sixteen years ago, I married an Italian lady whom I 
passionately loved. Our life was an unhappy one. We 
ceased to love. We quarrelled bitterly. I then found that 
our marriage had been informal, for I was under age at 
the time. In a moment of anger I vowed I would abandon 
both her and her child. She was wild with terror and in- 
dignation. She took the boy, and fled to England to appeal 
to ray father. I despatched my servant Winthrop to per- 
suade her to abandon her purpose. I sent her money, and 
promised more if she would leave me in peace. Winthrop 
overtook her. He remained with her, meaning to play the 
villain and rob her. Circumstances favoured his plans. My 
poor wife — ^for wife I shall ever regard her — showed symptoms 
of insanity. Perhaps with proper treatment she might have 
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been reatored. But it -wba tbe interest of those who ha& 
chaxge of her to destroy her reason, aod not to preserve U. 
So with oold-blooded and detestable wickedness, thej huri^ai 
her from place to place» plied her with pernicious drogp^ 
robbed her of all she possessed, and lodged her in ^ iuoatid 
asylum.** 

" Where ? " 

" At Clawthorp." 

'' And what of the child ? ** asked Nugent, eagerly. 

" An accomplice of Winthrop had charge of him.*' 

" Harrill ! ** exclaimed Nugent. 

'^ He went by that name at Okenham. Time passed on. I 
returned to England conscience-stricken, penitent, yearniag 
to discover those whom my misconduct had driven forUi into 
the world, yearning to do tardy justice both by motlier and 
child. They could nowhere be foimd I '* 

" Why conduct your inquiries so secretly ? " interrupted 
Nugent. '^ Why not have placed confidence in me ? What 
might have been spared to all of us if you had done so !" 

" I was to blame. I shrank from making my history publio 
to the world. And as for yourself, you seemed to hold my 
creed in such detestation that I felt there was an impassable 
barrier between us. But I erred in withholding confidence 
from the husband, and in giving it to the wi fe " 

« To Gertrude ? " 

" To your wife. Her pity, her sympathy, comforted wm 
beyond expression; poured oil into my wounds. Neverdie- 
less, I erred — I deeply erred in seeking it." 

" But the books — ^the miniature?" asked Nugentyimpatiesutlj, 

" They were relics of the past, the property of my wife, 
retained by Win^rop in case some day there might be dif- 
ficulty in proving Edward^s identity. Winthrop gave them 
in charge to Lucy.** 

Nugent suddenly drew from his breast-pocket the packet of 
letters found in the parcel, which he had not yet unsealed. 

" These^** he exclaimed, '^ were in the parcel I I thought 
they were addressed to Gertrude^ I have not yet had courage 
to read them] '* 

" Bead, Nugent, read ! You will see that they corroborator 
my story.** 

Nugent broke the seals, and. within another enckftun^ 
also sealed, were several letters written taoc^ foreign pa|^. 
The ink was faded to a y«llow tinit. The .dates md ppsfv^ 
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marks wcore old. The address oa each leiter "La Sigaora 
Cainton." 

Ni^nt^B firmoefis almost gave way. The reTulsion of &el« 
ing waa great. Yet the suddennefis of the surprise coafitted 
and peri^xed him. He felt as one who awakes ia the dead 
of night and cannot call topimnd in what place he is. 

Strange to saj, at the first moment there was almost aa 
much pain as joy. He had committed a great wrong — ^in* 
flicted a cruel injury. How much must she have suffered-*-* 
how much must she be at that moment suffering 1 

He rose, and, mechanically accepting Clinton's arm, hastened 
towards the town. He would start for London by the fini 
tcain. But, imfortunately, being Sunday, there was none till 
next morning. Then he must send a tel^aphic message. 

Lovell, that morning, in pursuance of a plan of operaticNis 
]aid down the night bef(»re, had gone to another church on 
the chance of meeting either Nugent or Edward. He had 
returned to the hotel, and was beginning to feel anxious at 
Glinton^s prolonged absence, when the waiter threw open tha 
sitting-room door, and Clinton entered and sank into a chair^ 
pale and exhausted. He a^ked for wine and water, and then 
related what had passed. 

Nugent', aflier despatching the telegraphic message, faasteoied 
back to his lodgings to see Edward. It was indispensable 
that the kd should be fully prepared for meeting his father. 
There was much to be^ said — miich to be explained. Clinton 
consented, therefore, not to go to the lodging imtil the evening. 
In &ct, Lovell would hare prevailed on him to put off the 
intienriew until next day. But to this Clinton wonld noft 
submit 

CHAPTER XXXVir. 

OONCLUSIDN. 

Is the £ront parlour of Nugent's lodgings, close to the quay 
at Avonsbury, two figures are seated on a sofa side hj side. 
Their hands are locked in silent and affectionate sympathy. 

The gray shadows of a summer's evening have alreadjr 
descended on the multitudinous streets and spacious squaves 
of Avonsbury, wrapped its courts and alleys ja a deeper 
gloom, and veiled from sight all but the more prominent out^ 
%e8 of the shipping on the livez; 
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Here and there, from the deck or cabin of vessels lying 
sleepily on those leaden waters, flared a ruddy quivering light, 
studding the more distant darkness like sparks of fire. Streets 
and quays were quieter than usual even on a Sunday evening. 
A soft but heavy rain was falling from the undefined masses 
of cloud that sloped down from abo/Ve till they seemed to rest 
on the very roo& of the houses, and few but citizens bent on 
keeping some special appointment cared to venture forth. 
Through the haze of streaming rain, the gas-lamps in the 
streets gave a blurred, distorted light. The pavement imme- 
diately beneath, flooded with the pouring rain, shone with a 
watery glare. 

In the room where these two figures are seated all is now 
wrapped in obscurity. You cannot precisely distinguish who 
they are. 

Is it Sir Reginald and Edward ? Is it the father and his 
newly recovered son ? Are they sitting there, hand grasping 
hand, tasting in silence the happiness of a relationship never 
realized till now ? No. One indeed is Edward, but the other 
is Nugent. Yet it is now more than an hour since Sir Regi- 
nald, accompanied by Lovell, entered the house — since he ap- 
proached his son, and held out his arms to fold him to his 
heart. It is more than an hour since then. Why are they 
not together ? 

To explain this, we must listen to the conversation of Sir 
Reginald Clinton and Lovell in the drawing-room of the 
same house. 

" Sir Reginald, it is hard to bear !" exclaims Lovell. " But 
recoUect all that has passed. He is taken by surprise, 
perplexed, bewildered. You have heen looking for him, 
but he has not been looking for you. He cannot realize 
what it is to have a father. Everything is strange to him. 
Give him time. Sir Reginald — give him time. Let the idea 
work in his mind a little. Sooner or later, nature will speak 
out." 

" Lovell I" rejoined Clinton — " Lovell, he shrank from me 
vrith horror ! He clung to Nugent as to his good angel, and 
recoiled fi*om me as from an evil spirit. Coldness,'' indiffer- 
ence, distrust, I could have borne; but this loathing — this 
terror— shocks and unmans me. It seems, as I look into his 
dark, scornful eyes, that the soul of his dead mother con- 
fronts me, and sets me once more at defiance. It is hor- 
rible — too horrible I Ever since I grew weary and sick «f 
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tlio vanity and the rottenness of earthly joys— ever since my 
heart felt a touch of sorrow for past iniquity, and yearned for 
pardon and for peace, I have striven — ^honestly and earnestly 
striven — to find my son, and clasp him to my heart, and do 
him justice in the face of Heaven and of man. And now — 
now when at length I have found him, he loathes me, he 
spurns me, he rushes into the arms of a mere chance pro- 
tector, and flees from a father ready to embrace him with 
tears of gratitude and joy ! " 

" Recollect," Lovell gently interposed, " he owes much to 
Nugent — recollect the misery and degradation from which he 
rescued him — ^recollect all he has done for him since !" 

" Truly," continued Clinton, unheeding the interruption — 
"truly, when I call to mind the hatred stamped on every 
feature of his face, and the vehement fury with which he 
clenched that right hand of his and shook it almost in my 
face; if a dagger had been within his reach, he would have 
plunged it into his father's heart !" 

CUnton threw himself on a sofa, and for some minutes was 
a prey to the keenest distress. 

Soon, however, he rose, and, taking Lo veil's arm, said, in 
calmer accents — 

" My friend, bear with me. Why should I fret and fume, 
as if peace and happiness were mine by indisputable right ? 
I will be patient. I AviU give the poor lad time. And now, 
Lovell, accept my thanks for all your kindness — ^your great 
and constant kindness. I shall never forget it, wherever my 
future lot may be cast ! " 

And so they parted for the night. 

Meantime, Nugent sat up with Edward, honestly endea- 
vouring to reason him into a right state of feeling towards his 
father — but in vain. 

The lad's countenance expressed only impatience and dis- 
gust. He said little, except now and then a few words of 
bitterness, such as, " Why should I love him ? What has he 
ever done for me? What has he done for my mother? 
Where is she ? Why did he drive her forth into the world 
alone ? He has never been a father to me. I do not Iovb 
him at all. I only love you. I hope I may never see him 
again ! " 

£dwaixl's excitement made Nugent imcasy, and, instead of 
retiring to rest, he lay down on a sofa in his bedroom, and 
made the lad occupy his own bed. 
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Fhnn Edtrard^B constant change of posture, and occasional 
whispered exclamations and sigbs, Nugent gathered that he, 
too, was little disposed for slumber. Nevetheless, towards 
morning, Nugent fell asleep, and did not wake till it was 
light. To his surprise, he perceived Edwaxd dressed, and 
Rtttng at the table writing. So soon as the latter saw he was 
awake, he rose, and, leaving the table, sat down on the sofa 
by his side. 

A great change had passed over Edward^s countenance. It 
wore a quiet expression, and his voice was gentle and subdued. 

He took Nugent's hand, and said simply — 

" I am writing to him." 

Nugent looked at him intjuiringly. 

" Do not you know whom I mean ? Biy father." 

And as he uttered the words, his eyes filled with tears. 
He continued— 

•* I am asking him to forgive me for my sin and my folly 
yesterday. I've not slept all night thinking and thinking. 
I am very sorry. I see everything diflFerent now." 

Nugent rose up, and, seizing his hand, exclaimed^ 

" Come to him, Edward; come to hrm at once!" 

" Will he forgive me ? " 

** Forgive you ? You cannot tell what joy you will cause 
himr" 

Passii^ his arm round the lad's waist, Nugent drew him 
vpsteirs to the drawing-room. 

SiT Reginald had come down a few minutes before, and 
stood opposite the fireplace, leaning with his elbow on the 
mantelpiece. He did not hear them enter, but as they ap- 
proadied he started and turned. 

Hie father and son looked at one another for an instant^ 
and then, with tears, clasped each other to the heart. 

Nugent quietly withdrew to the room below, and, writing 
a short note to Sir Reginald, left it in charge of the servant. 
Hien, summoning Lovell to accompany him, he hastened to 
the railway station to catch the first train for London. 

About mid-day there was a loud ring of the front-door 
bell at Lady Maud's house in Grosvenor Street. Whereupon 
'Mrs.* Grierson, who had been chatting with Lady Maud and 
the young ladies on various topics, just to pass the time — Sat 
j^e telegraphic message had duly arrived, and Nugent was 
IkHirfy expected— Bprang from her chair, and exclaimed — 
"There he is I" 
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The o^tet ladies nlso rose and looted at each ©thcr "with 
f»ine excit?ettient of manner. Bnt Mrs. Grierson, being a 
«togeon*s lady, tlionght it her duty to exhibit cool presence of 
mind and a sound judgment. She left the room, trembling 
ail over, and exclaiming, with a palsied shake of the head 
meant for a gesture of stem decision — 

" I mnst run down and stop him, or he will be rushing up- 
stairs to see Gertrude !" 

Now, it so happened that the surgeon himself was at that 
moment paying a little visit to Gertrude, to keep her mind 
occupied ; she too being, as may be supposed, in a flutter of 
expectation, although the happier aspect of affairs had been 
only gradually revealed to her. The moment, then, that 
Mr. Grrierson heard the bell, he extricated himself from the 
«a«y-chair in which he had been reclining, and stepping to 
the bedside, felt Gertrude's pulse, and, looking in her Sice, 
Baid, with surprising hilarity of manner — 

" Now, Mrs. Nugent, remember aD I have been saying to 
you. Will you be a hard-headed, sensible woman, without 
hysterics or any of that nonsense, if I allow Nugent to seo 
you ? Eh, Mrs. Nugent ? " 

Gertrude smiled assent, and the doctor vanished. 

Meantime a subdued altercation was going on in the pas- 
sage below between Nugent and Mrs. Grierson. 

** Dear sir,** exclaimed the latter, in a voice meant to be 
solemn, but fast verging on the h3rsterical, " My heart bleeds 
to cause you this disappointment. But you must not see 
her ! As a surgeon's wife, I say so. My heart " 

" But," remonstrated Nugent, ** I will not stay two minutes 
in the room ^ 

**My heart bleeds for you, dear Mr. Nugent; it does 
indeed ! But I cannot permit it. As a surgeon's wife, I can- 
not. Any message, dear Mr. Nugent," continued Mrs. Grierson, 
wifli her eyes full of tears — ^** any message I will convey, but 
ice her you must not, you cannot " 

"Pooh, nonsense 1" exclaimed a good-humoured voice from 
above. " Come up, Mr. Nugent, directly. Your good lady 
is CJFpecting you." 

And Mr. GriersonVi face peered down through the banisters 
«f the stairs over their heads, smiling as if he had perpe- 
trated some excellent practical joke, and was watching the 
Tcroit of it. 
'*• Don't ftay more than a quarter of an hour," he added, m 
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Nugent sprang past him. 'J'hen, turning to bis wife, *^ *Twill 
do her a world of good, my dear! She will be downstairs ':\ 
in three dajs; 70U see if she is not. And, now, yon come >r 
into the dining-room along with me, and have a glass of wine, -i 
or you will be off in hysterics, or some such folly. Come Vti 
along, now I " 

And the good-natured surgeon drew his wife^s arm in his, vj 
and carried her off to the dining-room. ;t 

The ladies upstairs highly applauded Mr. Grierson*s decision !a 
in favour of Nugent, and Jessie and Agatha were laughing <; 
over Mrs. Grierson^s discomfiture, when the former suddenlj 
exclaimed — "Why, Aggie, you have laughed till you have 
such a colour I One would think you were blushing T* 

Possibly it was not entirely the laughter that made Agatha 
blush, for her ejea were fixed on some one at that moment 
entering the room ; namely, the Rev. Walter Lovell. Jessie 
found herself, she hardly knew how, gently wafled out of the 
room in company with Lady Maud. Her sister and LovcU 
were left together. 

By this time, Nugent was kneeling by Gertrude's bedside, 
covering her pale hands with kisses, and begging her to forgive 
him, and to try to love him once more. Wliilst she, drawing 
his &ce towards hers, assured him she had never loved him so 
much as she did at that moment. 

Certain it is that few are aware of the strength of their 
love untU those they love are taken away firom them. Even 
where no particular attachment appears to exist, sudden sepa- 
ration lifts the veil which concealed it. Husband and wife . 
may have lived a life comparatively loveless and comfortless, 
yet, when death divides them, the heart of the survivor is 
oft^itimes smitten with an agony of sorrow. All the past 
unfolds itself with ruthless accuracy ; the repeated provocation, 
the persistent injustice, the sluggish apathy, the petty cruelty, 
yearnings of compassion repressed and stified, sympathy that 
was watched for and prayed for, and would have been wel- 
come as rain to the parched herbage of summer, coldly and 
contemptuously denied — all slowly reveals itself. I 

But even in brief separations the mind acquires a clearer 
perception, and the conscience makes itself better heard. And 
thus had these two, Nugent and his young wife, in the long 
hours of dreary and miserable disunion, profited by the 
thoughts and recollections which beset them. What would I 
give not to have uttered that bitter word ? What would I 
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give to have repressed that cruel glance of indifference, that 
gesture of anger or contempt ? What would I give to have 
evinced more sympathy, more patience — to have honestly, 
perseveringly striven, as in the sight of my Maker and my 
Judge, to do what was best, what was kindest, what was 
wisest, by ray companion, my deliberately chosen companion, 
along the journey of this mortal life ? Well is it for those 
who take these things to heart ere the last page of lifers 
varied history be turned over and the book for ever closed. 



THE END. 
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" ' ARalDgi Wind aDd Tide' iilDoiinparablT tbe bestof HoliDa Lee's vorka."— Z<adir. 
" The wrtUnit is of Eood qnsHty.and will desemdlr (ddto tbe repotatloa Holme Lee 

author wlM be crowned bj/ 'Ainlnat Wind and Tide/ A morB ebarmfiur DOTel luB not 
proceeded of lata jears fran 

fldent eipectaUoa tbil ttief Tl 



penisal of ltd 



STLVAH HOLT'S DAUaEIXII. 

Stamil Editiim. Thrtt Voliantt. 
lie well-eitabllihed repntadon of Holme Lee. aa a noret writer, will n 
•nnl BUity from the pnbllcation of ' Sjlna Holt's DauEhter.' It Is a C 

hen ia mach ihal to atincuVe In ■ Sylvan Holt's DiDithler,- mnch that is 

sllned, iDDCb thai 1^ fteih, healttajr. and nuunl.''~/Veji. 

He conception of Ihe story baa a giiod dealirfoiWnallty, and Ih ' 



"^"'i'' 



